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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800: A CURRENT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ARTHUR FRIEDMAN 
The University of Chicago 


Louis A. LANDA 
Princeton University 


JOHN LOFTIS 
University of California, Los Angeles 


CHARLES B. Woops 

State University of Iowa 
This bibliography attempts to list the significant books, articles, 
and reviews’ published during 1950, together with some works 
of earlier date that were omitted from previous bibliographies in 
this series or that have been the subject of important reviews in 
the current year. We are indebted to those who have contributed 
the signed reviews, and we wish to thank Messrs. S. P. C. Duvall, 
Jr., Donald M. Foerster, and Lodwick Hartley for special assistance. 
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HLQ Huntington Library quarterly 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic philology 
JHI Journal of the history of ideas 
JMH Journal of modern history 
MLN Modern langugage notes 
MLQ Modern language quarterly 
MLR Modern language review 
MP Modern philology 
N§Q Notes and queries 
PMLA _ Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
PQ Philological quarterly 
RES Review of English studies 
SP Studies in philology 
TLS Times literary supplement (London) 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Allardyee, Mabel D. (comp.). Aberdeen University Library Mac- 
Bean Collection: a catalogue of books, pamphlets, broadsides, 
portraits, &c. in the Stuart and Jacobite collection gathered 
together by W. M. MacBean. (Aberdeen University studies, 


No. 126.) Aberdeen: The University Press, 1950. 
Rev. in TLS, May 19, p. 316. 


Annual bibliography of English language and literature. Vol. xxi 
(1940). Edited for the Modern Humanities Research <Associ- 
ation by Angus Macdonald. Assisted by Leslie N. Broughton. 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 1950. Pp. 288. 


Baldensperger, Fernand, and Werner P. Friederich. Bibliography 
of comparative literature. (University of North Carolina 
studies in comparative literature, No. 1.) Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. xxiv + 701. 


Baugh, Albert C., with the assistance of Allan G. Chester and 
Matthias A. Shaaber. ‘‘ American bibliography for 1949: Eng- 
lish language and literature.’’ PMLA, Lxv (April, 1950), 35-70. 


Bowers, Fredson. ‘‘Bibliographical evidence from the printer’s 
measure.’” Studies in bibliography, m (1949-50), 153-67. 


Most of the examples are drawn from books of the Restoration period. 
Bowers, Fredson. A supplement to the Woodward and McManaway 
Check list of English plays 1641-1700. Charlottesville: Bibli- 
ographical Society of the University of Virginia, 1949. Pp. 22 
(mimeographed ). 


Carriére, Joseph M., and others. ‘‘Anglo-French and Franco- 
American studies.’’ French American review, ut (1950), 79-119. 


Carty, James, and others (eds.). ‘‘Writings on Irish history, 
1949.’’ Irish historical studies, vu (1950), 109-19. 


Cordasco, Francesco. A bibliography of Robert Watt, M.D., author 
of the Bibliotheca Britannica, with a facsimile edition of his 
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catalogue of medical books and with a preliminary essay on 
his works: a contribution to eighteenth century medical history. 


New York: Kelleher, 1950. P 27 72. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 27, p. 682, pies +r ¥ 


Cordasco, Francesco. The 18th century novel: a handlist of general 
histories and articles of the last twenty-five years with a notice 
of bibliographical guides. With an introductory note by James 
R. Foster. (18th century bibliographical pamphlets, No. 8.) 


Brooklyn: Long Island University Press, 1950. Pp. 20. 
110 titles. 


Cordasco, Francesco. An introduction to 18th century medical 
bibliography, with a handlist of medical references and bibli- 
ographies published in the 18th century. (18th century bibli- 
ographical pamphlets, No. 7.) Brooklyn: Long Island Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. 11. 


Cordasco, Francesco. A register of 18th century bibliographies 
and references: a chronological quarter-century survey relat- 
ing to English literature, booksellers, newspapers, periodicals, 
printing & publishing; aesthetics, art & music; economics, his- 
tory & science. Chicago: V. Giorgio; Milano: Sansoni; Roma: 
Valleecchi; Paris: Alberto Tallone, 1950. Pp. 74. 


Over 500 titles, grouped according to year of publication. 


Cox, Edward Godfrey. A reference guide to the literature of 
travel, including tours, descriptions, towns, histories and an- 
tiquities, surveys, ancient and present state, gardening, etc., 
Vol. 11: Great Britain. (University of Washington publica- 
tions in language and literature, Vol. xu, May 1949.) Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1949. Pp. xiii + 732. Cf. 
PQ, xxix, 237. 

Rev. by Willard Hallam Bonner in JEGP, XLix, 257-60. 


Derby, J. Raymond (ed.). ‘‘The Romantie movement: a selective 
and eritical bibliography.’’ PQ, xxtx (1950), 97-150. 

Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities, 1949- 
1950 (Number 17). Compiled for the Association of Research 


Libraries. Edited by Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1950. Pp. 235. 

Dreyfus, John. ‘‘The Baskerville punches, 1750-1950.’’ Library, 
dth ser., v (1950), 26-48. 

Dreyfus, John. ‘‘Baskerville’s ornaments.’’ Transactions of the 
Cambridge Bibliographical Society, 1 (1950), 173-77. 

English literature 1660-1800: a bibliography of modern studies 
compiled for Philological quarterly by Ronald S. Crane, Louis 
I, Bredvold, Richmond P. Bond, Arthur Friedman, and Louis 
A. Landa, Vol. 1: 1926-1938. Foreword by Louis A. Landa. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. 575. 
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This is a reprinting of the annual numbers of the bibliographies as they 
appeared in Phtlological quarterly. Vol. 1 will contain the annual issues for 
1939 to 1950. 


Friedman, Arthur, and Louis A. Landa, with the assistance of 
John Loftis. ‘‘English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibli- 
ography.’’ PQ, xxix (1950), 236-306. 


Heawood, Edward. Watermarks mainly of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. (Monumenta chartae papyraceae historiam illus- 
trantia, Vol. 1.) Hilversum: Paper Publications Society, 1950, 
Pp. 156 + 533 plates. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 3, p. 700. See Allan H. Stevenson, ‘‘A critical study of 

Heawood’s Watermarks mainly of the 17th and 18th centuries,’’ Papers of 

the Bibliographical Society of America, XLV (1951), 23-36. 


Hirsch, Rudolph; Lucy Clark; and Fredson Bowers. ‘‘A selective 


check list of bibliographical scholarship for 1949.’’ Studies 
in bibliography, m1 (1950-51), 292-302. 


Loewenberg, Alfred. The theatre of the British Isles excluding 
London: a bibliography. London: Society for Theatre Re- 


search, 1950 (for 1949). Pp. x + 75. 
Rev. by John H. McDowell in Quarterly journal of speech, XXxvi, 425-26. 


Matthews, William. British diaries: an annotated bibliography of 
British diaries written between 1442 and 1942. Berkeley: Uni- 


versity of California Press, 1950. Pp. xxxiv + 339. 
Many of the diaries listed are unpublished or published only in part. Rev. 
in N§Q, cxev, 417. 


Miller, C. William. ‘‘Thomas Newcomb: a Restoration printer’s 
ornament stock.’’ Studies in bibliography, m1 (1950-51), 155-70. 


Munby, A. N. L. ‘‘Chirm’s banded bindings.’’ Transactions of the 
Cambridge Bibliographical Society, 1 (1950), 181-86. 


Povey, K., and I. J. C. Foster. ‘‘Turned chain-lines.’’ Library, 
5th ser., v (1950), 184-200. 


Careful search shows that as early as 1691 and throughout the eighteenth 
century books as well as newspapers might use half of a double-size paper, 
to produce customary formats in which the chain-lines go the wrong way, i, 
horizontal chain lines in folios, ete. For newspapers this paper was made in 
one sheet and then cut in half, to reduce the stamp tax; for book work, the 
paper was also manufactured with a cross bar in the deckle so that the paper 
was already separated into two sheets and did not require cutting. By both 
methods the chain-lines go the wrong way when the smaller sheet is folded 
and bound. 


Price, Lawrence M. ‘‘Anglo-German literary bibliography for 
1949.”” JEGP, xix (1950), 355-57. 


Rochedieu, Charles Alfred. Bibliography of French translations 
of English works, 1700-1800. With an introduction by Donald 
F. Bond. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 
xiii + 387. 


Rev. by Forrest Bowe in Romanic review, XLI, 144-51 (an important review). 
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Rouse, H. Blair, and others. ‘‘A selective and critical bibliography 
of studies in prose fiction for the year 1949.’’ JEGP, xux 
(1950), 358-87. 


Sarton, George, and others. ‘‘Seventy-third [-seventy-sixth] eriti- 
eal bibliography of the history and philosophy of science and 
of the history of civilization.’’ Isis, xi (1949), 124-93, 356- 
403; xL1 (1950), 58-103, 328-424. - 


Sawyer, Robert Graham (comp.). ‘‘Research in progress in the 
modern languages and literatures [listings for 1950|.’’ PMLA, 
Lxv (April, 1950), 123-288. 

For the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries see pp. 156-68. 

“Stereotyping and its inventor.’’ TLS, Feb. 10, 1950, Book pro- 
duction see., p. ix. 

On the Scotchman William Ged (c. 1690-1749). 


Stewart, Powell (ed.). British newspapers and periodicals, 1632- 
1800: a descriptive catalogue of a collection at the University 


of Texas. Austin: University of Texas, 1950. Pp. 172. 

A useful supplement to Crane and Kaye (and to the Union list of serials) 
that should help to publicize the holdings at Texas and to start many new 
investigations into the printing history of periodicals, It will be convenient 
to have a list of what Texas owns in 1950; and the notes about extra copies 
and variants will stir up anybody who consults the list. 

If one could ask for more, one might wish that the book could have been 
a little easier to use for quick reference. The transcribed title-pages differ- 
entiate italic and roman, caps and lower case (but not small caps), as well 
as U, V, VV, and W, ‘‘since in some instances it may serve to distinguish 
between issues or presses.’’ But I do not find any transcriptions being put 
to that use, and the pages are chiefly made more difficult to consult. The 
word ‘‘issue’’ is used confusingly, often to mean ‘‘edition,’’ apparently, but 
just as often not clear to anyone who has not himself compared the copies; 
under the Observator we learn that ‘‘two distinct editions or issues are repre- 
sented,’’ and we might have expected to be told whether the type is reset 
throughout or whether the change is only a slight alteration of the title-page. 
Similarly, we learn that a study of the London gazette ‘‘reveals a high per- 
centage of numbers with two or even three issues.’’ Since some numbers were 
reset, we could wish a little guidance as to the pattern revealed by the mul- 
tiple copies at Texas: are there usually three settings? or two? is it simul- 
taneous setting or later reprinting? On the other hand, mere variant title- 
pages of the Medley are unaccountably used to produce what Mr. Stewart 
calls a different publication. Still another matter that would make reference 
easier would be an indication of format: here are folios, quartos, and octavo 
reprints all gathered into one alphabet, and one can only determine what is 
being described by a knowledgeable study of all the notes: thus, the reprinted 
Spectator is elaborately recorded, with no indication of whether the Texas 
copy is the octavo or the duodecimo. (Only in the little ‘‘Postscript’’ of a 
dozen entries is the format recorded.) 

Two entries present a small puzzle. No. 62, the English mercurie, and No. 
121, the London gazette reporting the Great Fire, are both said to be obvious 
nineteenth-century hoaxes; these were printed as hoaxes in the eighteenth cent- 
ury, but only as souvenirs in the nineteenth century, and one would like to 
know which printing is at Texas. 

A pacquet of advice from Rome inherits from Crane and Kaye the indica- 
tion of a ‘‘Salmon’’ issue and a ‘‘Care’’ issue of the fifth volume, but the 
matter is not otherwise clarified. We also learn of the first volume of this 
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journal that ‘‘a cursory collation indicates that there are two issues of at 
least some numbers; ... two copies of Vol. 3 have not as yet been com- 
pared.’’ And concerning the folio Spectator ‘‘a cursory examination . 
reveals the existence of other issues.’’ Such sentences suggest the resources 
still awaiting exploitation at Austin. — ALLEN T. HAZEN. 


Talbert, E. W., and others. ‘‘ Recent literature of the Renaissance.”’ 
SP, xtvu (1950), 245-449. 


Todd, William B. ‘‘Observations on the incidence and interpreta- 
tion of press figures.’’ Studies in bibliography, m1 (1950-51), 
171-205. 


An article of first importance for students of eighteenth-century bibliography, 


Wing, Donald G. Short-title catalogue of books printed in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and British America and Eng- 
lish books printed in other countries, 1641-1700. Vol. u. New 


York: Index Society, 1949. Pp. xi + 520. 
Rev. by Edwin Eliott Willoughby in Library quarterly, xx, 144-45. 


The year’s work in English studies. Vol. xxix, 1948. Edited for 
the English Association by Frederick 8S. Boas. London: Geof- 
frey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1950. 

‘<The Restoration,’’ by V. de Sola Pinto, pp. 198-208; ‘‘The eighteenth 

century,’’ by Edith J. Morley, pp. 209-40. 


II. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Acres, W. Marston. ‘‘The South Sea Company.’’ Nd&Q, cxcv 
(1950), 140-42. 


New information from letters of 1720 and 1721. 


Acres, W. Marston. ‘‘West Country Jacobites in 1715.’’ N&Q, 
cxcv (1950), 162-64. 


Acres, W. Marston. ‘‘ William Wood: letters from France.’’ NV&Q, 
cxcv (1950), 464-69. 


Prints letters written in 1725 and 1726. 


Baker, C. H. Collins, and Muriel I. Baker. The life and circum- 
stances of James Brydges, first Duke of Chandos: patron of 


the liberal arts. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1949. Pp. 493. 
Rev. by Mildred Campbell in JMH, xxtl, 290; by Catherine S. Sims in 
AHR, tv, 665-66. 


Bald, R. C. ‘‘Sir William Chambers and the Chinese garden.”’ 
JHI, x1 (1950), 287-320. 


Mr. Bald has added another chapter to the ever-continuing story of Chinese 
gardening as a phase of eighteenth-century taste. Attached to a copy of the 
second edition of Chambers’ Dissertation on oriental gardening (1773) im 
the library of the College of Architecture, Cornell University, he found a 
letter in manuscript from Sir William to an unknown correspondent. Mr. 
Bald’s use of his discovery is both sound and interesting. The letter, ad- 
dressed ‘‘to a Gentleman who had objected to certain parts of his Treatise 
on Oriental Gardening,’’ is important, according to Mr. Bald, because of its 
‘brief unaffected statement of Chambers’ views and for its confession of 
the literary devices he had somewhat misguidedly employed. ’’ 
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The authenticity of Chambers’ Chinese theories has often been questioned. 
Mr. Bald makes a careful study, hitherto unattempted in relation to this 
particular problem, of all four of Sir William’s treatises on Chinese garden- 
ing. The art of laying out gardens among the Chinese has already been com- 
pared with the Dissertation and the differences between the two noted, but 
little attention has formerly been paid to certain changes in the second 
edition of the Dissertation, or to the Explanatory discourse, purportedly 
written by a Chinese, which was published with it. In spite of his difficulties 
in locating reliable information on Chinese garden theory, since European 
accounts are ‘‘sporadic rather than systematic’’ and early Chinese accounts 
practically non-existent, Mr. Bald has been able, by quoting comparative 
passages from relatively recent works such as Kerby’s An old Chinese garden 
(1928), Graham’s Chinese gardens (1938), and Inn’s Chinese houses and 
gardens (1940), to corroborate Chambers almost point by point in The art 
of laying out gardens. The only questionable section is that in which Chambers 
classified garden scenery into the pleasing, the horrid, and the enchanted. 
He has not been able, however, to find such corroboration in the later essays. 
It is important to remember that this is the very section which, greatly ex- 
panded in the later works, caused so much controversy in Chambers’ own day. 


Mr. Bald next makes a careful comparison of The art of laying out gardens 
(1751) with the Dissertation, written some fifteen years later. He then com- 
pares the first edition of the Dissertation with the second, and finally, the 
second edition with the Explanatory discourse. He finds that, while the 
original treatise was merely an account of Chinese gardens based on Chambers’ 
travels in the East, the Dissertation not only contains the whole of the earlier 
essay, but some new authentic material, as well as fictions of his own inven- 
tion. That the new work was entirely different in purpose; that it was a 
‘“‘vehicle for an extended criticism of current fashions in English Garden- 
ing’’ as well as an attack on Lancelot Brown, the most successful landscape 
gardener of his day; that it aroused a storm of disapproval resulting in the 
counter-attack by Mason (instigated by Walpole), has already been recog- 
nized. It is in his analysis of the changes in the second edition of the Dis- 
sertation, and of the reasons for the adding of the Explanatory discourse, 
in the light of remarks made by Chambers himself in the letter, that Mr. 
Bald has increased our understanding of this phase of the Chinese vogue. 
He finds that the second edition of the Dissertation is really an answer to 
the criticisms of the unknown correspondent. 

From the letter (which Mr. Bald prints in full), we learn that this cor- 
respondent had made fun of Chambers’ descriptions of enchanted scenery, of 
his emphasis on water-works, and of errors in his list of plants supposedly 
indigenous to China. He had included his own definition of gardening (quoted 
by Chambers): ‘‘To improve Nature, & to reduce Landscape to comfortable 
enjoyment.’’ Chambers freely admits the justice of the objections to the 
passages on the ‘‘enchanted Scenery of the Chinese,’’ but claims they are 
‘‘whimsiecal productions’’ and only a small part of the original plan. He 
writes: ‘These little sportive Episodes are introduced, & are only to be 
considered as Episodes in a poem or Interludes in a Drama.’’ The definition 
Chambers finds too narrow: ‘‘I would endeavour to go further, not only to 
improve, but adorn Nature with suitable accompanyments, not only to pro- 
vide for the comforts, but for the most exalted pleasures of life; far from 
being confined to a few acres, I wish to decorate Kingdoms, even worlds.’’ 
In the second edition of the Dissertation Chambers also adds a defense of 
his use of water-works and a revised list of plants indigenous to China, 

Mr. Bald points out that in the Explanatory discourse Chet-qua (a real 
Chinese from Canton who visited England from 1769-1772) is used by 
Chambers as a mouthpiece to answer objections and to clear up obscurities. 
The principal theme of the Discourse, which is only implied in the Dissertation, 
is Chambers’ conception of the whole of England as a garden. 

Mr. Bald makes some interesting speculations as to the author of the 
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original letter. ‘‘I shall be happy to see your book,’’ wrote Chambers in 
answer, ‘‘and am rejoiced to find that you have turned your thoughts towards 
gardening.’’ This would seem to imply a genuine respect for the man’s 
ideas. Mr. Bald suggests as reasonable possibilities Thomas Whately, George 
Mason, William Mason, and Horace Walpole, all writers on gardening of ‘‘the 
critical and speculative kind.’’ Walpole seems to him the most likely person 
because of certain comments about Chambers to be found in three of his letters 
and in his notes to Mason’s Satirical poems. His contention is plausible. 

Why, however, should Chambers have failed to address someone as prom- 
inent as Walpole by name? Is it likely that Walpole, during the time when 
he and Mason were corresponding about Chambers’ essay, would have neglected 
to mention that he had written to Chambers? Why didn’t Walpole save a 
copy of this letter, as was his usual custom? The definition of gardening is 
—as Chambers wrote—a very narrow definition of all that is implied by 
landscape gardening, even in the eighteenth century; it seems a definition 
far too limited in scope and too barren in phraseology to have contented 
Walpole. Whether he was responsible for the letter or not, what is really 
important is the progression of ideas in Chambers’ four essays, undoubtedly 
stimulated by the writer’s criticisms. Mr. Bald has demonstrated that Cham- 
bers’ views matured from ‘‘mere description’’ in The art of laying out 
gardens to the ‘‘exposition’’ in the Dissertation and in the Discourse of 
‘ideas which were not only in opposition to prevailing opinions but were, 
in some respects, far ahead of his time.’’ — ISABEL WAKELIN CHASE, 


Ballam, Harry, and Roy Lewis. The visitors’ book: England and 
the English as others have seen them, A.D. 1500-1950. London: 


Max Parrish, 1950. Pp. 250. 
Rev. in TLS, Dee. 1, p. 773. 


Beloff, Max (ed.). The debate on the American Revolution, 1761- 
1783. (The British political tradition, Bk. 1.) London: Nicholas 
Kaye, 1949. Pp. xii + 304. 


Rey. by R. A. Preston in Canadian historical review, XXX1, 196-97; in front 
art. in TLS, Feb. 24, pp. 114-15. 


Butterfield, H. ‘‘Charles James Fox and the Whig opposition in 
1792.’’ Cambridge historical journal, rx (1949), 293-330. 


Butterfield, Herbert. George III, Lord North, and the people, 


1779-1780. London: Bell, 1949. 
Rev. by Erich Eyck in Contemporary review, CLXXvU, 251-52; by Donald 
Grove Barnes in Political science quarterly, LXV, 635-36; in front art. in TLS, 
Jan. 6, pp. 1-3. 


Carty, James (ed.). Ireland from the flight of the Earls to 
Grattan’s Parliament (1607-1782): a documentary record. Dub- 
lin: Fallon, 1949. Pp. xvi + 192. 


Carty, James (ed.). Jreland from Grattan’s Parliament to the 
Great Famine (1783-1850). Dublin: Fallon, 1949. Pp. 180. 


Chaloner, W. H. ‘‘The Egertons in Italy and the Netherlands, 
1729-1734: with two unpublished letters from Joseph Smith, 
sometime H. M. Consul at Venice.’’ Bulletin of the John Ry- 
lands Iibrary, xxxu (1950), 157-70. 


Of interest for the training of younger sons of the gentry. 
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Cherry, George L. ‘‘The legal and philosophical position of the 
Jacobites, 1688-1689.’’ JMH, xxm (1950), 309-21. 


Cholmondeley, R. H. (ed.). The Heber letters, 1783-1832. London: 


Batchworth Press, 1950. Pp. 355. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 25, p. 530. 


Clark, Dora Mae. ‘‘George Grenville as First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1763-1765.’’ HLQ, xm 
(1950), 382-97. 


Of interest for the relationship between the prime minister and the crown. 


Cobban, Alfred (ed.). The debate on the French Revolution, 1789- 
1800. (The British political tradition, Bk. 1.) London: Nicholas 
Kaye, 1950. Pp. xx + 496. 

Rev. by Arthur H. Basye in AHR, LVI, 182-83; by Erie Harrison in Queen’s 

quarterly, LVM, 100-105; in front art. in TLS, Feb. 24, pp. 114-15. 


Connell, K. H. The population of Ireland, 1750-1845. Oxford: 


Clarendon Press; London: Cumberlege, 1950. Pp. 293. 
Rev. by R. C. Geary in Studies, Xxxix, 472-74; in TLS, Aug. 11, p. 499. 


Cozens-Hardy, Basil (ed.). The diary of Sylas Neville, 1767-1788. 
Oxford University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1950. Pp. xvi 
357. 
mg in Durham University journal, xLim (1951), 68-69; in TLS, Dec. 22, 
p. 816. 
de Beer, G. R. Travellers in Switzerland. Oxford University Press; 


London: Cumberlege, 1949. Pp. 584. 
Travellers from 1660 to 1800 are listed chronologically, pp. 21-113. 


Dechamps, Jules. Les fsles britanniques et la Révolution frangaise 
(1789-1803). Brussels: La Renaissance du Livre, 1949. Pp. 
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ton Public Library quarterly, 1 (1950), 49-62. 
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lated by Erie Northeott. London: Bell, 1950. Pp. 396. 


Rev. by Herbert Butterfield in Contemporary review, CLXXvIl, 125-26. 


Falk, Bernard. Thomas Rowlandson, his life and art: a docu- 


mentary record. London: Hutchinson, 1950. Pp. 263. 
Rey. by John Arlott in Fortnightly, cLxxtl, 203-4; in TLS, Feb. 3, p. 68. 


FitzGerald, Brian. Lady Louisa Conolly, 1743-1821: an Anglo- 


Irish biography. London: Staples Press, 1950. Pp. 196. 
Rev. in TLS, May 26, p. 320. 


Flower, Desmond (ed.). Voltaire’s England. London: Cassell, 1950. 
Pp. 191. 


Extracts from Voltaire giving his verdicts on English manners, institutions, 
and men. Rev. in TLS, June 16, p. 374. 
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Fussell, G. E. More old English farming books: from Tull to the 
Board of Agriculture, 1731-93. London: Crosby Lockwood, 


1950. Pp. 186. 
Rev. by E. John Russell in Nature, cLXv1, 126; in TLS, April 28, p. 263. 


Fussell, G. E., and H. Fyrth. ‘‘Eighteenth-century Scottish agri- 
cultural writings.’’ History, xxxv (1950), 49-63. 
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math of the great war for the empire, 1754-1763.’’ Political 
science quarterly, Lxv (1950), 86-104. 
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struggle for North America. Toronto: University of Toronto 


Press, 1950. Pp. xvii+-338. 
Rev. by George F. G. Stanley in Canadian historical review, XxxX1, 408-10. 
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Canadian historical review, Xxx1 (1950), 113-24. 
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Anglo-Netherlands Society, 1950. Pp. 283. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 11, p. 499. 
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don: Cape, 1950. Pp. 509. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 24, p. 742. 
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University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1950. Pp. 631. 


Hill, Christopher, and Edmund Dell (eds.). The good old cause: the 
English revolution of 1640-60, its causes, course, and conse- 


quences. London: Lawrence and Wishart, 1950. Pp. 488. 
Rev. in TLS, March 3, p. 135. 


Jaspar, Marcel-Henri. William Pitt, comte de Chatham, fondateur 
de l’Empire britannique. Paris: Lumiére, 1949. Pp. 212. 


Jones, E. H. Stuart. An invasion that failed: the French expedi- 


tion to Ireland, 1796. Oxford: Blackwell, 1950. Pp. 256. 
Rev. by R. H. in Studies, XXx1x, 354-55; in TLS, June 16, p. 376. 


Jones, E. H. Stuart. The last invasion of Britain. Cardiff: Univers- 
ity of Wales Press, 1950. Pp. 324. 


Describes a French invasion of Wales in 1797. Rev. in TLS, Oct. 27, p. 674. 


Kraus, Michael. The Atlantic civilization: eighteenth-century ori- 
gins. Ithaea, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, for the American 
Historical Association, 1949. Pp. xi + 334. 


Rev. by Thomas C. Cochran in Pennsylvania magazine of history and bi- 
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ography, UXXIV, 528-29; by Hans Kohn in JMH, xxul, 367-68; by R. R. Palmer 
in AHR, LV, 868-70; by G. W. Pierson in Yale review, xxx1x, 545-47; by Max 
Savelle in Political science quarterly, Lxv, 626-28. 


Lloyd, Arnold. Quaker social history, 1669-1738. With an intro- 
duction by Herbert G. Wood. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1950. Pp. xv + 207. 


Rev. by Richmond P. Miller in Pennsylvania magazine of history and bi- 
ography, LXXIV, 532-33; by Hubert W. Peet in Contemporary review,-CLXxvIn, 
253; by Frederick B. Tolles in AHR, Lv1, 96-97; in TLS, Feb. 17, p. 108. 


McAnally, Sir Henry. The Irish militia, 1793-1816: a social and 
military study. Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds; London: Eyre 


and Spottiswoode, 1950. Pp. 337. 
Rev. in TLS, June 2, p. 338. 


MacLysaght, Edward. Irish life in the seventeenth century. See- 
ond edition, revised and enlarged. Cork University Press; Ox- 


ford: Blackwell, 1950. Pp. 480. 
Rev. by R. H. in Studies, Xxxtx, 359-60; in TLS, July 7, p. 418. 


Maxwell, Constantia. Country and town in Ireland under the 


Georges. Dundalk: Dundalgan Press, 1949. Pp. 380. 
Rev. by John E. Pomfret in AHR, Lv, 888-89; in TLS, Feb. 3, p. 75. 


Murray, John J. ‘‘An eighteenth-century whitebook.’’ HLQ, xm 
(1950), 371-82. 


An example of diplomatie propaganda; it concerns the arrest in 1717 of 
Count Gyllenborg, the Swedish minister to England, for an alleged plot to 
overthrow the Hanoverians. 


Nicholas, Donald. ‘‘The Welsh Jacobites.’’ Transactions of the 
Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, 1948, pp. 467-74. 


Oldham, Esther. ‘‘The fan—a gentleman’s accessory.’’ Connois- 
seur, Cxxv (1950), 14-20. 


Interesting information about an eighteenth-century fashion. 


Petrie, Sir Charles. The Jacobite movement: the first phase, 1688- 
1716. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1948; New York: Mac- 


millan, 1949. Pp. 240. 
Rev. by Godfrey Davies in AHR, Lv, 666; by Harold Hulme in JMH, xxul, 
293; by Henrietta Tayler in Scottish historical review, XxXIx, 111-13. 


Petrie, Sir Charles. The Jacobite movement: the last phase, 1716- 


1807. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1950. Pp. 221. 
Rev. by R. H. in Studies, xxx1x, 230-31; in TLS, June 9, p. 359. 


Phillips, A. H. (comp.). Georgian scrapbook. London: Werner 
Laurie, 1950. Pp. 154. 
A compilation from diaries and newspapers of various aspects of social life 
under the Georges. Rev. in TLS, May 12, p. 291. 


Plant, Marjorie. ‘‘The servant problem in eighteenth century 
Seotland.’’ Scottish historical review, xxtx (1950), 143-57. 
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Pryde, George S. The treaty of union of Scotland and England, 


1707. London: Nelson, 1950. Pp. 120. 
Rev. in TLS, May 12, p. 291. 


Richardson, A. E. An introduction to Georgian architecture. Lon- 


don: Art and Technies, 1949. Pp. 256. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 27, p. 62. 


Robbins, Caroline. ‘‘The strenuous Whig, Thomas Hollis of Lin- 
coln’s Inn.’’ William and Mary quarterly, vu (1950), 406-53. 


The series of articles in recent issues of the William and Mary quarterly il- 
lustrating the connection between the English Whig tradition and the Ameri- 
can Revolution has now this notable addition by Professor Caroline Robbins. 
Her access to the original diary, whereas others have used only the privately 
printed Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, and her wide acquaintance with English 
and American sources have enabled her to define with greater precision than 
her predecessors have done the part, minor but important, Hollis played in the 
opening scenes of the Revolution. The biography she has constructed is much 
fuller and more accurate than previous lives. His services to education by 
his generous gifts of books in many quarters, notably Harvard University, are 
also adequately set forth. Indeed, as Professor Robbins remarks, his dona- 
tions of hundreds of volumes ‘‘were to be in the long run his most effective 
service for the principles they proclaimed.’’ 

While no one is likely to deny the value of these meticulous researches some 
may wish that the nature of ‘‘the revolutionary heritage’’ of the American 
patriots was explained. Was there common ground on which Milton, Marvell, 
Harrington, Vane, and Sidney stood except their belief that resistance to 
tyranny was justified? Had they anything constructive to offer? These ques- 
tions are bound up with another. Professor Robbins asserts that ‘‘in the long 
run the split in the English-speaking world was due in large part to the div- 
ision in the English Whig party.’’ The five had certainly not agreed about 
politics when alive and had little common heritage to pass on to posterity. What 
was there in the theories of Milton and the others which would have taught 
the English Whigs of the Revolutionary era how to avoid the clash between the 
sentiments of independence in America and of imperialism in England, or 
even to close up their own ranks? That the divisions among the Whigs en- 
abled George III to pursue a line of policy that precipitated the struggle is 
no doubt true, but that they did more than hasten an inevitable separation 
would be hard to demonstrate. Possibly salutary neglect was the one policy 
which might have postponed the Revolution for a time and allowed independence 
to be achieved by almost imperceptible stages, but none of the five English 
writers enumerated above advocated this attitude towards colonies —GODFREY 
DAVIES. 


Savage, Oliver D. ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s London.’’ Contemporary review, 
cLxxvi (1950), 49-53. 


Schilling, Bernard N. Conservative England and the case against 
Voltaire. New York: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. xu 
394. 

my by Samuel Kliger in South Atlantic quarterly, xLix, 549-50; by C. A. 
Moore in AHR, Lv1, 190-91. 

‘“Why was it,’’ Mr. Schilling has asked himself, ‘‘that Voltaire suffered 
so much and so long from the disapproval of England?’’ The answer is con- 
tained in the next 350 pages: Voltaire was condemned because English con- 
servatism saw in him the first cause of all those social and political evils that 
had contaminated France, and that must never be allowed to cross the Channel. 
The thinking man is quite capable of detesting ideas and doctrines as such; 
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the unreflecting mass of mankind finds it easier to focus its hatred or its 
fear on nations and individuals. The role of Voltaire, therefore, in the Eng- 
land of the late eighteenth century, was to be a sort of philosophical Saint Se- 
bastian transfixed by the arrows of English indignation, a target for the anti- 
Jacobins, a bogey man who could stand as an image of all that was most hate- 
ful to the English ruling classes, to the shopkeepers and tradesmen, and even 
(surprisingly enough) to the mob. Mr. Schilling’s book therefore claims at- 
tention from several different kinds of reader. It is primarily a study of the 
growing conservatism of England stimulated by a growing fear of France. 
But it is necessarily too a study of national psychology, and of conservative 
propaganda working very effectively on the mass mind. (In this last respect 
Mr. Schilling’s researches have a topical interest for the American reader, 
though he nowhere draws any parallel between the England of the younger 
Pitt and the United States of today.) It is also, of course, a book about 
Voltaire, but only in a secondary sense. Voltaire’s name keeps recurring, but 
the section devoted to him occupies only about one fifth of the entire book. 
His main function is to enable Mr. Schilling to focus English anti-revolutionary 
feeling on a single individual; and though Voltaire is undoubtedly the most 
suitable figure for this purpose, it would have been possible to cover most of 
the same ground by examining the attacks during the same period on Rousseau. 


The chief virtues of Mr. Schilling’s book lie in his collection and sifting of 
the evidence. He draws upon a wide range of reading, and presents a clear and 
detailed picture of contemporary comment and opinion. The only important 
field from which he does not appear to have drawn is the rich collection of 
satirical prints in the British Museum. The cartoonist often succeeds in put- 
ting the issues more forcibly than the writer, and in making us understand 
more easily what lies behind contemporary prejudices and attitudes. Mr. 
Schilling, however, is in no need of more material; indeed, his reader will 
almost inevitably become rather fatigued by the constant citation of evidence 
on page after page. It is only fair to add that Mr. Schilling’s dovetailing of 
his numerous quotations into the text is skilfully done. An example will show 
what is good and what is bad in his method. On pp. 20-21 he writes: ‘‘ William 
III probably would have been exaggerating had he actually said that the 
English ‘seemed as much to forget what they had called me over for, as that 
they had called me over,’ this being Lyttleton’s opinion. But just as the best 
way to recommend a novelty to the English ‘is to make them believe that it 
is a revival,’ so the best defence of their revolution was to say that it was a 
recovery or restoration of ‘the inherited and immemorial liberties of English- 
men.’ Roderick Random is obliged to instruct an ignorant French soldier in 
these refinements ....’’ The references here are to Lord Lyttleton’s Dialogues 
of the dead, Lord Hugh Cecil’s Conservatism, A. V. Dicey’s Law and public 
opinion in England, and, of course, Roderick Random. They illustrate, incident- 
ally, the scope of the author’s reading, and its availability, and they help 
him to make his point that the Glorious Revolution of 1688 was a very conserva- 
tive one. But as page after page goes by, and the quotations fall like snow- 
flakes and settle imperceptibly on the printed page, they begin to blur the 
clear outlines of the argument. The emphasis is continually being shifted slightly 
from the point at issue to the author or authors who are helping Mr. Schilling 
to make his point. In the end we begin to feel that we should like to hear 
his own uninterrupted voice more often, and the voices of his witnesses less. 
(Over seventy pages are required at the end of the book to supply the refer- 
ences for evidence presented in the text.) With such an impressive weight of 
documentation, too, the reader has a sense of repetition, a feeling that he has 
heard this before. He probably hasn’t, but he has heard something like it. The 
main objection to Mr. Schilling’s book is not that he has not proved his case, 
but that he has proved it over and over again. The nail is repeatedly hit on the 
head long after it has gone satisfactorily home. 

While Mr. Schilling’s learning is not in question, one may have some reser- 
vations in points of detail. He seems to be more at home in the later than in 
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the earlier part of the century. ‘‘In the later decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,’’ he tells us, ‘‘a sense of philanthropy, of justice, and altruism mani- 
fested itself in devotion to many humane causes’’ (p. 123). But many of 
those causes were being actively pursued in the first decades of the century, 
and even slightly earlier. On the other hand, the statement (p. 74) that ‘‘ there 
were no efficient means of communication, no decent roads or forms of trans- 
portation to encourage moving from place to place’’ applies much more to 
Queen Anne’s day than to the Regency period. A good deal, too, of what Mr. 
Schilling has to say of eighteenth-century conservatism is equally applicable 
to Englishmen in the nineteenth century, and even in the seventeenth century. 
Mr. Schilling cites Josiah Tucker (p. 72) as one of those who were in favour 
of restricting the right to vote to ten-pound householders. But in 1647 Crom- 
well and Ireton, having just effected a revolution, were arguing the same 
case at a meeting of the General Council of the Army, in opposition to Rains- 
borough and Wildman, who were in favour of universal manhood suffrage. 
Mr. Schilling, again, gives some excellent examples of English complacency. 
But this, too, was not peculiar to the eighteenth century: one is reminded of 
Sir Charles Adderley addressing the Warwickshire farmers in the 1860’s and 
Mr. Roebuck exclaiming to the Sheffield cutlers, ‘‘I pray that our unrivalled 
happiness may last! ’’ 

In seeking to account for the fear of the ‘‘lower orders’’ by the upper 
classes, Mr. Schilling suggests (p. 69) that it is to be related to ‘‘a low 
view of average human nature, which led them to distrust the undisciplined 
mob, and partly to anti-intellectualism which opposed education for the lower 
ranks of society. They relied on a limited education for the poor and sought 
the powerful assistance of the church to keep the potentially dangerous part 
of society in contented submission to their lot.’’ There may be some truth 
in this explanation, but Mr. Schilling seems to get the emphasis wrong. The 
mob was undisciplined: Matthew Arnold was still afraid of it in the 1870’s. 
It was undisciplined because it was ignorant, uneducated. Whose fault was 
that? No doubt it was the fault of the upper classes, who should have seen 
that they were better educated. But to suggest that those upper classes 
deliberately tried to keep the poor in ignorance is only half a truth, even 
though Mr. Schilling can bring some evidence to support his statement. Here 
he seems to approach the problem as one accustomed to rapid development, 
to state education, to committees determining how public money shall be spent. 
In the eighteenth century there was no state education, no public money for 
it, and plenty of people grumbling about the taxes. The lack of state education 
for the poor was much more due to inertia than to deliberate policy, or to 
anti-intellectualism; the reasons for it were not essentially different from 
those that accounted for the lack of a state medical service. Mr. Schilling has 
a good deal to say about ‘‘anti-intellectualism,’’ and it is admittedly an 
attitude that has to be taken into consideration. But to suggest (p. 84) that 
‘‘anti-intellectualism ... finds an echo in the English church’s dislike of 
freethinking, deism, sceptical philosophy’’ is surely rather naive. Have church- 
men ever welcomed anything that may weaken the authority of the Church? 


Here and there one may question Mr. Schilling’s familiarity with the English 
scene. He makes a good deal of the veneration in which George III was held 
by his English subjects, and cites in support the dedication to a poem called 
Royal perseverance, in which the author avers that the King is ‘‘the most 
pious, clement, amiable humane, and benevolent prince now living’’. Those 
adjectives are certainly not all inapplicable to George III, and considering 
the field of competition the statement is perhaps not far from the truth. But 
Mr. Schilling must know more about the convention of dedications in the 
eighteenth century than to suppose that they can usefully be cited as evidence 
of character or opinion. He seems to be surprised, too, that Miss Talbot 
should write to Miss Carter in 1760 to express her joy at George III’s accession 
to the throne, and that two years later John Shebbeare should celebrate him 
as ‘‘a king who glories in the name of Briton’’. But hope springs eternal 
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even in the Englishman’s breast, and the weleome for the new king was 
largely accounted for by the fact that the old king had reigned so long that 
everyone was thoroughly tired of him, that he had never ceased to be a German 
at heart, and that he was never a popular figure. The new king was young 
and good-looking, and he was the first of the Hanoverians to be really an 
Englishman. Criticism of George III followed in due course, as Mr. Schilling 
himself points out. 

If it is admissible, therefore, to disagree with Mr. Schilling on a few points 
of interpretation, it is also possible to agree with him in his main argument, 
and to admire the pertinacity with which he has sustained it. Every reader 
of his book will learn something, and most of us will learn a good deal. As 
a contribution to the history of ideas and an interpretation of historical atti- 
tudes, it has real and permanent value——JAMES R. SUTHERLAND, 


Schueller, Herbert M. ‘‘The pleasures of music: speculation in 
British musie criticism, 1750-1800.’’ Journal of aesthetics and 
art criticism, vir (1950), 155-71. 

An interesting study with many parallels to the criticism of literature and 
other arts. 


Sirén, Osvald. China and the gardens of Europe in the eighteenth 

century. New York: Ronald Press, 1950. Pp. xiv + 233 + 192. 

Pope, Bridgeman, Kent, Shenstone, Walpole, Brown, Refton, Chambers, Price, 
and others receive attention, 


Smith, Bromley, and Douglas Ehninger. ‘‘The terrafilial disputa- 
tions at Oxford.’’ Quarterly journal of speech, xxxvi (1950), 
033-39. 


Staehelin, Felix. Der jiingere Stuartpritendent und sein Aufent- 
halt in Basel, 1754-1756. Basel: Universitit Basel, 1949. 
Rev. by Henrietta Tayler in Scottish historical review, xxIx, 106-7. 


Stroud, Dorothy. Henry Holland, 1745-1806. (The architects, 0.) 
London: Art and Technies, 1950. Pp. 104. 


Sturgess, H. A. C. (comp.). Register of admissions to the Honour- 
able Society of the Middle Temple, Vol. 1: Fifteenth century 
to 1781; Vol. u: 1782 to 1909; Vol. m: 1910 to 1944. London: 
Butterworth, for the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple, 


1950. 
Rey. in TLS, June 16, p. 380. 


Turnor, Reginald. James Wyatt, 1746-1813. (The architects, 1.) 


London: Art and Teehnies, 1950. 
Rev. in TLS, July 14, p. 432. 


Veenendaal, A. J. ‘‘The opening phase of Marlborough’s campaign 
of 1708 in the Netherlands.’’ History, xxxv (1950), 34-48. 


A version from Dutch sources. 


Weisinger, Herbert. ‘‘The English origins of the sociological inter- 
pretation of the Renaissanee.’’ JHI, x1 (1950), 321-38. 
Chiefly concerned with eighteenth-century figures. 
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White, T. H. The age of scandal: an excursion through a minor 


period. London: Cape, 1950. Pp. 264. 
Rev. unfavorably in TLS, July 21, p. 450 (‘‘displays no genuine under- 
standing of the eighteenth century’’). 


Wyndham, Humphrey. A backward glance. London: William 


Clowes, 1950. 
Based on the diary of Joseph Bullock, a country gentleman of the late 
eighteenth century. 


Wyndham, H. A. A family history, 1688-1837: the Wyndhams of 
Somerset, Sussex and Wiltshire. Oxford University Press; Lon- 
don: Cumberlege, 1950. Pp. 387. 


Young, Perey M.: The oratorios of Handel. London: Dobson, 1949. 


Pp. 244. 
Rev. by Winton Dean in Music and letters, xxx1, 63-65. 


III, PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION 


Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘Franklin’s deistical Indians.’’ Proceed- 
ings of the American Philosophical Society, xciv (1950), 398-410. 


Concerned in part with ‘‘an ingenious literary hoax perpetrated by Franklin”’ 
in the London chronicle, June, 1768. 


Baker, Frank. ‘‘The relations between the Society of Friends and 
early Methodism.’’ London quarterly and Holborn review, 
CLxxI (1948), 312-23; cLxxiv (1949), 239-48. 


Birrell, T. A. Catholic allegiance and the Popish Plot: a study of 
some Catholic writers of the Restoration period. Nijmegen and 
Utrecht: Dekker & Van de Vegt, 1950. Pp. 18. 

Rev. by H. H. Hoskins in English studies, XxX1, 239. 

Bowmer, John C. ‘‘The relations between the Society of Friends 
and early Methodism.’’ London quarterly and Holborn review, 
CLXXxv (1950), 148-53, 222-27. 


Bowmer, John C. ‘‘The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in early 
Methodism.’’ London quarterly and Holborn review, CLXXxv 
(1950), 338-45. 


Brauer, Jerald C. ‘‘Puritan mysticism and the development of lib- 
eralism.’’ Church history, xtx (1950), 151-70. 

Argues that ‘‘the mystical element of Puritanism exhibits certain character- 
istics which are also found in the liberal spirit of late seventeenth-century 
England.’’ 

Bullett, Gerald. The English mystics. London: Michael Joseph, 
1950. Pp. 239. 

Rey. in TLS, Aug. 4, p. 489. 

Carré, Meyrick H. Phases of thought in England. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xix + 392. 
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See particularly Chap. VII: ‘‘The new philosophy’’ (pp. 224-79), and Chap. 
VIII: ‘‘The empirical philosophy’’ (pp. 280-342). Rev. by E. A. Moody in 
Journal of philosophy, Xvi, 719-20; by Gilbert Ryle in Philosophy, xxv, 181- 
83; by Eldon M. Talley in Thought, xxv, 149-51. 


Carter, C. Sydney. ‘‘ Augustus Montague Toplady: a world-famous 
divine.’’ Evangelical quarterly, xx1 (1949), 286-96. 


Church, Leslie F. More about the early Methodist people. London: 
Epworth Press, 1950. 
Rev. in TLS, April 7, Religious books sec., p. vii. 


Conklin, Edwin G. ‘‘Joseph Priestley and the American Philo- 
sophical Society: his experiments on spontaneous generation.’’ 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, xc1v (1950), 
127-31. 


Coomer, Dunean. ‘‘The influence of Puritanism and dissent on 
Methodism.’’ London quarterly and Holborn review, CUXXxv 
(1950), 346-50. 


Cragg, G. R. From Puritanism to the age of reason: a study of 
changes in religious thought within the Church of England, 
1660-1700. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1950. Pp. 
vi + 247. 

Contains chapters on the Cambridge Platonists, Locke, Toland, the new 


science, the Latitudinarians, toleration. Rev. by Jerald C. Brauer in Church 
history, Xix, 300-301. 


Duveen, Denis, ‘‘ James Price (1752-1783) : chemist and alechemist.’’ 
Isis, xL1 (1950), 281-83. 


Gloyne, 8S. Roodhouse. John Hunter. Edinburgh: E. and S. Living- 


stone, 1950. Pp. 104. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 24, p. 754. 


Hunter, William B., Jr. ‘‘The seventeenth-century doctrine of 
plastie nature.’’ Harvard theological review, xii (1950), 197- 
213. 

An interesting account of a popular anti-mechanistic theory, with referen- 
ces to Boyle, Newton, Locke, Blackmore, Prior, Pope, and others, 


James Hutton, 1726-1797: commemoration of the 150th anniver- 
sary of his death. (Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, See. B, Vol. uxm, Pt. 4.) Edinburgh and London: Oliver 


and Boyd, 1950. Pp. v + 351-402. 
On the founder of modern geology. Rev. by H. H. Read in Nature, cLxv, 
780, 


Kenney, C. E. ‘‘ William Leybourn, 1626-1716.’’ Library, 5th ser., 
v (1950), 159-71. , 
A bibliographical account of the author of books on mathematics, astron- 
omy, dialling, navigation, and surveying. 
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Kirchberger, C. ‘‘ Elizabeth Burnet, 1661-1709.’’ Church quarterly 
review, CxLvim (1949), 17-51. 
A memoir of the third wife of Gilbert Burnet and a correspondent of Locke, 


Kirehner, Walther. ‘‘Mind, mountain, and history.’”’ JHI, x 
(1950), 412-47. 

This article traces the history of attitudes towards mountains from the early 
cultures of the Near East to the present. The method of historical narrative 
turns on the assumption that each culture or period has an ‘‘ outlook on life’’ 
or ‘‘ Weltgefihl’’ and that the attitudes towards mountains can be explained 
in terms of these. The rhetorie of the explanations is mostly casual, the logic 
implicitly circular. We are told that the Romans’ feeling for natural beauty 
was weak; therefore they did not like mountains. How do we know that their 
feeling for natural beauty was weak? Because they did not like mountains, 
The conclusions are always present in the posited Weltgefihl, so conveniently 
present as to preclude any appeal to evidence like the imagery of Horace or 
Virgil. ‘‘Rhythm’’ is the metaphor chosen to explain the mysterious succes- 
sion of Weltgefiihle. The Weltgefiihl of the Middle Ages, we are told, lacked 
curiosity about nature; therefore when King Peter III of Aragon was moved 
by curiosity to climb a mountain in 1287, clearly a new Weltgefihl was (fore- 
sightedly) taking over. ‘‘Here is the birth of an attitude which from that 
time on has possessed the Western world.... No wonder that from that time 
on, mountains, like other forbidden fields, begin to lose their dread.... No 
wonder that the men most typical of their age turn their attention to this 
new attraction....’’ (p. 422). If we may not wonder, what is left to us? 
The article cites no texts from seventeenth or eighteenth century writings which 
are not generally familiar. Neither Dennis nor Gray is mentioned; nor any 
minor writers like Thomas Gainsford or Erasmus Warren.—H. V. 8. Open. 


Knox, R. A. Enthusiasm: a chapter in the history of religion, with 
special reference to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: Cumberlege, 1950. Pp. 
vill + 622. 

Rev. in middle art. in TLS, Dee. 8, p. 784; in Durham University journal, 

XLUI (1951), 65-66. 


MacGregor, Geddes. **The Row heresy.’’ Harvard theological re- 
view, XL (1950), 281-301. 
A good deal about the rigor of the Scottish Kirk in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. Of interest to students of Burns. 


Maclear, James I’. ‘‘Quakerism and the end of the interregnum.” 
Church history, xtx (1950), 240-70. 


MeRae, Robert. ‘‘ Final causes in the age of reason.’’ University of 
Toronto quarterly, x1x (1950), 247-58. 
Concerned to a considerable extent with Hume’s Dialogues concerning nat- 
wral religion. 


Martin, Bernard. John Newton. London: Heinemann, 1950. Pp. 
372. 

John Newton is an important eighteenth-century figure for several reasons. 
He was closely associated with the slavery question because of his early ex 
perience as a slave trader and his subsequent efforts to promote emancipation 
of the Negroes. For a time he was regarded as the leader of the Evangelical 
movement within the Established Church. His writings, especially his Authenw 
tic narrative and his hymns, reached a large reading public. Finally, he was 
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the close friend and counselor of William Cowper. Because of these various 
roles, Newton should be an excellent subject for biography. Mr. Bernard 
Martin has had access to hitherto unpublished documents and he is able to 
provide a great deal of information; nevertheless, his life of Newton is a dis- 
appointing book. 

In an article entitled ‘‘New light on William Cowper’’ which appeared in 
English (vu, [Summer, 1950], 67-68) Mr. Martin states that certain of New- 
ton’s letters which he consulted have since been purchased by the British 
Museum and are now catalogued as Egerton MS 3662. Presumably much of 
his material was uncatalogued at the time he used it and therefore had no 
press marks, But there are other ways of identifying unpublished letters—by 
date, the person addressed, ete. Mr. Martin fails to supply this kind of in- 
formation, and his life of Newton has no bibliographical references even to 
printed sources. Furthermore, in the text chronology is often indicated by 
phrases such as ‘‘about this time,’’ with the result that the reader is perplexed 
to know whether the event described occurred a few weeks or a few years after 
a preceding event. 

Because of the lack of references one cannot be sure whether the description 
of a person or setting is based on manuscript evidence or upon the author’s 
pictorial imagination. He writes as follows on the departure of young New- 
ton from his bride-to-be and her family: ‘‘Jack urged him to write and 
promised to maintain a regular correspondence. Mary was quite self-possessed 
and waved her hand as he rode away; and when he looked back at the turn 
into the road he could still see his friends standing around the door, and he 
fancied Mary waved again.’’ How much of this is fact and how much fiction, 
only Mr. Martin knows. On the other hand, when he does quote directly from 
a manuscript, the material is often tediously repetitive. Several quotations, 
for instance, serve merely to emphasize the deep affection that existed be- 
tween Newton and his wife. The point itself is worth establishing, but a few 
extracts should be sufficient to convince the reader of the connubial felicity 
of the parson and his spouse. 

In his preface Mr. Martin asserts that he wishes to correct the impression 
that Newton was ‘‘a mere foil’’ to William Cowper. Newton, as we have in- 
dicated, was an important person in his own right, but this biography does not 
sufficiently associate him with his age to bring out that point. Much more 
stress should have been placed upon the significant role of the clergyman as 
leader of the Evangelical Party. 

The best sections of the book are those dealing with Newton’s early period 
as captain of a slave ship. The logs kept by Newton and his letters contain 
vivid details of the business of purchasing, transporting, and disciplining 
his human cargoes. There are also a few new side-lights on the clergyman’s 
residence at Olney, and for the first time one is shown Mrs. Newton’s rela- 
tionship with Cowper. Taking a somewhat new slant on an old controversy, Mr. 
Martin attributes Cowper’s Calvinism to the influence of Nathaniel Cotton, 
the doctor at whose asylum the poet recovered from his first attack of insanity, 
but no evidence is provided to support this view. The author does not overlook 
the unpleasant aspects of Newton’s character—his obtuseness, his over eager 
efforts to appear as an author, and his fanatical tendencies. In a summary 
chapter, however, Newton is presented as a prototype of humanity, torn by 
conflicts in early life but eventually emerging from them with his character 
strengthened. This picturesque touch accords with the kind of biography Mr. 
Martin has written but not with the kind of life that one could have wished 
to see.— MAURICE J. QUINLAN. 


Mathews, H. F, Methodism and the education of the people, 1791- 


1851. London: Epworth Press, 1950. 
Rey. in TLS, April 7, Religious books sec., p. vii. 


Patrick, M. Four centuries of Scottish psalmody. Oxford Univer- 
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sity Press; London: Cumberlege, 1950. Pp. xxiv + 234. 
Rev. in TLS, April 7, Religious books sec., p. iv. 


Patterson, Louise Diehl. ‘‘Hooke’s gravitation theory and its in- 
fluence on Newton.’’ Isis, xu (1949), 327-41; xii (1950), 32-45, 
Cf. Alexandre Koyré, ibid., xii, 195-96, and Patterson, pp. 304-5. 


Raistrick, Arthur. Quakers in science and industry: being an ac- 
count of the Quaker contributions to science and industry 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. London: Ban- 
nisdale Press, 1950. Pp. 361. 

Rev. by H. B. Pointing in Contemporary review, CLXXVII, 318-19; in TLS, 

June 23, p. 390. 


Roberts, William J. ‘‘The spiritual legacy of William Williams of 
Pantycelyn.’’ London quarterly and Holborn review, CLXxv 
(1950), 330-34. 

Williams (1717-91), a Welsh Methodist, was a prolific writer of hymns. 


Ross, Isabel. Margaret Fell, mother of Quakerism. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1949. Pp. xviii + 421. 
Rev. by Brand Blanshard in Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography, 
LXXIv, 409-10; by C. V. Wedgwood in Contemporary review, CLXXVII, 62. 


Saunders, Erasmus. A view of the state of religion in the Diocese 
of St. David’s, about the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1950. Pp. 128. 

‘*A facsimile reprint of a primary source for the religious history of Wales, 

written by a canon of Brecon in 1721.’’ Rev. in TLS, March 3, p. 140. 


Short, H. Lismer. ‘‘The importance of the seventeenth century 
in Unitarian history.’’ Transactions of the Unitarian Historical 
Society, tx (1950), 189-200. 


Smith, James Ward. ‘‘The British moralists and the fallacy of 
psychologism.’’ JHIJ, x1 (1950), 159-78. 

This article concerns the relation between an individual’s feeling toward an 
object or action and the intrinsic goodness or beauty of the object or action. 
Basis of the discussion is a dualism which the author asserts may be found in 
Shaftesbury. When making a valuational statement, Shaftesbury allegedly 
‘‘felt that he was doing two clearly distinct things: (a) expressing an emo- 
tional or approval state of himself, (b) indicating some kind of objective har- 
mony as a value-fact.’’ In the light of this distinction Mr. Smith considers 
four men, Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Butler, and Hume. 

Mr. Smith himself describes his introductory remarks as ‘‘ perhaps so brief 
as to be eryptic.’’ This well characterizes the entire piece. Mr. Smith begins 
each section of the article with conclusions and proceeds with a skeleton account 
of the reasoning by which they were arrived at. Documentation is similarly 
minimal, some of the most general and fundamental statements appearing 
entirely without textual support. 

Actually Mr. Smith’s dualism (it is all Smith’s, not Shaftesbury’s!) is not 
fundamental to the four moralists, is not specifically stated by any of the 
four, and is treated implicitly by only one—Hutcheson. Mr. Smith speculates 
on the range of systems which could be founded on his distinction, but tacitly 
admits that these hypothetical systems are not those of the British moralists. 
At best they are what Shaftesbury suggests, Hume suggests. Obviously if one 
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indicates ‘‘objective harmony as a value-fact,’’ the indication must be ac- 
companied by personal feeling, but Shaftesbury did not analyze a duality in 
the process. He did not even recognize it. Although Mr. Smith asserts that 
the dualism is clear in Shaftesbury, he does not cite a single passage to illus- 
trate it. It is absolutely false and misleading to state that Shaftesbury, Hut- 
cheson, and Butler undertook ‘‘a psychological investigation of states of 
approval and disapproval’’ in the sense in which Hume did so. Only in Hut- 
cheson do we find a distinction resembling Mr. Smith’s. Hutcheson affirmed 
in opposition to Shaftesbury that the connection between good and beauty 
and our approval of it is arbitrary; in other words, that, theoretically, good 
and individual approval of good are independent forces and could be at odds. 
As Mr. Smith correctly points out, Hutcheson’s task consisted in explaining 
the manner in which the two forces came to be interrelated or interconnected. 
Shaftesbury was under no such necessity, for he assumed that the connection 
between the good itself and individual approval of good existed in the nature 
of things—that no other relation was possible except through the perversion 
of natural relations. Hume, Mr. Smith says, denied the objective existence 
of value. Butler, like Shaftesbury, probably did not even recognize the prob- 
lem of valuation. He wrote no formal system of ethics and even left questions 
unanswered that were implicit in his own works. Mr. Smith himself admits 
that Butler blurred the distinction between conscience as faculty and con- 
science as criterion (related terms, indicating a parallel dualism). Although 
Butler should not be considered as a developing link between Shaftesbury and 
Hume, there is some truth in Mr. Smith’s observation that Butler denies that 
approval is supported by ‘‘verifiers of generic character.’’ Butler feels that 
verifiers (objective foundation for approval) may exist, but they are of 
different types. Hutcheson, as a matter of fact, is the only one of the four 
moralists who sought to isolate generic verifiers. His formulas of ‘‘ uniform- 
ity in the midst of variety’’ as the standard of beauty and (less definite) 
‘‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number’’ as the standard of good are 
not duplicated in the works of the other three. Shaftesbury asserted a principle 
that virtue consists in the intention of an act rather than result, but he does 
not express this as a generic value. Although Mr. Smith’s dualism is largely 
superimposed upon his authors, a conscious development of normative concepts 
from Shaftesbury to Hume may be traced in their discussion of whether 
beauty is relative or absolute. I lack the space to treat the subject further 
except to say that the locus classicus in Hume is his essay ‘‘Of the standard 
of taste,’’ an essay which Mr. Smith does not even mention. Near the end 
of his article Mr. Smith admits that he has brought his readers to a muddle. 
At this stage he asks, ‘‘ How is the word ‘value’ to be defined?’’ Instead of 
an answer he tries to tell us what Shaftesbury and Hutcheson would have 
meant by the word had they used it in his sense. Had Mr. Smith asked the 
question at the outset, we might have been spared a good deal of logomachy. 

Completely apart from the foregoing objections, one might inquire why 
Berkeley is conspicuously absent from an article on the British moralists and 
their psychologism.—A. O. ALDRIDGE. 


Viets, Henry R. ‘‘George Cheyne, 1673-1743.’’ Bulletin of the 
history of medicine, xxm (1949), 435-52. 


Wood, Thomas. ‘‘The seventeenth century English casuists on 
betting and gambling.’’ Church quarterly review, cxLIx (1950), 
159-74. 


IV. LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 
Adams, Henry Hitch, and Baxter Hathaway (eds.). Dramatic es- 
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says of the neoclassical age. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xix + 412. 


The age of Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. xi + 426. Cf. 
PQ, xxrx, 248-49. 
Rev. by B. G. MacCarthy in Studies, xxx1x, 492-94; in Durham University 
journal, XLII, 78-79. 


Arthos, John. The language of natural description in eighteenth- 
century poetry. (University of Michigan publications: Lang- 
uage and literature ser., Vol. xxiv.) Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1949. Pp. xiv + 463. Cf. PQ, xxrx, 250-51. 

Rev. by Ch. Bruneau in Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France, L, 444-45; 
by John Butt in RES, new ser., 11 (1951), 87-89; by Alan Dugald McKillop in 

JEGP, XUIx, 120-24 (an important review); by Geoffrey Tillotson in MLR, 

XLV, 246-47; by Clarence Tracy in Queen’s quarterly, Lvl, 574-76, 


Avery, Emmet L. ‘‘Two early London playbills.’’ N@&Q, cxcv 
(1950), 99. 


Baine, Rodney M. ‘‘The first anthologies of English literary erit- 
icism, Warton to Haslewood.’’ Studies in bibliography, m (1950- 
51), 262-65. 


Bartley, J. D. ‘‘The Gaelie language in English plays.’’ Journal 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, LxXxx (1950), 
29-35. 


Boyce, Benjamin (ed.). The adventures of Lindamira, a lady of 
quality. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949. 
Pp. vii + 167. Cf. PQ, xxrx, 251. 

Rev. in TLS, May 5, p. 273. 


Bredvold, Louis I. ‘‘The literature of the Restoration and eigh- 
teenth century.’’ A history of English literature, edited by 
Hardin Craig (New York: Oxford University Press, 1950), 
pp. 343-459, 


Bredvold, Louis I. ‘‘The rise of English classicism: study in meth- 
odology.’’ Comparative literature, 11 (1950), 253-68. 

An important article tracing the relationship between English and French 
classicism. Mr, Bredvold argues persuasively for the particulary national 
nature of English classicism and sees it as a native culture, not an artificial 
and imposed culture from the French. Particularly he traces the influence 
of Ben Jonson on later English classicism, an influence he considers possibly 
more powerful and decisive than that of Boileau and other French eiassicists. 
The paper is a strong challenge to those who view English neoclassicism as 
derivative. 


Bush, Douglas. Science and English poetry: a historical sketch, 
1590-1950. (The Patten Lectures, 1949, Indiana University.) 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. ix + 166. 

Rev. by E. N. Da C. Andrade in Nature, CLxviI, 705-6; by Henry Pettit m 

Western humanities review, Iv, 352-53. 
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Butt, John. The Augustan age. (Hutchinson’s university library. ) 
London: Hutchinson, 1950. Pp. viii + 152. 
Rev. by Clarence Tracy in Queen’s quarterly, Lv, 573-74; in Durham Univer- 
sity journal, XLII, 121-22; in TLS, April 21, p. 238. 


Campbell, Jackson J. ‘‘Sir David Dalrymple’s ballad work.’’ PQ, 
Xxix (1950), 324-32. 
In addition to contributing some of the Scottish poems to Percy’s Reliques 
Dalrymple himself five years afterward edited a collection of old poetry, 
Ancient Scottish poems, published from the MS. of George Bannatyne. 


Clifford, James L., and Louis A. Landa (eds.). Pope and his con- 
temporaries: essays presented to George Sherburn. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1949. Pp. viii + 278. 

Rev. by R. S. Crane in Yale review, XXx1Ix, 753-55; by B. G. MacCarthy in 

Studies, XXXIX, 366-67; in Durham University journal, xLul, 78-79; in N&Q, 

cxcv, 264; in TLS, Feb. 10, p. 87. 


Cuming, Geoffrey. ‘*The text of ‘Messiah’.’’ Music and letters, 
Xxx1 (1950), 226-30. 
Argues that the text ‘‘can have been made only by one who was saturated 
in Anglican liturgy’’ and casts doubts on Charles Jennens’ responsibility for 
the compilation, Cf. William C. Smith, tbid., pp. 386-87. 


Cunningham, John E. Theatre Royal: the history of the Theatre 


Royal, Birmingham. Oxford: George Ronald, 1950. Pp. 158. 
Rev. in TLS, Dee. 1, p. 775. 


Dawson, Giles E. ‘‘Warburton, Hanmer, and the 1745 edition of 
Shakespeare.’’ Studies in bibliography, u (1949-50), 35-48. 


Dobrée, Bonamy. ‘‘The theme of patriotism in the poetry of the 
early eighteenth century.’’ (Warton lecture on English poetry, 
British Academy, 1949.) Reprinted from Proceedings of the 
British Academy, Vol. xxxv (1949). Pp. 19. Cf. PQ, xxix, 
252-53. 

Rev. by Clarence Tracy in Queen’s quarterly, Lvl, 574-76. 

Elliott, Robert C. ‘‘The early Scots magazine.’’ MLQ, x1 (1950), 
189-96. 

An account of ‘‘the first and most vigorous of the magazines published in 


Edinburgh during the eighteenth century’’ on the theory that it provides, 
‘‘in a limited sense, an index to the culture of the period.’’ 


Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. Religious trends in English poetry, Vol. 11: 
1780-1830, romantic faith. New York: Colambia University 
Press, 1949. Pp. ix + 549. Cf. PQ, xxrx, 253. 

Rev. by Maurice J. Quinlan in Review of religion, xIv, 396-98; by Monroe 

K. Spears in Sewanee review, Lvl, 330-38. 


Fenger, Henning. ‘‘Voltaire et le théatre anglais.’’ Orbis litter- 
arum, vul (1949), 161-287. 


Foerster, Donald M. ‘‘Seottish primitivism and the historical ap- 
proach.’’ PQ, xxtx (1950), 307-23. 
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Foster, James R. History of the pre-romantic novel in England. 
New York: Modern Language Association of America; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. ix + 294. Cf. PQ. xxmx, 


253-54. 
Rev. (severely) by Ernest Bernbaum in JEGP, xix, 586-87; by F. G. 
Black in Comparative literature, ul, 184-87; by Georges May in Romanic 
review, XLI, 62-64. 


Galbraith, Lois H. The established clergy as depicted in English 
prose fiction from 1740 to 1800. (University of Pennsylvania 
diss.) Philadelphia, 1950. — 


Giovannini, G. ‘‘Method in the study of literature in its relation 
to the other fine arts.’’ Journal of aesthetics and art criticism, 
vit (1950), 185-95. 


Many references to the eighteenth century. 


Hadfield, John. Georgian love songs. London: Cupid Press, 1950. 


Pp. 147. 
Rev. in TLS. March 10, p. 155. 


Havens, Raymond D. ‘‘Discontinuity in literary development: 
the case of English romanticism.’’ SP, xtvm (1950), 102-11. 


An interesting article in which Mr. Havens shows that the influence of 
the pre-romantic writers on the romantic was considerably less—and less 
direct—than is ordinarily thought. Medievalism, orientalism, primitivism, 
and other aspects of the pre-romantic poets play, he argues, a small part 
in the great romantic writers. The late eighteenth century was preparation 
for the early nineteenth, but by indirection. 


Havens, Raymond D. ‘‘A theft in the Annual register.’’ PQ, xxix 
(1950), 416-17. 


Refers to a passage reprinted from John Brown’s Essays on the Charac- 
teristics (1751). 


Howse, W. H. ‘‘Literary tastes in 1797.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 
537-38. 


On a newspaper advertisement of books. 


Humiliata, Sister Mary. ‘‘Standards of taste advocated for femi- 
nine letter writing, 1640-1797.’’ HLQ, xm (1950), 261-77. 


Hunt, Leigh. Dramatic criticism, 1808-1831. Edited by Lawrence 
Huston Houtchens and Carolyn Washburn Houtchens. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. 347. 


Contains critical comment on many eighteenth-century plays. Rev. im 
middle art. in TLS, Oct. 20, p. 660. 


Joseph, B. L. ‘‘A seventeenth-century guide to character writ- 
ing.’’ RES, new ser., 1 (1950), 144. 


Kliger, Samuel. ‘‘The neo-classical view of Old English poetry.” 
JEGP, xuix (1950), 516-22. 


Leech, Clifford. ‘‘Restoration tragedy: a reconsideration.’’ Dur- 
ham University journal, xii (1950), 106-15. 
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Limouze, A. Sanford. ‘‘Burlesque criticism of the ballad in Mist’s 
weekly journal.’’ SP, xiv (1950), 607-18. 


Limouze, A. Sanford. ‘‘Doctor Gaylard’s Loyal observator re- 
viv’d.’’ MP, xtvm (1950), 97-103. 

Formerly printer of Mist’s weekly journal, Gaylard in 1722 began publish- 
ing the first of forty-seven numbers of his own paper, the Loyal observator 
reviv’d. Mr. Limouze discusses the career of Gaylard and the history, make- 
up, and Tory and High Church sympathies of the paper. He appends a 
useful table of contents for all the forty-seven numbers. 


Lovejoy, Arthur O. Essays in the history of ideas. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. Pp. xviii + 360. Cf. PQ, xxix, 
254. 

Rev. by A. O. Aldridge in MLN, Lxv, 545-49; by H. T. C. in Journal of 
philosophy, XLVI, 22-23; by Harry Levin in Isis, xi (1949), 85-87; by Robert 
C. Pollock in Thought, xxv, 147-49; by Leonora Cohen Rosenfield in Review 
of religion, XIv, 197-203; by A. S. P. Woodhouse in University of Toronto 
quarterly, XIx, 190-94. 


McCutcheon, Roger P. LEighteenth-century English literature. 
(Home university library.) Oxford University Press; London: 


Cumberlege, 1950. Pp. 180. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 1, p. 774. 


MacLean, Kenneth. Agrarian age: a background for Words- 
worth. (Yale studies in English, Vol. cxv.) New Haven: 
Yale University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1950. Pp. xiii ++ 
110. 

A study of unusual interest, chiefly concerning such eighteenth-century sub- 
jects as agricultural improvements, gentleman farmers, enclosures, and the 
like in their literary bearings. The book is perhaps more valuable for the 
student of the eighteenth century than for the Wordsworthian, but both will 
read it profitably. 


Matthews, William. ‘‘Tarpaulin arabick in the days of Pepys.’’ 
Essays critical and historical dedicated to Lily B. Campbell 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1950), pp. 111-36. 

Though chiefly of linguistic interest, this article has a literary aspect; it 
explores the basis in fact for the speech habits of such nautical characters as 
those appearing in the works of Congreve, Farquhar, and Smollett. Mr. Mat- 
thews presents strong evidence for the view that seventeenth- and eighteenth 
century sailors spoke a dialect peculiar to themselves. 


Mayo, Robert D. ‘‘Gothic romance in the magazines.’’ PMLA, 
LXv (1950), 762-89. 

Noting that Gothic bibliographers have neglected the periodical literature 
from 1770-1820, Mr. Mayo examines that heterogeneous field with the purpose 
‘to describe the geography of that domain, and to characterize the landscape 
with regard to Gothic romance—in general its most interesting feature.’’ 
The result is a chapter in the yet unfinished history of the Gothic Revival as 
it was expressed in literature. 

Sifting down some 1500 serial titles published in the fifty year period, 
Mr. Mayo examines a total of 118 periodicals which published fiction. Of 
these, only twenty offered original Gothic fiction; more printed excerpts from 
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Gothic romances already published; and still more published Gothie poetry of 
various sorts and forms. The greater number of miscellanies took advantage 
of copyright laws to pirate, by abridgment or otherwise, from other publications, 
and the bulk of magazine-Gothie fiction is made up of stories previously 
printed elsewhere or submitted gratis by amateur ‘‘ reader contributors. ’’ 

The principal repository of ‘‘new’’ Gothie pieces is the Lady’s magazine, 
which, though it did not publish stories of ‘‘imaginative fear’’ until 1791— 
at least ten years after the miscellanies first began to exploit the taste for 
terror—came to give large space to the several forms of Gothic fiction: the 
tale, the fragment, the novelette, and the long romance. In these, the usual 
telltale elements of the school are conspicuous—abandoned wings of castles, 
flashing lights, midnight excursions by tremulous heroines, villains in the 
Manfred manner, subterranean dungeons, ete. 

Though the quantity of Gothic fiction published by magazines is impressive, 
it ‘‘is definitely a minority species’’ in the total mass of periodical fiction 
published during the period. Caught between the divided aims of the mag- 
azines, to gratify the public taste and also to satisfy the middle-class demand 
for ‘‘didactie and utilitarian literature,’’ it came under severe and continued 
attack in the pages of the miscellanies themselves. In the years after 1800, 
publication of Gothic fiction in the magazines dropped off sharply and ‘‘the 
belated Gothic romances of the Lady’s magazine, the Theatrical inquisitor, the 
Ladies Pocket magazine, and the Pocket magazine after 1814 already breathe 
an antique air.’’—BERTRAND EVANS. 


Miles, Josephine. The primary language of poetry in the 1740’s 
and 1840’s. (University of California publications in English, 
Vol. xrx, No. 2.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1950. Pp. 161-382. 


Millar, Branford P. ‘‘Eighteenth-century views of the ballad.” 
Western folklore, 1x (1950), 124-35. 


Morgan, Paul. ‘‘The earliest Stratford newspaper.’’ N&Q, cxcv 
(1950), 52. 


The weekly Stratford, Shipston, and Aulcester journal, started in 1750. 


Nicolson, Marjorie Hope. The breaking of the circle: studies in 
the effect of the ‘‘new science’’ upon seventeenth century 
poetry. Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Press, 1950. 
Pp. xxii + 193. 

Valuable background for an understanding of eighteenth-century thought, 
with some reference to eighteenth-century figures. 


Prior, Moody E. ‘‘Poetie drama: an analysis and a suggestion.” 
English Institute essays, 1949, edited by Alan 8S. Downer 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1950), pp. 3-32. 

Touches briefly on the period 1660-1800, chiefly on Dryden. 


Purpus, Eugene R. ‘‘The ‘plain, easy, and familiar way’: the 
dialogue in English literature, 1660-1725.’’ ELH, xvu (1950), 
47-58. . 

Dialogues before and after 1700 did not often compare favorably with 
those of Plato, Cicero, and Lucian; hence, Mr. Purpus says, little attention has 
been paid to the hundreds, perhaps thousands, of works that belong to this genre. 

Between 1660 and 1725 ‘‘the native tradition in dialogue writing constitutes @ 

large and fairly important part of the entire body of literature produced in 
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England.’’ Mr. Purpus examines the wide variety of definitions of the dia- 
logue and the many theories about style, aim, method, and subject matter. 
Though the study does not pretend to be exhaustive, it should serve to open 
the way for further profitable study of this popular form in the years fol- 
lowing the Restoration. 


Roddier, Henri. J.-J. Rousseau en Angleterre au XVIII¢ siécle: 
l’oeuvre et Vhomme. Paris: Boivin, 1950. Pp. 435. 


Rev. by Jean-Marie Carré in Revue de littérature comparée, xxiv, 464-67; by 
Ernest Campbell Mossner in Romanic review, xu (1951), 65-67;-in TLS, 
March 31, p. 198. 

This is Professor Roddier’s second important contribution to an era in 
Rousseau studies which Albert Schinz described in 1941 (in his Etat présent 
des travaur sur J.-J. Rousseau) as ‘‘une période d’études plus objectives,’’ a 
period of fact-finding and analysis following the stormy polemics of ‘‘la 
grande offensive’’ against Rousseau during the early years of this century. 
In La querelle Rousseau-Hume (1939) Roddier wrote a sensitive and dis- 
passionate account of the dispute between the two philosophers which arose 
during Rousseau’s ill-fated visit to England in 1766. A scholar of Rousseau 
rather than a ‘‘rousseauiste,’’ he has now given us a well-documented study 
of the fortunes and effects of Rousseau’s ideas and personality in eighteenth- 
eentury England. His index of references reads like a roll-call of the prom- 
inent (and some not so prominent) figures in the ’iterary, political, religious, 
educational, scientific, social, and even musical Ine of the times, so widely 
ramified was the influence of the extraordinary Genevan. Here is an ex- 
cellent vantage point from which to witness the eighteenth century’s Great 
Debate. Not that Rousseau’s mid-century ‘‘déclaration de guerre a la société 
polie du temps’’ (p. 33) introduced issues that were startlingly new; Roddier 
is at pains to relate the major aspects of his teaching to forces long since 
current in western culture, heritages of the Renaissance and Reformation, and 
in particular to the impulse stemming from such investigators as Bacon and 
Locke toward the writing of a new ‘‘ Natural and Civil History of Man’’ for 
modern times (p. 84). But Rousseau, as Roddier writes, ‘‘a su enflammer les 
coeurs’’ (p. 378); and after 1750 there were few thoughtful men in Britain 
who, sooner or later and in one way or another, were untouched by his 
energizing power. We see unfolding before us, much as they must have struck 
the contemporaries, ‘‘les pours et les contres’’ on such matters as libertar- 
ian politics, primitivism in morality, sentimentalism in literature, individual- 
ism in education and religion—‘‘le morale du coeur’’ versus Authority and 
Dogma. Roddier gives us both sides and maintains, for the most part, a nice 
detachment. Perhaps his distinction (p.334) between ‘‘l’influence de Rous- 
seau’’ and ‘‘rousseauisme’’ is a bit slanted; but the book as a whole proves 
beyond question not only the importance and pervasiveness of Rousseau’s in- 
fluence but that it was regarded by an impressive array of contemporary 
Englishmen as liberating and constructive. We know now, much more precisely 
than ever before, the avenues through which Rousseau became such a powerful 
force in English romanticism,—a study which, concludes Roddier, ‘‘nous 
laissons & d’autres le soin de 1’entreprendre.’’—R. B. SEWALL. 


Roloff, Walter; Morton Mix; and Martha Nicolai. German litera- 
ture in British magazines, 1750-1860. Edited by Bayard 
Quiney Morgan and A. R. Hohlfeld. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1949. Pp. vi + 364. 

Rey. by W. P. F. in Comparative literature, 11, 89-91; by John A. Kelly in 
American-German review, June, 1950, pp. 36-37; by Paul M. Ochojski in 
Germanic review, XXV, 228-30. 

Sensabaugh, George F. ‘‘Adaptations of Areopagitica.’’ HLQ, 
xin (1950), 201-5. 
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By Charles Blount and William Denton. The article has references also to 
Roger L’Estrange. 


Sensabaugh, George F. ‘‘Milton bejesuited.’’ SP, xiv (1950), 
224-42. 


Concerned with the interpretation and influence of Milton’s political views 
in the years preceding and following the Revolutionary Settlement. 


Sherburn, George. ‘‘A theatre party of 1729.’’ Harvard Library 


bulletin, rv (1950), 111-14. 
A probably fictitious account by Viscount Boyle, later Earl of Orrery, of 
a performance of The beggar’s opera attended by the Prince of Wales. 


Stedmond, J. M. ‘‘English prose of the seventeenth century.” 
Dalhousie review, xxx (1950), 269-78. 


Sutherland, James R. ‘‘Lost journals.’’ Periodical post-boy, No. 
6 (March, 1950), pp. 1-4. 


A list of eighteenth-century journals ‘‘which were advertised in contem- 
porary newspapers, but of which nothing appears to be known.’’ Cf. W. 8, 
Ward, following page. 


Tucker, Joseph E. ‘‘ John Davies of Kidwelly (1627 ?-1693), trans- 
lator from the French, with an annotated bibliography of his 
translations.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica, XLIV (1950), 119-52. 


Van Lennep, William. ‘‘Nell Gwyn’s playgoing at the king’s 
expense.’’ Harvard Library bulletin, 1v (1950), 405-8. 


Vardaec, A. Nicholas. Stage to screen: theatrical method from 
Garrick to Griffith. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xxvi + 283. 


Rev. by A. M. Drummond in Quarterly journal of speech, XXXvI, 265-66; 
by Russell Thomas in MP, XLvII, 136-39. 


Vincent, Howard P. ‘‘John Rich and the first Covent Garden 
Theatre.’’ ELH, xvi (1950), 296-306. 


Wagner, Bernard M. (ed.). The appreciation of Shakespeare: a 
collection of criticism—philosophic, literary, and aesthetic— 
by great writers and scholar-critics of the eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, and twentieth centuries. Washington, D.C.: George 
Washington University Press, 1949. Pp. xiii + 522. 


Wallerstein, Ruth. Studies in seventeenth-century poetic. [Madi- 
son]: University of Wisconsin Press, 1950. Pp. x + 421. 
Rev. in N§Q, cxcv, 528; in TLS, Sept. 15, p. 582. 


Walling, R. A. J. The story of Plymouth. London: Westaway 
Books, 1950. Pp. 312. 
Rey. in TLS, Nov. 24, p. 742 (‘‘The chapters on stage and press and on the 
intellectual and cultural life of the town in those centuries [the eighteenth 
and nineteenth] are admirably done’’). 
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Ward, W. S. ‘‘Unrecorded journals.’’ Periodical post-boy, No. 7 


(June, 1950), pp. 6-7; No. 8 (Deec., 1950), pp. 1-2. 
Cf. James R. Sutherland, preceding page. 


Wasserman, Earl R. ‘‘The inherent values of eighteenth-century 
personification.’’ PMLA, uxv (1950), 435-63. 

This compact and well-ordered paper enlarges upon such earlier publications 
as A. 8. P. Woodhouse’s pioneering study, ‘‘Collins and the creative im- 
agination’’ and Bertrand H. Bronson’s enlightening ‘‘Personification re- 
considered.’’ It clarifies one cause of the great vogue of personified ab- 
stractions in verse and prose, in the currency as school texts of various class- 
ical moral allegories. It relates the poetic use of personification to the reign- 
ing sensationalist psychology and (less plausibly) to the Newtonian world- 
picture. Above all, by a broad use of quotation, Mr. Wasserman demonstrates 
how complex was the rhetorical theory of personification in the eighteenth 
century. In largest terms, this like other figures of speech was explained as 
an ornament of expression, for the sake of that pleasure which distinguishes 
an aesthetic from a merely didactic use of language. But within this frame, 
prosopopeia was also considered genetically, as the natural expression of power- 
ful feeling. The strength of its effect on the reader—often associated with 
‘‘the sublime’’—was attributed to its emotional origin and to its power of 
combining the grandeur of generality with the interest of sensory particular- 
ity. Most interesting (though the author does not consider its radical imp- 
lications for the bases of poetic theory) is the fact that this figure came to 
be regarded as peculiarly an act of imaginative ‘‘creation,’’ because (as 
Addison had said in Spectator, No. 419), in producing such entities the 
poet ‘‘has no pattern’’ in nature, ‘‘and must work altogether out of his own 
invention.’’ By the time of the great popularity of the allegoric ode in mid- 
century, the poet, in his use of personification as well as in the ‘‘fairy way of 
writing,’’ was being widely equated with the Deus Creator in his highest and 
most characteristic activity. 

After this excellent beginning, we need to go on to make subtler different- 
iations between critical terms usually employed as simple equivalents or op- 
posites: ‘‘abstract,’’ ‘‘general,’’ ‘‘universal,’’ ‘‘typical,’’ as against ‘‘con- 
erete,’’ ‘‘particular,’’ ‘‘individual,’’ ‘‘circumstantial.’’ We need to distin- 
guish the function of personification in different kinds of poems in order to 
explain, for example, why Dr. Johnson, who wrote the elegy on Robert Levett, 
was so notably unenthusiastic about the contemporary allegoric ode. We also 
need to discriminate more sharply between the kind of ‘‘ prosopopeia’’ which 
personifies abstractions and that which animates the concrete particulars of 
the physical world. Thus, Coleridge decried the abstract personifications of 
the age of Gray, but Mr. Wasserman is not accurate when he says that ‘‘the 
metaphysics that Coleridge ushered in’’ is what ‘‘dealt the death-blow to 
Prosopopeia.’’ Actually, Coleridge maintained that a most characteristic 
activity of the poetic imagination is to impress ‘‘the stamp of humanity, of 
human feeling, over inanimate objects’’ (Shakespearean criticism, 1, 213). One 
aspect of the quondam figure of speech reappeared, in a new guise, as an es- 
sential element in Coleridge’s total metaphysics, according to which ‘‘the 
eternal act of creation in the infinite I AM’’ repeats itself in the recreative 
and inanimating ‘‘secondary Imagination’’ of a Shakespeare, a Milton, or a 
Wordsworth.—M. H. ABRAMS. 


Wedgewood, C. V. Seventeenth-century English literature. (Home 
university library.) Oxford University Press; London: Cum- 
berledge, 1950. Pp. 186. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 6, p. 626. 


Wilson, John Harold. The court wits of the Restoration: an in- 
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troduction. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp. 
264. Cf. PQ, xxvm, 378-79; xxrx, 259-60. 
Rev. by Howard Carter in MLQ, x1, 500-501; by G. Blakemore Evans in 
JEGP, Xuix, 117-18. 


V. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 
Joseph Addison 
(See also Lady Mary Wortley Montagu.) 


Atkinson, A. D. ‘‘ ‘The spectator’ No. 543.°° N&Q, cxcv (1950), 
275. 
Addison ’s indebtedness to Newton’s Opticks. 
Bloom, Edward <A. and Lillian D. ‘‘Addison’s ‘Enquiry after 
truth’: the moral assumptions of his proof for divine existence.”’ 
PMLA, Lxv (1950), 198-220. 


Bond, Donald F. ‘‘The first printing of the Spectator.’’ MP, xivu 
(1950), 164-77. 

Mr. Bond shows that in order to solve the problem of printing a daily paper 
of large circulation without duplicate setting of type, the original 555 numbers 
of the Spectator were printed in two shops—those of Samuel Buckley, and, 
very probably, Jacob Tonson. From Nos. 1-432, with the exception of certain 
series, the two shops worked in exact alternation; from Nos. 433-555 they alter- 
nated in groups of three papers. Since after No. 162 Tonson normally printed 
Addison’s papers and Buckley printed Steele’s, a knowledge of the printer 
has important bearings on the authorship of doubtful papers. The article is 
as important for its bibliographical method as for its new information. 


Evans, G. Blakemore. ‘* Addison’s early knowledge of Milton.” 
JEGP, xurx (1950), 204-7. 


Argues that ‘*the change of attitude towards Milton in the Spectator papers 
...Was in some part the result of a comparatively recently acquired firsthand 
knowledge of Paradise Lost and the consequent breaking of earlier miscon- 
ceptions based on fragmentary reading and other people’s opinions.’’ 


Horn, Robert D. ‘‘The early editions of Addison’s Campaign.” 
Studies in bibliography, m1 (1950-51), 256-61. 


Wheatley, Katherine E. ‘‘Addison’s portrait of the neo-classical 
critic (the 7'atler, No. 165).’’ RES, new ser., 1 (1950), 245-47. 


John Arbuthnot 

Kerby-Miller, Charles (ed.). Memoirs of the extraordinary life, 
works, and discoveries of Martinus Scriblerus. Written in col- 
laboration by the members of the Seriblerus Club: John Arbuth- 
not, Alexander Pope, Jonathan Swift, John Gay, Thomas Par- 
nell, and Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford. New Haven: Published 
for Wellesley College by Yale University Press; London: Geof- 
frey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. xi + 408. 

Rev. by Donald Cornu in MLQ, XI, 502-4; in N&Q, cxev, 461-62. 
Since their first appearance in 1741 the Memoirs of Scriblerus have been 
frequently reprinted as a part of the collected editions of Pope’s Works; then 
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Aitken included them in his edition of Arbuthnot in 1892, and Eddy—with 
perhaps less reason—printed them again in a volume of Swift’s Satires and 
personal writings, which be brought out in 1932. They now appear very proper- 
ly in a separate volume, published for Wellesley College, with the names of 
the members of the Seriblerus Club on the title-page who collaborated in the 
work, and are for the first time edited with very full notes and an introductory 
account of the Club and its projects by Professor Kerby-Miller. 


At the beginning of the volume he has placed Swift’s proud words to Pope: 

I have often endeavoured to establish a friendship among all men of 
genius, and would fain have it done, They are seldom above three or four 
contemporaries, and, if they could be united, would drive the world before 
them. 


I do not know whether this was well-advised, as it may lead us to expect that a 
work produced in collaboration would be better than anything they could each 
of them do separately. But when we turn to the text and read over again these 
Memoirs we may well raise the question whether they bear comparison with 
some other prose pieces of Pope or Arbuthnot; and few, I think, will find 
in them much of the satirical power of the Dunciad or of Gulliver’s travels, 
which may be regarded also as to some extent the fruits of the Scriblerus Club. 
It looks as though even topical satire cannot be successfully composed in 
committee; and even in the first year of the club’s activity, in 1714, the 
team was not altogether a satisfactory one, as shown in the comment of 
Swift to Arbuthnot which is quoted by the editor: 

To talk of Martin in any hands but yours, is a folly . .. Pope who first 
thought of the hint has no genius to it at all, in my mind. Gay is too 
young; Parnell has some ideas of it, but is idle; I could put together, and 
lard, and strike out well enough, but all that relates to the sciences must 
be from you. 

I can hardly agree with Mr, Kerby-Miller ‘‘that Swift’s role in the planning , 
and even the writing of the Memoirs is far greater than he suggests’ ’—at 
least I have not been able to find any evidence to convince me of this; 
but, on the other hand, he seems to me to be on very sure ground when he 
suggests that Swift had been very prominent in forming the Club, in the 
hope that it might perform more effectively some of the functions which he 
had wished the Brothers Club to undertake or perhaps exercise an influence 
in the world of letters which he had had in mind when he proposed the founda- 
tion of an academy. It was almost certainly due to Swift that Oxford became a 
member and that the Seriblerus Club was limited to such a small group. But 
from the way in which both Pope and Arbuthnot write to him after he had left 
them to retire into the country, when he had given up hope of reconciling the 
Ministry at the end of May 1714, it seems to me clear that they no longer 
expected further collaboration from him. As Pope put it, ‘*Dr. Arbuthnot 
is singular in his opinion, and imagines your only design is to attend at full 
leisure to the life and adventures of Scriblerus’’; he evidently realized that 
Swift had other things in mind when he went off by himself to hide in a 
Berkshire rectory. 

But in spite of the events of that summer, which were to put an end to 
the formal meetings of the Club, those who remained in London still met 
occasionally; and Mr. Kerby-Miller has printed for the first time a scrap 
from the Portland Papers at Longleat of much interest—an invitation in 
verse in the handwriting of Pope proposing that he should bring Parnell and 
Gay to a meeting with Oxford on July 8, 1718 after he had been released from 
the Tower. It is probable that at this time in 1718 further work was done 
on the Memoirs. Evidence of this is provided by Professor Sherburn’s dis- 
covery of a fragment of manuscript containing part of the episode of the 
Double Mistress, the other side of the sheet being used for part of the trans- 
lation of the Lliad which Pope was working at during the winter of 1717-18. 
And this also shows that this episode was originally drafted by Arbuthnot 
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and then corrected and edited by Pope, who later revised the text again 
for the edition of 1741. 

At different times between 1726 and 1729 work on the Memoirs was re- 
vived, but again it seems likely that only Pope and Arbuthnot were involved; 
and Pope himself was then occupied with that other more important Scriblerian 
project, the Dunciad. For the further story of its publication the editor is 
able to rely upon information from Spence and Warburton; and he reminds 
us that in all the editions which were published in Pope’s lifetime ‘‘the work 
was identifed as by Pope and Dr. Arbuthnot.’’ 

Mr. Kerby-Miller has taken his text from the later 1742 edition, printed by 
Dodsley (Griffith 567), which was the last corrected edition to appear in 
Pope’s lifetime. It had been entirely reset, the spelling modernized and the 
punctuation much improved compared with the edition printed earlier in the 
same year. 

The latter half of the volume consists of illustrative notes, which are added 
in full measure to ‘the original Scriblerian annotations and those which were 
provided in Warburton’s edition of 1751. It must have been quite a difficult 
problem to decide what limits to set, since more than explanation and ref- 
erence is obviously desirable. We can be grateful both to the editor and 
the publisher that these limits were not too narrowly confined and provide 
an opportunity of printing in full many passages from the Philosophical 
transactions or from the current newspapers which were the source of Serib- 
lerian satire. We need to know the game they were hunting if we are to 
appreciate the fun of the chase. There are also illustrations from the other 
works of the Scriblerians, showing the connection for instance between the 
Double Mistress episode and the farce which had been written jointly by 
Arbuthnot, Gay, and Pope—Three hours after marriage; and finally, other 
pertinent material well-chosen from the diaries and letters of their contem- 
poraries. 

Though it may have been a labour of love, it should be emphasized that an 
immense amount of labour has gone into the preparation of these notes and 
that the editor has succeeded in throwing fresh light upon the intellectual and 
cultural history of this period and in adding also to our knowledge of the 
interests and attitudes of the six members of the Club. Here is such plenty— 
and doubtless the editor had collected much more which he could not use— 
that there is no excuse whatever for adding to the heap. Neverthless I ven- 
ture to throw in two other references. The first is a close verbal parallel 
with a sentence of the speech of Cornelius in Chapter I: 


‘*His Ears (which other animals turn with great advantage towards the 
sonorous object) may, by the ministry of some accursed Nurse, for ever 
lie flat and immoveable.’’ .. . ‘‘What a devil (quoth the Midwife) would 
you have your son move his Ears like a Drill?’’ 


It occurs in a pamphlet published in 1726, It cannot rain but it pours: ‘* His 
ears... he can move like a Drill, and turn them towards the sonorous Object.”’ 
Arbuthnot is giving an account of Peter the Savage, and never comes to de- 
scribe the other rarities mentioned on the title-page; it is reprinted by Hawkes- 
worth in Vol. m1 of Swift’s Works among a number of papers written by Ar- 
buthnot. With other details in this chapter it suggests to me that most of it 
belongs to the third period of the composition of the Memoirs. 

To illustrate another passage where Arbuthnot is making a little fun of 
Cornelius’ objections that the advertisements of dogs stolen or strayed are 
not strict logical definitions, the editor quotes some examples from the news: 
papers of 1714. It amused me the other day to come across by chance this 
earlier one, which appeared in the Post boy, March 15-18,1712: 

Stoln or stray’d from Dr. Arbuthnot’s House in St. James’s Place, a 
little Spaniel-Dog, about a Year old, brown and white, his Body being most 
part white, with a brown Spot upon one Hip, his Feet and Face mottled. 
Whoever brings him home shall have a Guinea Reward. 


HERBERT Davis 
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John Aubrey 
(See also Thomas Hobbes and John Locke.) 


Dick, Oliver Lawson (ed.). Aubrey’s Brief lives. London: Secker 
and Warburg, 1949. Pp. 408. 
Rev. by John Arlott in Fortnightly, cLxxim, 276-77; in TLS, Jan. 27, p. 59. 
cf. O. L. Dick in TLS, Feb. 24, p. 121. 


“John Aubrey’s books.’ Special art. in TLS, Jan. 13, 1950, p. 32; 
Jan 20, p. 48. 
A list of about forty books, mostly on mathematical subjects, formerly 
owned by Aubrey and now in Worcester College. 


Turnbull, G. H. ‘‘Samuel Hartlib’s acquaintance with John Au- 
brey.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 31-33. 


Jane Austen 


Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Jane Austen’s friend Mrs. Barrett.’’ Nine- 
teenth-century fiction, tv (1949), 171-74. 


Collins, Barbara Bail. ‘‘Jane Austen’s Victorian novel.’’ Nine- 


teenth-century fiction, tv (1949), 175-85. 
On Mansfield Park. 


Dodds, M. H. ‘‘Mary Russell Mitford and Jane Austen.’’ N&Q, 
cxcv (1950), 189. 


Emden, C. 8S. ‘‘ ‘Northanger Abbey’ re-dated?’’ N&Q, cxcv. (1950), 


407-10. 
Argues that ‘‘Susan (the original of Northanger Abbey) a light satire of 
manners,’’ was written in 1794 and altered into its present form by the ad- 
dition of the burlesque of the Gothic novel in 1798. 


Hayes, E. N. ‘‘Emma: a dissenting opinion.’’ Ninteenth-century 
fiction, rv (1949), 1-20. 
Cf. William Frost, ‘‘Emma: a defense,’’ ibid., pp. 325-28. 


Hogan, Charles Beecher. ‘‘Jane Austen and her early public.’’ 
RES, new ser., 1 (1950), 39-54. 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila, and G. B. Stern. More talk of Jane Austen. 
London: Cassell, 1950. Pp. 223. 


Rev. by Emma Gurney Salter in Contemporary review, CLXXvVIlI, 382; in 
TLS, Sept. 22, p. 595. Cf. G. B. Stern in TLS, Sept. 29, p. 613. 


Kennedy, Margaret. Jane Austen. (English novelists ser.) Lon- 


don: Arthur Barker, 1950. Pp. 110. 
Rev. in N§&Q, cxcv, 505; in TLS, Oct. 27, p. 670. 


Thomas Baker 
The fine lady’s airs (1709). With an introduction by John Har- 
rington Smith. (Augustan Reprint Society, Pub. No. 25.) Los 
Angeles: Clark Memorial Library, University of California, 
1950. 
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James Beattie 


Mossner, Ernest Campbell. ‘‘Beattie on Voltaire: an unpublished 
parody.’’ Romanic review, x1 (1950), 26-32. 


Richard Bentley 


Bennett, Charles H. ‘‘Richard Bentley’s paralysis.’’ Corr. in TLS, 


May 19, 1950, p. 309. 
Dates his first attack in 1738. 


George Berkeley 
Luce, A. A. ‘‘Berkeley’s Philosophical commentaries.’’ Mind, ux 
(1950), 551. 


Concerning a fitting name for Berkeley’s notebooks. 


Luce, A. A. The life of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. London: 


Nelson, 1949. Pp. xi + 260. 
Rev. by R. I. Aaron in Mind, LIx, 276-77; by Robert McRae in University 
of Toronto quarterly, xix, 198-200. 


The works of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by A. A. 
Luce and T. E. Jessop. Vol. 11: Alciphron, or the minute phil- 
osopher. Edited by T. E. Jessop. London: Nelson, [1950)}. 


Pp. 337. 
Rev. by A. D. R. in Nature, cuxv, 990; in TLS, July 21, p. 457. Vol. 1 of 


the edition rev. by A. D. Ritchie in Nature, cLXxv, 502; in TLS, Jan. 27, p. 61. 


William Blake 


Blackstone, Bernard. English Blake. Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. viii + 455. 
Rev. by P. F. Fisher in University of Toronto quarterly, x1x, 445-47; by 
M. K. Nelles in Queen’s quarterly, Lvl, 248-49. 


Bowra, C. M. The romantic imagination. Oxford University Press; 
London: Cumberlege, 1950. Pp. 306. 


Blake is one of the poets given extended treatment. Rev. in TLS, June 16, 
p. 374. 


Davies, J. G. The theology of William Blake. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1948. Pp. viii +- 167. 


Rey. by Howard Davis Spoerl in Review of religion, xiv, 177-82. 
Keynes, Geoffrey. William Blake’s engravings. London: Faber 
and Faber, 1950. Pp. 118; 25 woodcuts. 
Rey. in TLS, June 2, p. 339. 
Lowery, Margaret R. ‘‘William Blake and the ‘Divine imagin- 
ation’.’’ Northwest Missouri State College studies, x1v (1950), 
103-31. 


Nathan, Norman. ‘‘Blake’s ‘head downwards’.’’ Nd&Q, cxcv 
(1950), 302-3. 


On the meaning of a line in ‘‘A vision of the Last Judgment.’’ 
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Peckham, Morse. ‘‘Blake, Milton, and Edward Burney.’’ Prince- 
ton University Library chronicle, x1 (1950), 107-26. 


On the drawings for Paradise lost. 


Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke 
(See also Thomas Hobbes.) 


Merrill, Walter McIntosh. From statesman to philosopher: a 
study in Bolingbroke’s deism. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1949. Pp. 284. Cf. PQ, xxrx, 263-65. 

Rev. by Alan Gewirth in Ethics, Lx, 305; by Samuel Enoch Stumpf in 

Church history, x1x, 65-66; by Eldon M. Talley in Thought, xxv, 546-47. 


James Boswell 
(See also Sir John Hawkins.) 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by George Birkbeck Hill. Re- 
vised and enlarged by L. F. Powell. Vols. v and vi. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1950. Pp. xxviii + 595; viii + 484. 


Dr. Powell’s great edition of Boswell’s masterpiece is now completed by the 
publication of these final volumes. Volume Vv contains Boswell’s Tour to the 
Hebrides and Johnson’s Journey into North Wales. The first of these is an- 
notated from the original MS from among the Malahide Papers. Some readers 
might prefer to have the fuller text of the original MS, but it will now al- 
ways be necessary to have both the original, unrevised text and the text, here 
given, as Boswell finally revised it for publication. A choice part of reading 
the work is the comparison of the two texts. The Journey into North Wales 
is printed more carefully than hitherto and from Johnson’s original holo- 
graph. Volume VI contains an Index, beautifully executed and printed, to 
all the volumes in the edition. A feature of this index is the ‘‘Table of 
anonymous persons’’ (pp. 418-67), in which many of the persons are identi- 
fied with clear authority or with judicious caution. The number of these 
persons mentioned but unnamed by Boswell runs to almost six hundred, Dr. 
Powell has preserved for us the pagination of the Hill edition, a procedure of 
great convenience and one secured by the exercise of no little ingenuity. The 
annotation throughout is the result of much touring through Scotland and 
its Western Islands as well as through the great mass of Johnson-Boswell 
scholarship of our generation—all with admirable results. The great tradition 
of this scholarship is finely enhanced in the work of Dr. Powell, and Boswell’s 
Johnson is secure to us in these volumes for a long time to come. Dr. Powell 
and Oxford are to be congratulated—and thanked.—GEORGE SHERBURN. 


Boswell’s London journal, 1762-63. Edited with an introduction 
and notes by Frederick A. Pottle. Preface by Christopher Mor- 
ley. New York: MeGraw-Hill; London: Heinemann, 1950. Pp. 
370. 

The London edition omits Morley’s preface. A more scholarly edition of the 
Journal is promised for publication in England during 1951. Rev. by James 
L. Clifford in New York Times book review, Nov. 5, pp. 1, 26; in TLS, Dec. 
8, p. 787. Cf. C. Colleer Abbott in TLS, Dee. 22, p. 815. 

Horne, Colin J. ‘‘Boswell and literary property.’’ Nd&Q, cxcv 
(1950), 296-98. . 
New evidence for the view that Boswell’s motive in offprinting portions 

of the Life of Johnson was a desire to protect his literary property. 


Horne, Colin J. ‘‘Boswell, Burke, and the ‘Life of Johnson’.’’ 
N&Q, cxcy (1950), 498-99. 
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On the contemporary reception of Boswell’s Life and Burke’s French 
Revolution. 


Lowry, Walker. ‘‘ James Boswell, Scots advocate and English bar- 
rister, 1740-1795.’’ Stanford law review, m (1950), 471-95. 


Robert Boyle 


Boas, Marie. ‘‘Boyle as a theoretical scientist.’’ sis, xu1 (1950), 
261-68. 


Maddison, R. E. W. ‘‘ Robert Boyle’s library.’’ Nature, cLxv (1950), 


981. 
On the disposition of his books after his death. 


George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham 


Barrington, Michael. ‘‘The reasonableness of religion.’’ Nd&Q, 


excv (1950), 432-34, 436. 
On a theological tract by Buckingham. 


John Bunyan 


Brittain, Vera. Valiant pilgrim: the story of John Bunyan and 
Puritan England. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. Pp. 440. 


Published in London as In the steps of John Bunyan: an excurston into 
Puritan England (Rich and Cowan, 1950). Rev. in TLS, Aug. 4, p. 490. 


Hussey, Maurice. ‘‘Bunyan’s ‘The life and death of Mr. Badman’.” 
Congregational quarterly, xxvim (1950), 359-66. 


Silver, L. H. ‘‘Bunyan’s Barren fig tree, 1670.’’ Library, 5th ser, 
v (1950), 61. 


Description of an unnoted copy. 


Talon, Henri A. John Bunyan, l’homme et l’oeuvre. Paris: Edi- 


tions ‘‘Je sers’’ [1948]. Pp. xii + 399. 
Rev. by Geoffrey F. Nuttall in Congregational quarterly, xxvill, 51-54. 


Edmund Burke 
(See also James Boswell.) 


Cone, Carl B. ‘‘Edmund Burke’s library.’’ Papers of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, xtiv (1950), 153-72. 


Copeland, Thomas W. Our eminent friend Edmund Burke: sit 
essays. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. xiii + 251. 
Published in London as Edmund Burke: six essays (Jonathan Cape, 1950). 
Rev. by Donald C. Bryant in Quarterly journal of speech, xxxvi, 547-51; by 
Carl B, Cone in AHR, Lv, 598-600; by Oliver MacDonagh in Studies, Xxxt, 
489-91; by C. R. Tracy in Queen’s quarterly, Lvl, 247-48; in Durham Unwer 
sity journal, xuir (1951), 70-71; in TLS, April 7, p. 217, and in front art. 
Dec. 1, pp. 757-58. 


Copeland, Thomas W. ‘‘Problems of Burke’s letters.’’ Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, xcrv (1950), 357-60. 
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Cordasco, Francesco. Edmund Burke: a handlist of critical notices 
& studies. (18th century bibliographical pamphlets, No. 12.) 
New York: Published for Long Island University Press [by] 


Burt Franklin, 1950. Pp. 12. 
106 titles. 


Hoffman, Ross J. S. ‘‘The Wentworth papers of Burke, Rock- 
ingham, and Fitzwilliam.’’ Proceedings of the American Phil- 
osophical Society, xctv (1950), 352-56. ‘ 

An important report on the contents of the rich Burke materials that have 
recently become accessible in England and Ireland. 


Hoffman, Ross J. S., and Paul Levack (eds.) Burke’s politics: 
selected writings and speeches of Edmund Burke on reform, 
revolution, and war. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. Pp. 


xxxvii + 536. 
Rev. by Carl B. Cone in AHR, Lv, 598-600. 


Kirk, Russell. ‘‘ How dead is Edmund Burke?’’ Queen’s quarterly, 
Lyi (1950), 160-71. 


On the relevance of Burke’s thought to modern problems, 


Gilbert Burnet 


Dobell, R. J. ‘‘The bibliography of Gilbert Burnet.’’ Library, 5th 
ser., Vv (1950), 61-63. 


Fanny Burney 


Hemlow, Joyee. ‘‘Fanny Burney and the courtesy books.’’ PMLA, 
LXV (1950), 732-61. 


Endeavors to show that courtesy books and other ethical and didactic tracts, 
and the ideas about literature in such works, had an increasing influence on 
Miss Burney’s novels, particularly on Camilla, 


Hemlow, Joyce. ‘‘Fanny Burney: playwright.’’ University of Tor- 
onto quarterly, x1x (1950), 170-89. 
Based on MS material in the Berg Collection, New York Public Library. 


Robert Burns 


Daiches, David. Robert Burns. New York: Rinehart, 1950. Pp. 
vii + 376. 

Reliable Burns biography has been available only for the past two decades, 
a reliable edition is still to come, and Mr. Daiches is the first to provide a 
helpful critical study. He conducts a leisurely tour through the poetry and 
songs, telling us what we are looking at and what we should think about it. 
There will be occasional disagreement with his views; nevertheless he is sensi- 
ble, well informed, sympathetic, and good humored. And best of all he writes 
as a Scot, but a Seot blessedly free from professional Scots pride, acute moral 
sensibility, and a lust for deifying the national hero. 

Mr. Daiches’ greatest service is perhaps to knock in the head that bastard 
son of Ignorance and Invention, Burns the pre-Romantic. In discussing Burns’s 
form, his subjects, his style, his diction, his craftsmanship and art, Mr. 
Daiches makes us recognize and understand the integrity of Burns with the 
folk and literary tradition of Scotland. And since these are not familiar to 
many students of English literature, Mr. Daiches’ method of combining 
biography, background, summary, explanation, and appreciation should be 
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helpful. The chapter on the Kilmarnock volume is the most rewarding, that 
on Burns’ songs perhaps the least. There is, happily, a full and candid eval- 
uation of the ‘‘unpublishable’’ songs and poems. Mr. Daiches gives a fine 
sense of Burns’s range, his variety, his interests, his art, his more desultory 
achievements, and his brilliant successes. Not the least of the book’s charm is 
the incidental lore. 

The composition of Address to a haggis is put during Burns’ first winter 
in Edinburgh (1787). But John Richmond in a letter to James Grierson de- 
scribes fully the occasion for the poem and dates it in 1785.—RoBeErr T. 
FITZHUGH. 


Ferguson, DeLancey. ‘‘Collectors’ items—but whose?’’ The new 
colophon: a book collectors’ miscellany (New York, 1950), pp. 
100-104. 


On the letters of Burns. 


Keith, C. ‘‘Burns in his letters.’’ Queen’s quarterly, Lvm (1950), 
80-87. 


Pearsall, Robert B. ‘‘Burns to Riddel: an unpublished letter.”’ 
N&Q, cxev (1950), 54-55. 


Poems of Robert Burns. Selected and edited by Laurence Brander. 
Oxford University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1950. Pp. 333. 


Discussed in leading art. in TLS, Nov. 24, p. 747. 


Joseph Butler 


Sykes, Norman. ‘‘ Bishop Butler and the church of his age.’’ Dur- 
ham University journal, xuim (1950), 1-14. 


Thomas Chatterton 

Bronson, Bertrand H. ‘‘Chattertoniana.’’ MLQ, x1 (1950), 417-24. 

Mr. Bronson disagrees with E. H. W. Meyerstein’s view (Life of Thomas 
Chatterton, 1930) that Perey’s Reliques was *‘almost the efficient poetical cause 
of Rowley.’’ He maintains that the honor more properly belongs to Eliza- 
beth Cooper’s The muses library of 1737. Although Chatterton did not 
boldly copy lines or passages from Mrs. Cooper’s volume, Mr. Bronson finds 
many striking similarities ‘‘in tone and temper, in metrics and subjects.”’ 
Appended to the article are further considerations of spellings, word meanings, 
and pronunciations in Chatterton. 


Meyerstein, E. H. W. ‘‘Chattertoniana.’’ Corr. in TLS, Jan. 6, 
1950, p. 9. 


Prints a fragment of ‘‘The merrie tricks of Laymingetowne’’ from 4 
MS in Chatterton’s hand, 


Seudder, Harold H. ‘‘Chatterton on money.’’? N&Q, cxcv (1950), 
323-24. 


On borrowings by Chatterton from Camden. 
Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield 


Todd, William B. ‘‘The number, order, and authorship of the Han- 
over pamphlets attributed to Chesterfield.’’ Papers of the Bib- 
liographical Society of America, xtiv (1950), 224-38. 
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William Congreve 


Robson, W. W. ‘‘Hopkins and Congreve.’’ Corr. in TLS, Feb. 24, 
1950, p. 121. 


A resemblance in phraseology between The way of the world and ‘‘The 
windhover. ’” 


William Cowper 
Hartley, Lodwick. ‘‘Cowper and the Evangelicals: notes on early 
biographical interpretations.’’ PMLA, utxv (1950), 719-31. 

The question of the relationship between religious influences and Cowper’s 
madness, Mr. Hartley points out, was a lively issue in the first twenty-five 
years after the poet’s death. In the first phase of the controversy the Angli- 
cans, or those who were independently anti-Evangelical, blamed the Evan- 
gelicals for Cowper’s insanity. Against such charges the Evangelicals de- 
fended themselves. In a later phase of the controversy an argument ensued 
between the Arminian and the Calvinist camps of Evangelicalism in which 
the Arminians attempted to fix the blame on Calvinism, Mr. Hartley shows 
that many of these issues were in the background of the rival biographies 
published by Southey and Grimshawe in 1835, and that these issues have 
reappeared, though have not been resolved, in contemporary biographical 
studies by Fausset and Thomas. 


Hartley, Lodwick. William Cowper: a list of critical and biograph- 
ical studies published from 1895 to 1949. (North Carolina State 
College record, Vol. xtix, No. 6.). [Raleigh, N. C., February 
1950.| Pp. 24. 

This bibliography follows the general pattern used by Professor Tobin in 
his bibliography of Pope, except that it lists, in addition to critical and bio- 
graphical studies, several editions of Cowper’s poetry and prose. Altogether 
there are 241 items in the bibliography. Because it aims to be complete for 
the period covered, less significant items are properly included along with 
those of greater scholarly interest. The only important omission appears to be 
Letters of Lady Hesketh to the Reverend John Johnson, edited by Catharine 
Bodham Johnson (London, Jarrold & Sons, 1901). For some of the articles 
Professor Hartley has supplied a short description of the contents. This 
practice has so much to commend it that he might have followed it generally 
tor all briefer items. Although it is not always easy to sum up an article 
in a sentence or two, a clue to the nature of the material can be particularly 
helpful to students who do not have immediately available the less access- 
ible periodicals. The bibliography itself belongs in every college library, 
for here, in clear, systematic arrangement, is a check-list which to duplicate 
would entail many wearisome weeks of hunting, checking, and recording. 
Professor Hartley deserves the thanks of all of us for performing so well this 
labor, and for adding Cowper to the company of Pope, Swift, Dryden, and 
Johnson, for all of whom there now are separate bibliographies from 1895 
to the present.—MAURICE J. QUINLAN 


Knight, George Litch. ‘‘ William Cowper as a hymn writer.’’ Hymn, 
1 (1950), 5-12, 20. 
A sesquicentennial commemoration of Cowper’s death, this paper evaluates 
critieal opinion of the poet as a hymn writer. Cf. Lodwick Hartley in 
Journal of religion, XXIx (1949), 220-29, a study that Mr. Knight utilizes. 


Martin, Bernard. ‘‘New light on William Cowper.’’ English, vi 
(1950), 67-68. 


Reports the discovery ‘‘in a lawyer’s safe’’ of thirty-two letters from John 
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Newton to Cowper and the purchase of six of these by the British Museum 
(now itgerton MS. 3662). A summary of the six purchased letters tends to 
support the arguments of Cowper scholars who have inveighed against im- 
puting to Newton a baleful influence. 


George Crabbe 


Batdorf, Franklin P. ‘‘ An unrecorded early anthology of Crabbe.” 
Studies in bibliography, 11 (1950-51), 266-67. 


The tales and miscellaneous poems (1847). 


Batdorf, Franklin P. ‘‘Notes on three editions of George Crabbe’s 
‘Tales’.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
XLIV (1950), 276-79. 


Lawson, Strang. ‘‘Crabbe thanks Jeffrey.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 


538-39. 
Prints a letter by Crabbe. 


Spingarn, Lawrence P. ‘‘George Crabbe as realist.’’ University of 
Kansas City review, xvu (1950), 60-65. 


Sir William Davenant 


Rundle, James U. ‘‘D’Avenant’s The man’s the master and the 
Spanish source.’’ MIN, uxv (1950), 194-96. 


Daniel Defoe 


Davies, Godfrey. ‘‘Daniel Defoe’s A tour thro’ the whole island of 
Great Britain.’’ MP, xtvm (1950), 21-36. 


The Tour, Defoe’s most neglected major work, went through eight editions 
in the eighteenth century, but was not re-issued until G. D. H. Cole’s re- 
print of the first edition in 1927. Mr, Davies announces as the aim of his 
study, ‘‘to indicate, first, the general nature of the changes made in the 
successive editions and then to supply a few detailed examples of these ed- 
itorial alterations.’’ His classification of the major types of changes is 
accurate and his illustrations, though necessarily incomplete, are genuinely 
representative. He clearly demonstrates one of the principal differences be- 
tween Defoe and his editors: their regrettable tendency to iron out the 
specific details which made Defoe’s account so much the most readable 
and historically valuable of the series. In doing this he proves his contention 
that ‘‘no edition later than the first should be cited as by Defoe without 
comparison. ’’ 

The principal fault of this otherwise excellent article is that it is based 
almost entirely upon a comparison of the first edition with the second (1738); 
references to the later editions appear only occasionally, on what basis of 
selection it is never made clear. Although this plan probably does as well as 
any could, in the space allotted, for a description of purely textual changes, 
it obscures what is most interesting to the student of literature, and one 
might think, to the social historian as well: the radical change in tone and 
viewpoint that had been effected between 1724 and 1778, and the pro 
gressive dilution of the opinions and personality of Defoe, so pervasive 
throughout the first edition. 

Mr. Davies appears unfamiliar with the meticulous bibliographical study of 
the Tour by William M. Sale Jr., in Samuel Richardson, a bibliographical 
record (New Haven, 1936). This leads him to duplicate Sale’s work, im 
part, by including a history of the editions in his article. Moreover, he 
strongly implies that the 1738 edition may have been at least partly tie 
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work of Richardson, whose name does not appear on the title page until 
1769, eight years after his death. That Richardson had any hand in the 1738 
edition, or that he was any more than general editor of the third, fourth, 
and fifth editions is flatly denied by Mr. Sale. 

Many persons have dismissed the ‘‘Diary of the Siege of Colchester,’’ 
inserted in the first volume of the Tour, as a fabrication by Defoe, but Mr. 
Davies has discovered an almost exact copy of it in the Round manuscripts 
(British Historical MSS Commission), described as being from an early 
eighteenth-century manuscript. Mr. Davies establishes with virtual certainty 
that both this account and that in the Tour were taken from a common source 
of unknown authorship, but not the work of Defoe. 

In spite of a few inadequacies, Mr. Davies has written a painstaking, con- 
scientious study. He has made no extravagant claims, but his selection of 
illustrative material is excellent, and he has amply proved his main point: 
that the Tour suffered substantial change and deterioration in the hands of 
its editors. His discussion of the Colchester narrative would alone establish 
the worth of his study.—DAvip A. SPERRY 


Friday. ‘‘The trwe-born Englishman at Yale.’’ Yale University 
Inbrary gazette, xxtv (1950), 132-40. 


Jacob, Gerhard. ‘‘Defoe und Robinson.’’ Archiv fiir das Studium 
der neueren Sprachen, cLxxxvi (1949), 49-64. 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Defoe, Steele, and the demolition of Dun- 
kirk.’’ HLQ, xm (1950), 279-302. 


Mr. Moore provides an illuminating review of the vexed issue of the dem- 
olition .of the French port of Dunkirk—that extraordinarily persistent issue 
in Restoration and eighteenth-century journalism. The issue was enlivened by 
a number of literary men, and in this article two of the principal ones, Defoe 
and Steele, receive attention as representatives of differing views on Dun- 
kirk. Tracing the history of the port for over a century, Mr. Moore explains 
several of the abiding political considerations which conditioned the con- 
flicting English attidues toward it, including Defoe’s and Steele’s. He offers 
new evidence on several facets of the Dunkirk matter—among others, on the 
important question of the Marlboroughs’ part in betraying the secret of 
King William’s projected attack on the port in the early 1690’s. 

Though Mr. Moore has explored the subject with admirable thoroughness, 
there are moments, I believe, when he has been beguiled by some of the part- 
isan attitudes of the period, This is perhaps reflected in his treatment of 
Steele’s part in the debates about the port. Mr. Moore, for example, follows 
the Tory pamphleteers in making capital of an injudicious phrase Steele 
used in the Guardian, No. 128 (‘‘the British nation expects the demolition 
of Dunkirk’’), when he observes with a note of sarcasm: ‘‘the people of 
England (speaking through their self-appointed representative, the Censor 
of Great Britain, Richard Steele) EXPECTED that Dunkirk be destroyed ...’’ 
(p. 288). Steele, after all, merely demanded that one of the provisions of the 
Treaty of Utrecht be fulfilled. And it would seem to be an injustice to the 
Whig view that the existence of the port constituted a serious military threat 
to maintain that ‘‘There was no intention on the part of the French to 
carry out these promises [to destroy Dunkirk], and there was little serious 
expectation on the part of the English that the French would do so’’ (p. 296). 

Mr. Moore believes that Steele was politically inconsistent: 

He [Steele] was always more remarkable for the vehemence and the sin- 

cerity of his intensely partisan views than for any depth of insight or any 

notable consistency. In 1713 he was supporting Sunderland in a violent 
attack on Oxford; in 1719 he was apologizing to Oxford and was joining him 
in opposition to Sunderland’s favorite Peerage Bill. On both occasions he 
was on the same side with Walpole. But in 1720, when he took part in the 
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South Sea controversy, he was not only making a direct attack on Sunder- 

land, but he was first attacking Walpole’s policy of appeasement and later 

supporting it [p. 299]. 
I believe there is an adequate answer to this view of Steele. These seeming 
contradictions are resolved immediately when it is realized that he was con- 
sistent in his support, not of men, but of principles. He attacked Oxford in 
1715 when that nobleman was the powerful leader of the Tories; Steele 
‘*apologized’’ to him in 1719, several years after Oxford was rendered pol- 
itically impotent, as an effective means of demonstrating the danger to 
both Whigs and Tories of the proposed bill to limit the King’s prerogative 
in creating new peers. In 1719 in the debates over the Peerage Bill and in 
1720 in the debates over the South Sea Bill Steele courageously refused to 
follow his patrons, Sunderland and Newcastle, in what he considered a bad 
cause, and he was punished for his independence. As for Steele’s alleged 
inconsistency in the South Sea controversy, he opposed any appeasement 
of the advocates of the South Sea scheme as long as they were danger- 
ous; after they were exposed to the wrath of an aroused nation, Steele 
with characteristic magnanimity defended them (Sunderland among others) 
in the Parliamentary trials. Steele’s faithfulness to the constitutional prin- 
ciples established by the Revolutionary Settlement of 1689 stands out as a 
thoroughly admirable quality in a career too often blemished by personal 
failings. 

My disagreements are concerned primarily with matters of interpretation. 
They should not obscure the fact that Mr. Moore has given us an important 
article-—JOHN LOFTIS. 


Payne, William L. Index to Defoe’s Review. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 144. Cf. PQ, xxvim, 387-88; xxx, 


271. 
Rev. by Donald F, Bond in MP, Xvi, 135-34. 


Schorer, Mark. ‘‘A study in Defoe: moral vision and structural 
form.’’ Thought, xxv (1950), 275-87. 


An advance printing of the introduction to the Modern Library edition of 
Moll Flanders. 


‘‘Surprising adventures.’’ Middle art. in TLS, Sept. 15, p. 580. 
Occasioned by a reprinting of the Journal of the plague year (London: 
Falcon Press, 1950), the article is concerned with Defoe’s work as a whole. 


Swallow, Alan. ‘‘Defoe and the art of fiction.’’ Western humani- 
ties review, Iv (1950), 129-36. 


A study of Defoe’s novels as a means of achieving ‘‘a self-conscious under- 
standing and criticism of the art of fiction.’’ 


Wilkinson, Andrew M. ‘‘Defoe’s ‘New discovery’ and ‘Pacifica- 
tor’.’’ Nd&@, cxcv (1950), 496-98. 


Wilkinson, Andrew M. ‘‘Good advice to the ladies: a note on 
Daniel Defoe.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 273-75. 


Concerned with the authorship and interpretation of the poem. 


John Dryden 


Albaugh, Ralph M. ‘‘Dryden’s literary relationships, 1689-1700.”’ 
Ohio State University abstracts of doctoral dissertations, No. 
56 (1949), pp. 173-78. 
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Bowers, Fredson. ‘‘The first edition of Dryden’s Wild gallant, 
1669.’’ Library, 5th ser., v (1950), 51-54. 


Dryden, John. His Majesties Declaration defended (1681). With 
an introduction by Godfrey Davies. (Augustan Reprint So- 
ciety, Pub. No. 23.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial Library, 
University of California, 1950. 


Dunkin, Paul S. ‘‘The Dryden Troilus and Cressida imprint: an- 
other theory.’’ Studies in bibliography, u (1949-50), 185-89. 


Gardner, William Bradford. ‘‘John Dryden’s interest in judicial 
astrology.’’ SP, xtvm (1950), 506-21. 


Grigson, Geoffrey (ed.). Selected poems of John Dryden. (Crown 


classics ser.) London: Grey Walls Press, 1950. Pp. 62. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 22, p. 603. 


Horsman, E. A. ‘‘Dryden’s French borrowings.’’ RES, new ser., 
1 (1950), 346-51. 


Kossman, H. ‘‘A note on Dryden’s ‘ All for love,’ v. 165ff.’’ Eng- 
lish studies, xxx1 (1950), 99-100. 


MacMillan, Dougald. ‘‘The sources of Dryden’s The Indian em- 
perour.’’ HLQ, xin (1950), 355-70. 

Proposes ‘‘(1) that suggestions for the play were probably derived by 
Dryden from Davenant’s The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru, and (2) that 
the principal sources of the historical material were the Spanish accounts 
found in Purchas his Pilgrimes, published in 1625,’’ 


Monk, Samuel Holt. John Dryden: a list of critical studies pub- 
lished from 1895 to 1950. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1950. 

This list contains 768 items concerning Dryden and his age. Students of 
the period will find it a valuable tool—worth its weight in gold to serious 
workers in the field. 

The compiler, Samuel Holt Monk, decided to ‘‘err on the side of plenitude 
rather than of economy,’’ a commendable decision, The items are carefully 
selected and intelligently arranged under eleven categories (Biography, 
Dramas, Critical Writings, Translations, ete.) some with subdivisions. Mr. 
Monk has examined most of the books and articles for subject matter, and 
included the component subjects in the index. Consequently the index leads 
the user to many pertinent items that otherwise might be missed had he relied 
on titles alone. The index extends over thirteen columns; it is ample and 
generally accurate. A few more topical headings would have been weleome 
under the Dryden entry, e.g. ‘‘Conversion,’’ ‘‘Rose Alley,’’ ‘‘Pension,’’ 
‘*Letters,’’ ‘‘Funeral.’’ But the List is short enough so that any researcher 
can easily collect the titles for any special headings he may require. 

Mr. Monk has placed an asterisk before every title he considers ‘‘ noteworthy 
for presenting new material or interesting and new points of view.’’ Approxi- 
mately ten percent of the titles receive this accolade, usually awarded judi- 
ciously. These asterisks should save time for newcomers to research in the 
field. (One is prompted to muse on the possibilities of employing a companion 
system to designate items considered ‘‘unworthy or uninteresting ’’—perhaps 
the dagger would be the appropriate symbol.) 


EL 
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While passing out decorations, a special one should go to Dr. E. W. Me- 
Diarmid, the Librarian of the University of Minnesota, for inaugurating this 
series of bibliographies. This undertaking is a fine demonstration of the new 
concept of dynamic librarianship, the belief that the library should carry 
learning to the outside world instead of remaining content to let the outside 
world come to the campus. 

Mr. Monk’s workmanship has set a high standard for succeeding publica- 
tions in the series, Some titles can be added to his list, though he may have 
rejected them for various reasons. I suggest the following, however, in case 
students may care to add them to their own copies. (The numbers have been 
arranged to fit in with other additional titles offered by W. R. Keast in MP, 
XLVI [1951], 205-10.) 

13a ‘‘Dryden and Drydeniana: Notes on Sales’’, TLS, October 12, 1922, 
p. 652. 

59b BARKER, G. F. RUSSELL, and STENNING, ALAN H. The record 
of old Westminsters, 2 Vols. London, 1928. 

72a BRYANT, ARTHUR. The postman’s horn, London, 1936. 

107a HAVENS, RAYMOND D. ‘‘Mr. Dryden meets Mr. Milton’’, Review, 
June 14, 1919, p. 110. 

132b MUNDY, PERCY D. ‘‘John Dryden in Northamptonshire’’, in 
Memorials of old Northamptonshire (ed. Alice Dryden), London, 1903, 
pp. 155-63. 

216a CLARK, G. N. The later Stuarts, Oxford, 1934, pp. 351-57. 

297b PHILLIPS, CHARLES J. The history of the Sackville family, 2 vols. 
London, [1930]. 

426a ‘‘Dryden and artificial comedy’’, TLS, August 15, 1929, pp. 629-30. 

662 See Academy, LIX, 47-48. 

JAMES M. OSBORN 


Nichol Smith, David. John Dryden. (Clark Lectures on English 
Literature, 1948-49.) Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1950. Pp. 93. 

Rev. by B. G. MacCarthy in Studies, xxxtx, 347; in Durham University 
journal, XLU, 120-21; in N&Q, cxcv, 549-50; in TLS, March 24, p. 186. 

In a little volume of Dryden’s verses recently come to hand, the editor 
introduces his subject by saying: ‘‘Dryden is fortunate in having been sur- 
vived by little account of his life. Since the rise of the university scholias in 
the last forty years, documentation, investigation, comment, publication of 
fragments and first drafts and of privacies unintended for publication, pro- 
liferate like a quick fungus across a man’s poems, and hide them in the end 
from view. Dryden is the last great poet whose poems stand more or less 
clean and free from this incumbrance, however busily, and indeed at times 
usefully the moles who miss the fine gold mine about in that root-tangle of 
Restoration letters from which Dryden’s poems send up their tall, lueid, 
smooth stems.’’ Thus in an ill-natured and ungrateful statement, written in 
a style which would have set Dryden’s teeth on edge, are we presented once 
again with a point of view on scholarship fairly popular in certain quarters. 
It is a pleasure therefore to be able to turn from one thin volume on Dryden 
to another, from the snippets of his verse to the lectures on his literary career 
by D. Nichol Smith. For from the vantage of a full career of distinguished 
scholarship, Professor Nichol Smith writes gracefully, perceptively, and sug- 
gestively; and he demonstrates again that historical scholarship must be 
wedded to critical appreciation for a full understanding of John Dryden. 

These lectures, delivered upon the invitation of the Master and Fellows of 
Trinity College as the Clark Lectures for 1948-49, felicitously celebrate one 
of Trinity’s most distinguished graduates. In them Professor Nichol Smith 
considers the works of Dryden which seem to him most important and the 
qualities of these works which have made Dryden famous, Following this 
principle of selection he has grouped his remarks into four lectures: on the 
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early verse and criticism, on the plays, on the satires and religious poems, 
and on the translations, odes, and fables. Within these subdivisions his obser- 
vations center primarily upon the stanzas on Cromwell, Astraca redux, Annus 
mirabilis, and the essay Of dramatick poesie ; on the prefaces and prologues, 
the heroic plays, and All for love; on MacFlecknoe, Absalom and Achitophel, 
Religio laici, and The hind and the panther; on the Virgil, the two odes for 
St. Cecilia’s Day, and the translations from Chaucer and the adaptations from 
Boccaccio. 

In a series of lectures such as this, a massing of new facts is scarcely to 
be expected, for new facts about John Dryden come very slowly. What can 
be expected and what is here offered is a synthesis of knowledge and opinion 
and an analysis and estimate of the works under scrutiny. Professor Nichol 
Smith reminds the student of Dryden of many things that he has long known 
or should have known, and he points up these matters in a pleasant, casual, 
and often memorable fashion. For example, he observes that the essay Of 
dramatick poesie is a document thoroughly representative of the sceptical, 
enquiring attitude of the 1660’s; that in it Dryden ‘‘was the first critic any- 
where to attempt a comparison of two modern and living dramas’’; that here 
he ‘‘became our first great master of appreciative criticism’’; that in his 
remarks on Shakespeare, Dryden set the pattern for the best Shakespearian 
criticism for the next hundred years. In speaking of Dryden’s plays, he 
acutely remarks that the prologues and prefaces have the ‘‘quality of studio 
talk’’ and that the critical inconsistencies that have troubled so many may 
be accounted for by the nature of this talk. He reminds us that Dryden was 
aware of the extravagance of some of his heroic characters, and he is sure 
that some of the rodomontades must have been written with a smile. He 
emphasizes Dryden’s art in varying the caesura in the heroic couplet; and 
about the blank verse in All for love he asks, ‘‘ Who since Dryden has written 
better blank verse in the drama?’’ He calls attention to the brilliant opening 
of MacFlecknoe and later declares, ‘‘He is one of our great masters of the 
opening. Let us go back and think of the beginning of the Essay Of Dramatick 
Poesie, or Absalom and Achitophel, or MacFlecknoe, or Religw Laici; or let 
us go forward to one of his very last poems, which begins thus— 

Old as I am, for Ladies Love unfit, 

The Pow’r of Beauty I remember yet, 

Which once inflam’d my Soul, and still inspires my Wit. 
Who having read this, or any of these openings, would not read more?’’ And 
speaking of Dryden’s influence on his successors, he concludes: ‘‘He had 
provided the stimulus which comes with the admiration of force, and ease, and 
inexhaustible vigour. It is a stimulus which he still exerts on us.’’ 

One could wish that Professor Nichol Smith had had time to cover more 
fully the early poetry and the many prose essays, or that he might have 
spoken of the Annus mirabilis as a tract of the times, or that he might have 
discussed the narrative element or lack of it in Absalom and Achitophel. Prob- 
ably each student of Dryden who reads these lectures will wish for fuller 
treatment of these or other matters, since Dryden has a way after two hundred 
and fifty years of stirring enthusiasm and a desire for full critical appre- 
ciation in his admirers, But to wish for so much in so little space would be 
ungracious. With easy scholarship and critical perception Professor Nichol 
Smith has in four short lectures said much to please the initiated and even 
more to stimulate the interest of the uninitiated—H. T. SwWEDENBERG, JR. 


Noyes, George R. (ed.). The poetical works of Dryden. New edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. (Cambridge ed.) Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1950. Pp. Ixxii + 1095. 


Purpus, Eugene R. ‘‘Some notes on a deistical essay attributed 
to Dryden.’’ PQ, xxrx (1950), 347-49. 


This is the essay signed A. W. in The miscellaneous works of Charles Blount 
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(1695). It was published and attributed to Dryden in 1745; but there is no 

reason, as Mr. Purpus points out, for attributing it to either Dryden or Blount. 

Sherwood, John C. ‘‘Dryden and the rules: the preface to Troilus 
and Cressida.’’ Comparative literature, u (1950), 73-83. 


Steck, James 8. ‘‘Dryden’s Indian emperour: the early editions 
and their relation to the text.’’ Studies in bibliography, u 
(1949-50), 141-52. 


Swedenberg, H. T., Jr. ‘‘On editing Dryden’s early poems.” 
Essays critical and historical dedicated to Lily B. Campbell 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1950), pp. 73-84. 


Seeking enlightenment on the problems of establishing a critical text of 
the early poems, Mr. Swedenberg examines Dryden’s practices in preparing 
copy for the printer and in proofreading. Inconsistent practices make it 
impossible to establish uniform principles to guide an editor in determining 
what variants in phrasing and, especially, punctuation among the early editions 
represent Dryden’s (and not the compositor’s) intention. In almost every 
instance Mr. Swedenberg finds that ‘‘some state of the first edition of the 
early poems is superior as a copy text to the later seventeenth-century print- 
ings.’’ He believes that as a method of procedure the editor should follow 
‘the punctuation of his copy text except where a later and authoritative text 
has variants that are clearly and unmistakably superior.’’ 


Thomas D’Urfey 
Sanville, Donald W. ‘‘Thomas D’Urfey’s ‘Love for money’: a 
bibliographical study.’’? University of Pennsylvania Library 
chronicle, xvi (1950), 71-77. 


Maria Edgeworth 
Clarke, Isabel C. Maria Edgeworth: her family and friends. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson, 1950. Pp. 208. 
Rey. by Denis O’Donohue in Studies, xXx1x, 346-47. 
Newby, P. H. Maria Edgeworth. London: Arthur Barker, 1950. 
Pp. 98. 
Rev. in Ng-Q, Cxcv, 439; with the title above in TLS, April 28, p, 258. 
Thomas Este 
Hughes, Leo. ‘‘Trick upon trick; or Methodism display’d.’’ Uni- 
versity of Texas studies in English, xxtx (1950), 151-61. 


William Falconer 
Joseph, M. K. ‘‘William Faleoner.’’ SP, xtvm (1950), 72-101. 


An account of his life and works. 
Henry Fielding 
(See also Samuel Richardson.) 
Crane, R. S. ‘‘The plot of Tom Jones.’’ Journal of general edu- 
cation, Iv (1950), 112-30. 
Kermode, Frank. ‘‘ Richardson and Fielding. 
Iv (1950), 106-14. 
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Peterson, William. ‘‘Satire in Fielding’s An interlude between 
Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, and Mercury.’’ MLN, uxv (1950), 200- 
202. 


David Garrick 


Knapp, Mary E. ‘‘Garrick’s verses to the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham.’’ PQ, xxrx (1950), 78-81. 


Mann, Isabel Roome. ‘‘The Garrick jubilee at Stratford-upon- 
Avon.’’ Shakespeare quarterly, 1 (1950), 129-34. 


Stone, George Winchester, Jr. ‘‘David Garrick’s significance in 
the history of Shakespearean criticism: a study of the impact 
of the actor upon the change of critical focus during the 
eighteenth century.’’ PMLA, uxy (1950), 183-97. 


Again taking up the theme of his article in the Adams memorial studies, 
Mr. Stone attempts to show ‘‘Garrick’s importance in disseminating a knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare and in helping to change the critical attitude toward the 
dramatist . . . by the combined efforts of his performances as actor, of his 
textual restorations ..., of the frequency with which, as a manager, he 
exhibited Shakespeare’s plays, and by the impact of his personality ... .’’ 

He is most specific, and most convincing, on the subject of frequency of 
performances, for he is able to call attention to some fifteen hundred perform- 
ances of twenty-seven Shakespearean plays at Garrick’s own theatre. In 
making a case for Garrick’s importance in changing critical attitude, he is 
obliged to depend chiefly on tributes by the actor’s contemporaries, Passing 


‘ over some of the more familiar statements by the greatest writers of the 
. period, he concentrates on those statements which anticipate the idolatry of 


the nineteenth century and which indicate the shift from concern for rules 
and decorum to emphasis on character revelation and the awakening of moral 
sensibilities. Here we get eulogies from George Steevens and Joseph Warton, 
from Peter Whalley and Thomas Whately, from less familiar or even anony- 
mous critics, until we begin finally to suspect that Garrick not only contributed 
to the growing idolatry but also came in for a share of it himself. 

On two other matters, Garrick’s part in reforming stage practices and his 
work on Shakespearean texts, Mr. Stone is rather less convincing. The theatri- 
cal reforms achieved by Garrick are important but they are not especially 
relevant to the present argument; nor did Garrick have any monopoly on 
reformation. And the question of stage versions is even more moot. Mr. Stone 
devotes only brief space to the subject here, but what he does say, especially 
when added to what he has written previously, indicates clearly enough that 
he has a far higher regard for Garrick’s emendations than the majority of 
critics. Most students of the subject will, I believe, still prefer Hazleton 
Spencer’s neat phrase for Garrick—‘‘ great actor but uncertain critic.’’—LEO 
HUGHES. 


John Gay 
(See also John Arbuthnot.) 


Bogorad, Samuel N. ‘‘Milton’s ‘Paradise lost’ and Gay’s ‘Trivia’: 
a borrowing.’’ N&Q. cxev (1950), 98-99. 


Ross, Alan (ed.). Selected poems of John Gay. (Crown classics 


ser.) London: Grey Walls Press, 1950. Pp. 64. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 22, p. 603. 
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Edward Gibbon 
Cordaseo, Francesco. Edward Gibbon: a handlist of critical no- 
tices and studies. (18th century bibliographical pamphlets, No, 


: 10.) Brooklyn: Long Island University Press, 1950. Pp. 8. 
Fifty-nine titles covering the period 1878 to the present. 


de Beer, G. R. ‘‘The malady of Edward Gibbon, F.R.S.’’ Notes 
and records of the Royal Society of London, vm (1949), 71-80, 


Charles Gildon 


Maxwell, J. C. ‘‘Charles Gildon and the quarrel of the ancients 
and moderns.’’ RES, new ser., 1 (1950), 55-57. 


William Gilpin 
Templeman, William D. ‘‘The engravings for Gilpin’s works on 
picturesque beauty.’’ Nd&Q, cxcv (1950), 52-54. 


William Godwin 
Cordasco, Francesco. William Godwin: a handlist of critical no- 
tices & studies. (18th century bibliographical pamphlets, No. 


9.) Brooklyn: Long Island University Press, 1950. Pp. 8. 
Thirty titles ranging from 1876 to 1947. 


Oliver Goldsmtih 
' Garnett, Richard (ed.). Goldsmith: selected works. London: 
Rupert Hart-Davis, 1950; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 


sity Press, 1951. Pp. 847. 
Subject of middle art. in TLS, Oct. 27, p. 676. 


Jefferson, D. W. ‘‘Observations on ‘The vicar of Wakefield’.”’ 
Cambridge journal, 11 (1950), 621-28. 


Neveu, Raymond. ‘‘Oliver Goldsmith, romancier, poéte et méde- 
ein.’’ Mémoires de la Société francaise d’histoire de la méde- 
cine, 1 (1946), 3-9. 





Thomas Gray 
Starr, Herbert W. ‘‘John Gardiner’s imitations of Gray’s odes.” 
N&Q, cxcy (1950), 520-21, 541. 
Early nineteenth-century American imitations. 
Sir John Hawkins 


Stevenson, Robert. ‘‘ ‘The rivals’—Hawkins, Burney, and Bos- 
well.’’ Musical quarterly, xxxv1 (1950), 67-82. 


John, Baron Hervey 
Lord Hervey and his friends, 1726-1738: based on letters from 
Holland House, Meclbury and Ickworth. Edited by the Earl of 


Ilehester. London: John Murray, 1950. Pp. 315. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 15, p. 803 (an important review). 
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Thomas Hobbes 


Cairns, Huntington. Legal philosophy from Plato to Hegel. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press; London: Cumberlege, 1949. Pp. 
xv + 583. 

Hobbes, Locke, and Hume are among the thirteen men discussed. Rev. by 

Edwin N. Garlan in Journal of philosophy, xivu, 704-12; in TLS, Feb. 24, 

p. 125. 


James, D. G. The life of reason: Hobbes, Locke, Bolingbroke. 
London: Longmans, 1949. Pp. 272. 
Rev. by R. S. Crane in Yale review, xxx1x, 753-55; by D. Daiches Raphael 
in Philosophy, XXV, 281-83; by J. J. C. Smart in Mind, Lix, 121-22. 


Pinto, V. de 8. ‘‘A note by Aubrey.’’ TLS, Sept. 15, 1950, p. 581. 


Concerning a remark by Hobbes on Spinoza as recorded by Aubrey. 


Stewart, H. L. ‘‘Hobbes and his England.’’ Queen’s quarterly, 
Lv (1950), 510-19. 


On Hobbes as a representative spokesman for seventeenth-century England. 


William Hogarth 
Moore, Robert Etheridge. Hogarth’s literary relationships. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1948. Pp. 202. Cf. PQ, 
XXIx, 277-79. 
Rev. by A. D. McKillop in JEGP, xxix, 421-22. 


John Home 
Boas, I. S. ‘‘John Home’s first two plays.’’ Fortnightly, cLxxiv 


(1950), 331-36. 
On Agis and Douglas. 


Edward Howard 


The change of crownes: a tragi-comedy. Edited from the manu- 
script prompt copy by Frederick S. Boas. Oxford University 
Press; London: Cumberlege, for the Royal Society of Liter- 
ature, 1949. 

Rev. in N&Q, cxev, 154. 


David Hume 
(See also Thomas Hobbes.) 

Glathe, Alfred B. Hume’s theory of the passions and of morals: 
a study of Books II and III of the ‘‘Treatise.’’ (University of 
California publications in philosophy, Vol. xxiv.) Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1950. 


Jonas, Hans. ‘‘Causality and pereeption.’’ Journal of philosophy, 
xivil (1950), 319-24. 
A critique of Hume’s views on causation. 

Mossner, Ernest Campbell. ‘‘Hume’s Four dissertations: an essay 
in biography and bibliography.’’ MP, xiv (1950), 37-57. 
This study is a valuable account of the manner in which Hume’s Four 
dissertations, 1757, fluctuated in number during the process of publication 
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from three to five. Hume decided to withdraw an essay on geometry (still 
completely missing) and to substitute two others, ‘‘Of suicide,’’ and ‘‘Of 
the immortality of the soul.’’ Mr. Mossner presents for the first time a de- 
tailed account of the fortunes of these two incendiary essays, which were so 
widely attacked before publication that Hume decided to suppress them until 
after his death. Mr. Mossner really writes about these two rather than about 
four dissertations. Highly interesting is his account of the manner in which 
John Home’s Douglas and Hume’s dissertations were joined in controversy, 
Most valuable of his new material is a hitherto unpublished letter by War- 
burton revealing that Hume would have been prosecuted by the attorney 
general had the two objectionable essays been published and that the religious 
wrath of the government was transferred from Hume to the inconspicuous 
Peter Annet, who in a sense suffered from Hume’s indiscretion in having 
written the essays or his prudence in having suppressed them. Mr. Mossner’s 
admirable discussion provokes many questions. Why, for example, were the 
suppressed essays considered dangerous? Apart from Donne’s Btathanatos, 
suicide had been openly defended by the stoics and their seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century disciples. Since Hume used no argument not previously 
used by the stoics, why did his essay create such a storm of protest? What 
was the relationship of his treatise ‘‘Of the immortality of the soul’’ to the 
revived hylozoism at the beginning of the century or to the Dodwell-Collins- 
Clarke controversy on the soul’s materiality? Since Hume declared only that 
immortality could not be proved, not that the doctrine was false, why was 
the essay reviled? Mr. Mossner quotes Warburton to the effect that Hume’s 
treatment of natural religion is the same as Bolingbroke’s. Is Warburton 
correct in this judgment? In his conclusion Mr. Mossner calls the two sup- 
pressed essays ‘‘important documents in the history of modern thought,’’ but 
does not justify this claim. It is to be hoped that he will supplement the 
present essay with an exposition of the intellectual background of these essays 
as well as of the others actually published as Four dissertations.—A. 0. 
ALDRIDGE. 


Mossner, Ernest Campbell. ‘‘Philosophy and biography: the ease 
otf David Hume.’ Philosophical review, Lrx (1950), 184-201. 


Mossner, Ernest Campbell, and Harry Ransome. ‘‘ Hume and the 
‘conspiracy of the booksellers’: the publication and early for- 
tunes of the History of England.’’ University of Texas studies 
in English, xxtx (1950), 162-82. 

Shows that the meagre sale of the first volume of the History in London 
was due to a ‘‘conspiracy’’ of the London trade against a Scottish publisher. 
Price, Kingsley Blake. ‘‘Does Hume’s theory of knowledge de- 

termine his ethical theory?’’ Journal of philosophy, xuvi 
(1950), 425-34. 

Price, Kingsley B. ‘‘ Hume’s analysis of generality.’’ Philosophical 
review, LIX (1950), 58-76. 

Weinberg, Julius. ‘‘The idea of causal efficacy.’’ Journal of phil- 
osophy, xtvi (1950), 397-407. 


A defense of Hume’s position on causation against some modern attacks. 


Richard Hurd 


Nankivell, James, ‘‘ Extracts from the destroyed letters of Richard 
Hurd to William Mason.’’ MLR, xiv (1950), 153-63. 
Forty-two extracts printed from ‘‘ faithful copies’? made by Richard Hurl 
the younger. 
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Thomas Jevon 


Waller, Frederick O. ‘‘Three 1695 editions of Jevon’s Devil of 
a wife.’’ Studies in bibliography, m (1950-51), 255. 


Samuel Johnson 


Atkinson, A. D. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and science.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 
338-41, 516-19, 541-44, 561-63. - 


Atkinson, A. D. ‘‘Notes on Johnson’s ‘Dictionary’.’’ N&Q, cxcv 
(1950), 36-37, 55-56, 164-67, 249-50. 


Baker, Carlos. ‘‘The cham on horseback.’’ Virginia quarterly re- 
view, XXv1 (1950), 76-90. 
On Johnson as traveler. Opposes the view that he was insensible to natural 
scenery. 


Cornu, Donald. ‘‘Dr. Johnson at Fort Augustus: Captain Lewis 
Ourry.’’ MLQ, x1 (1950), 27-49. 


Eastman, Arthur M. ‘‘Johnson’s Shakespeare and the laity: a 
textual study.’’ PMLA, uxv (1950), 1112-21. 

An endeavor to account for the neglect of the text of Johnson’s edition of 
Shakespeare as contrasted with his Shakespearean criticism, which has com- 
manded perennial response. Mr. Eastman lists three reasons why ‘‘ Johnson’s 
text fell’’: (1) cautious and limited emendation when emendation was pop- 
ular; (2) failure to collate fully; (3) the appearance soon afterward of 
Capell’s and Steevens’ editions, as well as competition with the cheap re- 
prints of Theobald and Hanmer, Mr. Eastman analyzes in some detail the 
nature of Johnson’s editorial changes and argues that one of his intentions 
was to make the printed play approximate as nearly as possible the acted 
play and that he did achieve, as no editor before him, ‘‘a Shakespeare for 
the laity.’’ 


Eastman, Arthur M. ‘‘The texts from which Johnson printed his 
Shakespeare.’’ JEGP, xix (1950), 182-91. 


Emden, Cecil S. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and imagery.’’ RES, new ser., I 
(1950), 23-38. 


Greene, D. J. ‘‘The Johnsonian canon: a neglected attribution.”’ 
PMLA, uxv (1950), 427-34. 

Argues that the ‘‘Observations’’ appended to ‘‘A letter from a French 
refugee in America to his friend a gentleman in Ireland’’ (printed in the 
Literary magazine for June, 1756) is by Johnson. The text of the ‘‘Observa- 
tions’’ is here reprinted. 


Hagstrum, J. H. ‘‘The nature of Dr. Johnson’s rationalism.’’ 
ELH, xvu (1950), 191-205. 


Hart, Edward. ‘‘Some new sources of Johnson’s Lives.’’ PMLA, 
Lxv (1950), 1088-1111. 
Argues that John Nichols ‘‘supplied Johnson with a considerable share of 
the information that went into at least six of the Lives of the Poets.’’ 


Hyde, Donald and Mary. ‘‘Johnson and journals.’’ The new 
colophon: a book-collectors’ miscellany (New York, 1950), pp. 
165-97. 
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This long and important article is the first significant attempt to outline 
(1) Johnson’s theory of a journal, its contents, its purposes, and the manner 
of keeping it, as observed from his advice to Boswell, Mrs. Thrale, Queeney, 
Baretti, and others; (2) his influence on the journal-keeping of these people; 
(3) his own attempts to keep a journal; (4) the identification of journals 
known, asserted, or supposed to have been burnt by Johnson shortly before 
his death; and of journals that survived the conflagration. Although the first 
two of these topics have been earlier, and sporadically, treated by scholars, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hyde have thrown new light on them. They have then been able 
to prove that Johnson’s keeping of journals was much more persistent than 
has ever been supposed, and have unearthed, principally from Hawkins and 
Boswell, evidence of more separate journals by Johnson than has been sus- 
pected by modern scholars. This is a really fine bit of detection. 

When one reads Boswell’s statement about the journals burnt, the matter 
seems clear enough; but when his statement is placed beside those of Hawkins 
and others, the nwmber burnt and their identity proves baffling. The Hydes 
have sifted this question with care and skill, and their conclusions are worth 
more examination than space here allows. 

The most interesting part of the article concerns journals which can be 
proved to have survived Johnson’s death—those quoted by Hawkins, those 
used by Boswell, those offered for sale at auction subsequently, but since lost 
from view, and those whose present ownership is known. In this section the 
Hydes include the Prayers and meditations, properly, I think, since so many 
of the prayers are interspersed with references to daily events in Johnson’s 
life. In all, they have been able to identify some seventeen manuscripts, dating 
from 1729 to 1784, of which only three have disappeared without trace, a 
Pocket Book dated 14 April 1753 and Historia studwrum, dated May 1753, 
both sold in the Boswelliana Sale of 1825, and Hebrides ‘‘notes’’ and ‘‘re- 
marks’’, about which only conjectures can be made. Some have appeared 
recently, like the 1765-1784 Diary found at Malahide Castle, and some, tan- 
talizingly, have disappeared recently, like the fragment for 1783, of which 
one page was reproduced in Broadley’s Chats on autographs, and which was 
described and quoted from by R. W. Rogers in 1922. It is to be hoped that 
the Hydes’ article will come to the attention of present owners of missing or 
unknown manuscripts, either prayers or journals, and that such owners will 
inform the Hydes. 

One possible clue as to the number of manuscripts which at one time seem 
to have existed has escaped all observers so far. In the Prayers and medite 
tions under date 18 September 1781 appears this enigmatic note: ‘‘ What has 
passed in my thoughts on this anniversary, is in stitched book K.’’ Strahan 
added: ‘‘This Book is not in the Editor’s possession.’’ Furthermore, the 
prayer dated 1 January 1766 is endorsed ‘‘No. 51E,’’ though not, I believe, 
in Johnson’s hand. This suggests to me that in 1781 Johnson had lettered 
the volumes of his journals in some order, that there were at that date more 
in existence than has been supposed, and that Johnson was more orderly in 
keeping, reviewing, and transcribing them than even the Hydes have guessed. 
But all Johnsonians are indebted to them-for this article, and for the six 
facsimiles which accompany it—EDwArp L. MCADAM, Jr. 


Jack, Ian. ‘‘The ‘choice of life’ in Johnson and Matthew Prior.”’ 
JEGP, xurx (1950), 523-30. 
Argues that Juhnson was impressed and influenced by Solomon. 
Keast, William R. ‘‘Johnson’s criticism of the metaphysical poets.” 
ELH, xvu (1950), 59-70. 


Lester, N. (comp.). A subject index to the ‘‘Johnsonian news 
letter’’: Vols. I-X (Dec. 1940-Nov. 1950). [New York: Pri- 
vately circulated by James L. Clifford, n.d.] Pp. 16. 
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Liebert, Herman W. ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s first book.’’ Yale University 
library gazette, xxv (1950), 23-28. 
Two issues of the translation of Lobo. 


Mariano de Vedia y Mitre. ‘‘E] Doctor Johnson y la obsesion de 
la muerte.’’ Nation (Buenos Aires), Jan. 21, 1951, 2d see., p. 1. 


Metzdorf, Robert F. ‘‘A newly discovered criticism of Johnson’s 
Irene.’” Harvard Inbrary bulletin, tv (1950), 265-68. 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Johnson as poet.’’ Boston Public Library 
quarterly, u (1950), 156-66. 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Johnson’s ‘falling houses’.’’ N&Q, cxcv 


(1950), 342. 
On the background of a line in London. 


Seudder, Harold H. ‘‘Dr. Johnson at Chatsworth.’’? N&Q, cxcv 
(1950), 474-75. 


Letters about Johnson written by the Duchess of Devonshire and Countess 
Spencer in 1784 and 1786. 


Stamm, Israel S. ‘‘Some aspects of the religious problem in Hal- 
ler.’’ Germanic review, xxv (1950), 5-12. 
Compares Haller’s views with Johnson’s. 


Swansea and Brecon, Edward, [Bishop of]. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and 
the Prayer Book.’’ Theology, Lm (1950), 363-72. 


Tate, Allen. ‘‘Johnson on the metaphysicals.’’ Kenyon review, 
x1 (1949), 379-94. 


Tillotson, Kathleen. ‘‘ Arnold and Johnson.’’ RES, new ser., I 
(1950), 145-47. 


“The vanity of human wishes’’ (1749) and two ‘‘Rambler’’ papers 
(1750). With an introduction by Bertrand H. Bronson. (Aug- 
ustan Reprint Society, Pub. No. 22.) Los Angeles: Clark 
Memorial Library, University of California, 1950. 


Wilson, Mona (ed.). Johnson: prose and poetry. London: Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 1950; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1951. Pp. 961. 

Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. ‘‘ Philosophie words.’’ PQ, xx1x (1950), 84-88. 

A reply to the review in PQ, xxvii (1949), 393-95. 
“‘Junius’’ 

Cordaseo, Francesco. ‘‘John Miller—associate with Woodfall in 

the printing of the Junius letters.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 319-20. 
On Miller’s later life in America. 


Cordaseo, Francesco. ‘‘Juniana in the Earl of Shelburne’s li- 
brary.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 519. 
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Cordasco, Francesco. ‘‘Junius and Milton.’? N&Q, cxcv (1950), 
250-51. 


Cordaseo, Francesco. ‘‘Laughlin Macleane (1721-1777): further 
information on the Junius mystery.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 142, 


Cordaseo, Francesco. ‘‘A monody on the death of Junius.’’ N&Q, 
excv (1950), 13-14. 


William Kenrick 
Brewer, George E., Jr., and Paul Fussell, Jr. ‘‘The birth date of 
William Kenrick.’’ Nd&Q, cxcv (1950), 51-52. 


Thomas Killigrew 


Keast, William R. ‘‘Killigrew’s use of Donne in ‘The parson’s 
wedding’.’” MLR, xiv (1950), 512-15. 


Francis Kirkman 
Gibson, Strickland. A bibliography of Francis Kirkman, with his 
prefaces, dedications and commendations (1652-80). (New ser., 
Vol. 1, Fascieule ii, 1947.) Oxford: Oxford Bibliographical 


Society, 1950. 
Rev. in TLS, April 14, p. 236. 


William Law 
Hopkinson, Arthur W. (ed.). The pocket William Law. With a 
foreword by the Archbishop of York. London: Latimer House, 
1950. Pp. 160. 
Rev. in TLS, July 7, p. 427. 
Nathaniel Lee 


Bowers, Fredson. ‘‘A crux in the text of Lee’s Princess of Cleve 
(1689), um. i.”’ Harvard Inbrary bulletin, 1v (1950), 409-11. 


Bowers, Fredson. ‘‘Nathaniel Lee: three probable seventeenth- 
century piracies.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, Xuiv (1950), 62-66. 


Bowers, Fredson. ‘‘The prologue to Nathaniel Lee’s ‘ Mithridates,’ 
1678.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, XLV 
(1950), 173-75. 


Cooke, A. L., and Thomas B. Stroup: ‘‘The political implications 
in Lee’s Constantine the Great.’’ JEGP, xuix (1950), 506-15. 
Concludes that the play may ‘‘well be considered as one voice in the paean 
of triumph raised by the Tories upon the flight of Shaftesbury, the execution 
of the Rye House Conspirators, and the victorious re-assertion of the Royal 
Power in the fall of 1683.’’ 


Matthew Gregory Lewis 
Todd, William B. ‘‘The early editions and issues of The monk, 
with a bibliography.’’ Studies in bibliography, m (1949-50), 
4-24. 
An important study. 
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George Lillo 
Price, Lawrence Marsden. ‘‘George Barnwell abroad.’’ Compara- 
tive literature, m (1950), 126-56. 


John Locke 
(See also Thomas Hobbes. ) 
Bonno, Gabriel. ‘‘Une amitié franco-anglaise du XVII® siécle: 
John Locke et l’abbé Du Bos.’’ Revue de littérature comparée, 
xxiv (1950), 481-520. 


Prints sixteen letters from Du Bos to Locke. 


Cranston, Maurice. ‘‘John Locke’s correspondence with Esther 
Masham.’’ Newberry Library bulletin, 2d ser., 1v (1950), 121- 
35. 


Cranston, Maurice. ‘‘John Locke and John Aubrey.’’ N&Q, cxcv 
(1950), 552-54. 


An exchange of letters between the two. 


Gough, J. W. John Locke’s political philosophy. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1950. Pp. vii + 204. 


Rev. by Leo Strauss in American political science review, XLIV, 767-70; in 
TLS, July 7, p. 425. 


Johnston, Herbert. ‘‘Locke’s Leviathan.’’ Modern schoolman, xxvi 
(1949), 201-10. 


Johnston, Herbert. ‘‘Some remarks about Locke’s teaching on 
property.’’ New scholasticism, xxiv (1950), 146-52. 


Miller, Perry. ‘‘ Edwards, Locke, and the rhetorie of sensation.’’ 
Perspectives of criticism, edited by Harry Levin (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1950), pp. 103-23. 


Pahl, Gretchen Graf. ‘‘John Locke as literary eritie and Biblical 
interpreter.’’ Essays critical and historical dedicated to Lily 
B. Campbell (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1950), pp. 137-57. 

In this article John Locke is presented as a practitioner of the historical 
method in literary criticism, particularly in the criticism and exegesis of the 
Pauline Epistles. Mrs. Pahi has clearly demonstrated how Locke, although 
in a rudimentary way, used the historical method and supported it occasionally 
with his sensationalist and associationist psychology. Despite the unscientific 
manner of his speculation on Paul’s character, style, and audience, Locke used 
principles that are satisfactory to this day, as the modern scientific method 
of historical criticism testifies. 

There is no attempt to find evidence of literary criticism in Locke’s Essay 
concerning human understanding; but this philosophical treatise, it is true, 
includes little of such criticism, if any at all. Mrs. Pahl identifies Bible 
criticism with literary criticism; but whether this identification or confusion 
is historically valid is a moot question. I have the impression that Locke is 
of less significance as a literary critic than as an interpreter of the Bible. 
If my impression is true, then Locke’s Scriptural commentaries are significant 
for supplying ammunition to some of the deists and encouraging the move- 
ment towards religious tolerance. In this respect, Mrs. Pahl has confirmed 
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the unchallenged view of Locke as a rationalist and liberal—MARTIN KALLIcg. 


Von Leyden, Wolfgang. ‘‘Locke and Nicole: their proofs of the 
existence of God and their attitude toward Descartes.’’ Sophia, 
xvi (1948), 41-55. 


John Lockman 


Lucke, Jessie R. ‘‘The cancels in Lockman’s Travels of the Jesuits, 
1743.’’ Studies in Wbliography, u (1949-50), 205-7. 


George, Baron Lyttelton 


Todd, William B. ‘‘Variant editions of Lyttelton’s ‘To the mem- 
ory of a lady lately deceased’.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, xuiv (1950), 274-75. 


Catherine Macaulay 


Donnelly, Lucy Martin. ‘‘The celebrated Mrs. Macaulay.’’ William 
and Mary quarterly, v1 (1949), 173-207. 


Utilizing an abundance of public records, diaries, memoirs, and letters of 
the second half of the eighteenth century, the author of this delightfully- 
written study considers in detail the career and the publications of Catherine 
Macaulay, perhaps England’s most amazing ‘‘female historian.’’ She pays 
particular attention to Mrs. Macaulay’s rise to fame in the 1760’s, attribut- 
ing it to her personal vigor and unconventionality, on the one hand, and to 
the ardent republicanism of the first volumes of her History of England from 
the accession of James I, on the other. Readers of the History found many 
a striking parallel between the acts of the Stuart rulers, as described by Mrs. 
Macaulay, and those of George III in the early years of his reign. But Mrs. 
Macaulay’s reputation began to wane after 1778. Her marriage to a surgeon’s 
mate named William Graham horrified the public, and her militant repub- 
licanism, which continued unabated in the last three volumes of her History, 
was given a cool reception by the England of the 1780’s. Only in America 
did she remain as popular as ever. The article definitely contributes to our 
understanding of Mrs. Macaulay as a person and as a writer, but it does not 
show clearly enough why her countrymen should find her political views so 
readily acceptable at one time and so thoroughly unacceptable at another. 
—DOoONALD M. FOERSTER. 


James Macpherson 


Hudson, Wilson M. ‘‘The Homer of the North translates Homer.” 
Library chronicle of the University of Texas, 1v (1950), 25-42. 
Although James Macpherson’s translation of the Iliad has little to be said 
for it per se, the work has greater historical importance and interest than 
scholars have sometimes recognized. Mr. Wilson is to be commended, there 
fore, for seeing the desirability of studying its ‘‘genesis, publication and 
reception’’; and especially for showing how the astounding success of Fi=al 
(1762) and Temora (1763), together with the tendency to compare Homer 
and Ossian as primitive poets, led Macpherson to attempt a unique, frequently 
‘¢Qssianic’’ rendering of the Iliad. It is apparent, however, that Mr. Wilson 
has tried to accomplish too much in a relatively brief article, for no aspect 
of the subject is treated with adequate thoroughness. His discussion of the 
reception of Macpherson’s translation is based merely on three or four of 
the better-known criticisms in magazines like the Monthly review and the 
Critical review, and his study of primitivist comparisons of Homer and Ossian 
utilizes only four other reviews plus a couple of standard works like Blair’s 
Critical dissertation. The scope of the article might well have been limited 
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to a careful analysis of the genesis and development of Macpherson’s theory 
of translation, or perhaps to an exhaustive study of the success of Ossian and ¥ 
the subsequent failure of the Iliad.—DoNALp M. FOERSTER. 


Hudson, Wilson M. ‘‘Ossian in English before Macpherson: Han- 
mer’s Chronicle of Ireland, 1633.’’ University of Texas studies 
in English, xxtx (1950), 118-28. 


Sheehan, Catherine A. ‘‘Some notes on the Ossianie controversy.”’ 


N&Q, cxcv (1950), 300-302. 
On Charles O’Conor’s part in detecting the forgery. 


Edmond Malone 
Horne, Colin J. ‘‘Malone and Steevens.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 56. 


Further evidence of Steevens’ rivalry with Malone. 


Andrew Marvell 
Garvin, Katharine. ‘‘Andrew Marvell the anchorite.’’ Corr. in 
TLS, Aug. 11, 1950, p. 508. 
Points out resemblances between ‘‘The garden’’ and the thirteenth-century 
Ancrene riwile. 


Margoliouth, H. M. ‘‘Marvell’s ‘Thyrsis and Dorinda’.’’ Corr. 
in TLS, May 19, 1950, p. 309. 


William Mason 
(See Richard Hurd.) 


Joseph Mather 


Armitage, W. H. G. ‘‘Joseph Mather: poet of the file-smiths.”’ 
N&Q, cxev (1950), 320-22. 
On an eighteenth-century poet whose work was influential in nineteenth- 
century social conflicts. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 


Gibbs, Lewis. The admirable Lady Mary: the life and times of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (1689-1762). London: J. M. 
Dent; New York: William Morrow, 1949. Pp. viii +- 255. Cf. 


PQ, xxrx, 287-88. 
Rev. by Dora Mae Clark in AHR, Lv, 666-67; by C. R. Tracy in Queen’s ‘ 
quarterly, LVI, 138-40. 


Halsband, Robert. ‘‘Addison’s Cato and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu.’’ PMLA, uxv (1950), 1122-29. 


An interesting account of a critique of Cato written before the play was 
produced and followed in certain details by Addison. Lady Mary marked the 
paper ‘‘suppress’d at the desire of Mr. Adison.’’ 


Halsband, Robert. ‘‘Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s answer to 
Dorset’s ballad.”? HZQ, xm (1950), 409-13. 
Adds to the canon of her verse an ‘‘imitation-answer’’ to Dorset’s ‘‘To 
all you ladies now at land.’’ 
Halsband, Robert. ‘‘Two new letters from Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu to Alexander Pope.’’ PQ, xxix (1950), 349-52. 
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Mr. Halsband has identified two undated and unsigned notes as being in 
Lady Mary’s hand. They are among Pope’s Homer MSS in the British 
Museum and have been previously known but not attributed to her. He con- 
jectures that they were sent to Pope sometime between the latter part of 
1723 and the fall of 1724, and on the basis of this he argues that the friend- 
ship between Pope and Lady Mary lasted longer than has heretofore been 
thought. 


Henry Neville 
Aldridge, A. Owen. ‘‘Polygamy in early fiction: Henry Neville 
and Denis Veiras.’’ PMLA, uxv (1950), 464-72. 


The Isles of Pines and The history of the Sevarambians related to the 
contemporary concern for large populations. 


Sir Isaac Newton 


Andrade, E. N. Da C. Isaac Newton. (Personal portraits ser.) 


London: Max Parrish, 1950. Pp. 111. 
Rev. by N. H. De V. Heathcote in Mature, cLxv1, 1046-47. 


A descriptive catalogue of the Grace K. Babson collection of the 
works of Sir Isaac Newton and the materials relating to him 
in the Babson Institute Library, Babson Park, Mass. With an 
introduction by Roger Babson Webber. New York: Herbert 


Reichner; London: Quariteh, 1950. Pp. xvi + 230. 
Rev. by E. N. Da C. Andrade in Nature, CLXvI, 284-85; in TLS, May 19, 
p. 316. 


Harvey, F. Brompton. ‘‘The two Isaacs: Newton, 1642-1727; 
Watts, 1674-1748.’’ London quarterly and Holborn review, 
CLXxIv (1949), 126-36. 


Koyré, Alexandre. ‘‘The significance of the Newtonian synthesis.”’ 
Archives internationales d’histaire des sciences, XX1x (1950), 
291-311. 


Sir Isaac Newton: theological manuscripts. Selected and edited 
with an introduction by H. MeLachlan. Liverpool: University 


Press of Liverpool, 1950. Pp. vii + 147. 
The papers are printed for the first time. Rev. by H. D. Anthony in Nature, 
CLXVI, 1008; by Alfred Hall in Hibbert journal, xiv, 405-6. 


Roger Boyle, Eark of Orrery 
Bogorad, Samuel N. ‘‘A note on Orrery’s ‘Henry the Fifth’.” 
N&Q, cxev (1950), 117-18. 
Miller, C. William. ‘‘A bibliographical study of Parthenissa by 
Robert Boyle Earl of Orrery.’’ Studies in bibliography, 0 
(1949-50), 115-37. 


Thomas Otway 


Goldberg, Homer. ‘‘The two 1692 editions of Otway’s Caius 
Marius.’’ Studies in bibliography, m (1950-51), 253-54. 
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Taylor, Aline Mackenzie. Next to Shakespeare: Otway’s Venice 
preserved and The orphan and their history on the London 
stage. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1950. Pp. ix 
+ 328. 


Mrs. Taylor’s book is a welcome addition to the growing list of studies in 
the taste of London audiences since the reopening of the playhouses in 1660. 
Her attention is concentrated upon The orphan and Venice preserved, the only 
Otway plays to survive into the mid-nineteenth century. Discussing each 
tragedy separately, she offers first a critical analysis and then a stage history 
from the premiére to the revivals in the present century. After an evaluation 
of Otway’s reputation, there are an account of the acting versions, a list of 
performances, a bibliography, and a full index. 


In discussing the vogue of Otway, Mrs. Taylor has made full use of a 
large body of comment from theatrical biographies, dramatic critiques, and 
standard periodicals. In detail she examines such complex matters as the 
background of the plot and theme of Venice preserved, the justification of 
the Nicky-Nacky scenes, eighteenth-century complaints against the immorality 
of The orphan, the elevation of Otway to a position next to Shakespeare, and 
the vexing problem of the decline of both plays after considerable popularity 
in the first century of their existence. In addition, she documents fully the 
background of each player who took a major role in either tragedy; and be- 
eause the stage history of the two dramas is almost a roll call of the eminent 
performers of two centuries, their interpretations of the principal parts 
illuminate further the varying tastes of several generations. On the whole, 
Mrs. Taylor has undertaken a comprehensive, detailed account of every im- 
portant aspect of the plays. 

In not all portions, however, is the documentation equally complete. One 
example is the list of performances in Appendix B. For a reason which is 
not clear, it is limited primarily to performances at the patent theaters, Drury 
Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields-Covent Garden; it does not list even those 
performances at Goodman’s Fields which are discussed in parts four of 
chapters three and four. Even for the patent houses the record does not con- 
tain performances listed in easily available sources. For example, in Leslie 
Hotson’s Commonwealth and Restoration stage (pp. 377-79) are performances 
of both plays which are not in the appendix. In the Gentleman’s magazine 
from 1750 to 1755 are fairly complete lists which mention performances at 
Covent Garden not listed in Appendix B. And although Mrs. Taylor consulted 
‘‘Rich’s Register’’ (1714-1723) at the Folger Library, she apparently did 
not utilize its Winston Calendar which enumerates performances for the whole 
of the eighteenth century. 

In addition, access to more newspapers and playbills would have enabled 
Mrs. Taylor to demonstrate more fully the frequency with which the tragedies 
were performed. For example, eighteen performances of The orphan and nine 
of Venice preserved at Goodman’s Fields between 1729 and 1740, with the 
Giffards in the leading roles, show how important was the competition offered 
by that house to the patent theaters even before Garrick made his debut. The 
newspaper advertisements also suggest how popular The orphan was among 
amateur performers. Between 1722 and 1737 it had at least eleven perform- 
ances at the Little Haymarket by ‘‘ persons who never appeared on any stage 
before’? (May 25, 1722) or ‘‘By a New Company of English Comedians’’ 
(May 28, 1728) or Chamont by ‘‘a Gentleman’’ (February 12, 1757). And 
for the pre-Garrick period (1700-1740) the newspaper bills advertise for all 
the theaters about fifty-five performances of The orphan which are not re- 
corded in Appendix B, nearly as many as listed there. This lack of a full 
record makes it difticult for Mrs. Taylor genuinely to compare the vogue of 
Otway’s tragedies with the popularity of tragedies by Shakespeare, Rowe, 
or Dryden. 

Even so, it is apparent from Mrs. Taylor’s discussion that Otway’s plays, 
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like The mourning bride, Cato, The fair penitent, the tragedies of Beaumont 
and Fletcher and those of Dryden, had periods of considerable popularity but 
lost much of their appeal in the later years of the eighteenth century while 
Shakespeare’s plays were rising steadily in popularity. The wealth of ma- 
terial in Next to Shakespeare will assist us in understanding more fully the 
constant reappraisal of the drama by which the repertory system of the 
eighteenth century elevated some plays into greater and even lasting popularity 
while it neglected or banished others —EMMETT L, AVERY. 


Mackenzie, Aline. ‘‘ Venice preserv’d reconsidered.’’ Tulane studies 
in English, 1 (1949), 81-118. 


Thomas Parnell 
(See John Arbuthnot.) 


Samuel Pepys 


Rosenbaum, Morton. ‘‘Pepys and Lady Castlemaine.’’ N&Q, cxcv 


(1950), 430-31. 
On the extent of Pepys’s knowledge of Lady Castlemaine’s amours. 


Rosenbaum, Morton. ‘‘Pepys, Rugge, and the contemporary news- 
sheet.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 208-10. 


Ambrose Philips 
(See also Jonathan Swift.) 


Joost, Nicholas. ‘‘The Fables of Fénelon and Philips’ Free- 
thinker.’’? SP, xtvm (1950), 51-61. 


Hester Lynch Piozzi 


Clifford, James L. ‘‘Hester Thrale-Piozzi.’’ Bath weekly chronicle 
and herald, June 10, 1950, p. 16; June 17, p. 16. 


Her connection with No. 8 Gay Street. Contains some diary references 
hitherto not in print. 


Alexander Pope 
(See also John Arbuthnot and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu.) 
Ault, Norman. New light on Pope, with some additions to his 
poetry hitherto unknown. London: Methuen, 1949. Pp. viii + 


379. Cf. PQ, xxtx, 289-91. 
Rev. by George Sherburn in RES, new ser., 1 (1951), 84-86. 


Bayley, John. ‘‘Twickenham and Hampstead.’’ National review, 
cxxxiv (1950), 73-76. 
A comparison of Pope and Keats. 


Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Crousaz on Pope.’’ RES, new ser., 1 (1950), 57. 


Dearing, Vinton A. ‘‘The 1737 editions of Alexander Pope’s 
letters.’’ Essays critical and historical dedicated to Lily B. 
Campbell (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1950), pp. 183-97. 


Dearing, Vinton A. ‘‘The Prince of Wales’s set of Pope’s works.” 
Harvard Inbrary bulletin, 1v (1950), 320-38. 
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Griffith, R. H. ‘‘Pope’s reading.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 363-64. 
Establishes the approximate date at which Pope read the issue of the St. 
James’s journal in which the Atticus lines were first printed. 


Jackson, James L. ‘‘Pope’s The rape of the lock considered as a 
five-act epic.’? PMLA, txv (1950), 1283-87. 
Suggests that ‘‘Pope consciously or unconsciously relied on the well-known 
and conventional five-part dramatic structure of the Elizabethan dramatists 
and their successors for the organization of his expanded mock epic.’’ 


Mack, Maynard (ed.). An essay on man. (The Twickenham edi- 
tion of the poems of Alexander Pope, Vol. m, i.) London: 
Methuen, [1950]. Pp. xe + 186. 


Midgley, E. G. ‘‘Pope, Suckling and Waller.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 
386-87. 

On a borrowing by Pope from Waller—not from Suckling as previously 
conjectured. 


Tillotson, Geoffrey. On the poetry of Pope. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1950. Pp. 179. Cf. PQ, xvi, 184-86. 
This is the second edition of Mr. Tillotson’s study, first published in 1938. 
It opened up new possibilities in the study of some aspects of the poetry, and 
it is deservedly reprinted. The revisions are minor. 


Tillotson, Geoffrey. ‘‘ Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux.’’ 
N&Q, cxcv (1950), 40-41. 
A defense of the plural ‘‘bibles’’ in the line. 
Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. ‘‘The game of ombre in The rape of the lock.’’ 
RES, new ser., 1 (1950), 136-43. 


Richard Price 


Lough, J. ‘‘Condoreet et Richard Price.’’ Revue de littérature 
comparée, xxiv (1950), 87-93. 


Matthew Prior 
(See Samuel Johnson. ) 


Samuel Richardson 
(See also Henry Fielding.) 


Critical remarks on Sir Charles Grandison, Clarissa, and Pamela 
(1754). With an introduction by Alan Dugald McKillop. 
(Augustan Reprint Society, Pub. No. 21.) Los Angeles: Clark 
Memorial Library, University of California, 1950. 


Sale, William M., Jr. Samuel Richardson: master printer. (Cor- 
nell studies in English, Vol. xxxvu.) Ithaea, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1950. Pp. x + 389. 

This is by far the most systematic and extensive study that has been made 
of Richardson’s work as a printer and its connection with his life and writings. 
The immediate purpose is the identification of the output of his press. Prac- 
tically all the works with his name in the imprint, except for a few law-books, 
were already on record; but this does not take us far enough, nor do the 
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references to his printing in extant letters and business accounts. Mr. Sale’s 
method is to begin with printers’ ornaments in books known to have been 
printed by Richardson, and to trace their use in other books, which can then 
be attributed to the same press. Of course two printers might have ornaments 
of the same design, but Mr. Sale shows that a given block develops flaws 
which often admit of exact identification. How many books of the period are 
without ornaments? Not many, apparently, though one would welcome an 
exact statement. Since practically no work had hitherto been done on eight- 
eenth century printers’ ornaments, this is a pioneering project involving an 
immense amount of labor. The treatment of Mary Chandler’s Description of 
Bath, for example, called for the locating of seven editions and the identify- 
ing and recording of over sixty occurrences of twenty-five or thirty ornaments. 
I do not have the special knowledge needed to pass final judgment on technical 
typographical points, but the results seem to me valid and impressive. 

The arrangement of the book is as novel as the method. The core is Chapter 
VIII, ‘‘A list of books printed by Richardson (1) arranged alphabetically 
by authors (2) arranged chronologically by short titles’’—the second num- 
bered consecutively. Chapter IX contains about 100 facsimiles of ornaments. 
Crosssreferences in VIII(1) and IX indicate the books in which these orna- 
ments occur. The first seven chapters give a continuous account of Richard- 
son’s career in the light of this evidence. Chapter X is ‘‘A list of booksellers 
for whom Richardson printed,’’ with cross-references to VIII(2). The Ap- 
pendixes include a list of books with other named printers containing orna- 
ments (a brief list of suggestions for further study which could of course 
be extended), ‘‘Ornaments signed by engravers,’’ ‘‘ Richardson’s apprentices,’’ 
‘*A list of the law patentees.’’ It was of course impracticable to reproduce 
all Richardson’s ornaments or to give a full record of those reproduced. But 
enough is given to enable the student, if he has some of the books at hand, 
to try out the evidence for himself. Any one who will do this will, I think, 
soon gain confidence in the project. Where so much is given, it seems un- 
gracious to ask for more, yet it is somewhat awkward not to have the actual 
imprints as part of the record; one can work from the bookseller to the book 
(from X to VIII[2] and thence to VIII[1]), but not always vice versa, and 
even then the exact imprint remains unknown. Books with Richardson’s name 
in the imprint are indicated by asterisks in VIII(1). Details in imprints and 
advertisements give important information about booksellers, not so often 
about printers. Another interesting addition would have been a list of books 
in which Richardson’s name appears as a subscriber. But space is limited 
even in so generously produced a volume as this. 

Mr. Sale rightly calls his book ‘‘a more complete study of an eighteenth- 
century printer and his press than any now available,’’ and his conviction 
that the method can be extended so that we can eventually find out who 
printed most of the books published in this century seems to be well grounded. 
He demonstrates the importance of the identification of the printer for pur 
poses of literary history. The relationships among author, printer, and dis- 
tributor may prove to be very significant. Even when we identify the printer, 
of course, we still need his accounts and the bookseller ’s—which we can al- 
most never hope to get—in order to reconstruct the whole transaction. The 
matter is further complicated by the loose use of terms like ‘‘publisher’’ and 
‘*bookseller.’’ Mr. Sale thus states the basic distinction for the period: 


If the proprietor of a bookshop owns the copyright of a book, seeks out 
a printer for it, and then manages the sale to the public, his role is that 
of bookseller. If, on the other hand, the author (or printer) owns the 
copyright and secures the services of the proprietor of a bookshop i 
selling a book, then that proprietor is in the role of publisher [p. 86]. 
Since both bookseller and publisher are by definition involved in the sale of 
a book to the public, possibilities of confusion are rich. If we could enforce 
this distinction in accounts of the eighteenth-century trade, the effect would 
be to reverse twentieth century usage: we now call the original enterpriser 
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the publisher, and the distributor the bookseller. Sale can demonstrate the 
eighteenth-century use of the terms in the senses he gives. Publisher, a rela- 
tively new word in the trade, is fairly manageable, but I find it hard to re- 
strict the term bookseller. Thus Richardson speaks of ‘“making allowance to 
Booksellers,’ or of ‘‘allowing them their customary Rates for Selling, and 
taking upon myself ye Profit & Loss’’ (McKillop, Samuel Richardson [Chapel 
Hill, 1936], p. 293). The ‘‘allowance,’’ I take it, is the distributor’s ecom- 
mission or discount, and bookseller here stands for publisher in Sale’s strict 
definition. At any rate, as Sale says, Richardson is technically neither book- 
seller nor publisher, except when he is delivering to subscribers copies of 
subscription editions. We are left without a term for his double role as 
printer and owner of copyrights, but the main thing is to understand the 
situation. Sale’s account brings out the various activities possible for a 
printer in a large way of business, and the total effect of the great mass of 
detail he presents is to enhance our idea of the importance of Richardson’s 
position in the printing trade. 

The result of the identification of books from Richardson’s press is both 
to confirm and to extend our previous knowledge of his personal, political, 
and literary relationships. Naturally some of the greatest contributions are 
made for the relatively obscure period before the publication of Pamela in 
1740. Thus the proof of Richardson’s printing for Archibald Hutcheson 
throws light on the early connection with the Duke of Wharton. The long 
standing connection with the Daily journal is brought out as never before. 
Of special importance for literary history is the confirmation of Richardson’s 
knowledge of the domestic conduct books offered by his printing of Defoe’s 
New family instructor and his Religious courtship, and of Delany’s Fifteen 
sermons upon social duties. Other works of literary importance now traced 
to Richardson’s press for the first time, as far as I know, are Brooke’s Uni- 
versal beauty, Mallet’s Excursion, Savage’s Wanderer, Dyer’s Fleece, and the 
1730 subscription quarto of Thompson’s Seasons, Still other examples could 
be given from this long and highly interesting list. Not all of these con- 
nections lead directly into Richardson’s literary work; Thomson’s poetry, for 
example, is not of high significance for the novels, but Richardson’s relations 
with the group of young writers associated with Aaron Hill are of biographi- 
cal importance. Fiction and drama are but scantily represented, but one can- 
not pass summary judgment on the importance even of apparently minor de- 
tail. Mr. Sale gives us a view of the novelist working within the ‘‘ microcosm ’’ 
of the printing house in Salisbury Court. At the same time, he does not make 
the mistake of thinking that Richardson was completely conditioned by the 
tradesman’s milieu; he rightly finds in the novelist’s work a tension between 
middle-class and aristocratic standards (p. 35). So much might still come 
from the age itself, but beyond that, briefly suggested and recognized as 
being beyond the scope of this study, is the deeper intuition of Richardson’s 
‘‘refusal to accept his age.’’ Yet there are no absolute breaks in this strange 
career, and one detects after all a subtle affinity between the meticulous work 
of the printer and the artist’s preoccupation with a vast network of significant 
detail—ALAN D. MCKILLOoP. 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 


Lane, Jane. Puritan, rake, and squire. London: Evans, 1950. 
Pp. 190. 
Contains biographies of Rochester and of Sir Robert Walpole’s father. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 20, p. 666. 


Thorpe, James (ed.). Rochester’s Poems on several occasions. 
(Princeton studies in English, No. 30.) Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1950. Pp. xl + 196. 


This book is an effort to make available the earliest collection of Rochester’s 
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poems and to settle some of the bibliographical problems connected with the 
editions of that collection. The collection is that published in and after 1680 
with the imprints ‘‘Printed at Antwerp, 1680,’’ ‘‘Printed at Antwerp,’’ and 
‘*Printed at Antwerpen.’’ The text is reproduced in photo-facsimile from the 
Huntington copy, which seems to represent the earliest edition of the collee- 
tion. The introduction discusses: the extant copies and editions (seventeen 
copies have been located, representing ten editions); the order of these edi- 
tions (they are interdependent, and their order and interrelationships are 
tentatively established on the basis of variant readings); the printers and 
dates (although neither can be definitely settled, certain approximations are 
offered); the authorship of the poems in the collection (of the sixty-one 
poems, thirteen seem not to be by Rochester and eleven are doubtful); and 
the textual value of the collection (it is more important textually than any 
later collection). Three appendices present: a census of the seventeen copies 
located; a record of the variant readings of the ten editions located; and 
notes on the authorship of each poem. 


Nicholas Rowe 


Clark, Donald B. ‘‘The source and characterization of Nicholas 
Rowe’s ‘Tamerlane’.’’ MLN, uxv (1950), 145-52. 
The source is The generall historie of the Turkes (1603 ed.), by Richard 
Knolles, 


Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury 


Aldridge, A. O. ‘‘Shaftesbury, Christianity, and friendship.” 
Anglican theological review, xxxu (1950), 121-36. 


Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘Two versions of Shaftesbury’s Inquiry 
concerning virtue.’’ HLQ, xin (1950), 207-14. 


William Shenstone 


Buckler, William E. ‘‘ William Shenstone and E. S. Dallas: an 
identifieation.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 118-19. 
Identifies the author of the introduction to an 1868 edition of Shenstone’s 
Essays. 


Christopher Smart 


Bond, William H. ‘‘Christopher Smart’s Jubilate agno.’’ Har- 
vard Library bulletin, tv (1950), 38-52. 


The collected poems of Christopher Smart. Edited with an intro- 
duction and eritical comments by Norman Callan. 2 vols. (The 
muses’ library.) London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1949. 
Pp. lvi + 1020. 

Rev, in middle art. in TLS, Jan. 27, p. 56. Cf. Norman Callan in TLS, Feb. 

3, p. 73; Allen W. Seaby in TLS, Feb. 17, p. 105. 


Poems by Christopher Smart. Edited with an introduction and 
notes by Robert Brittain. Princeton: Princeton University 


Press, 1950. Pp. xiv + 326. 

Rev. in middle art. in TLS, Dec. 29, p. 826. 

As often happens when two books on a single matter appear simultaneously, 
each of them has something preferable, and the reader cannot help wishing 
that writers and publishers had pooled resources and given us something 
better than either. Perhaps the time is not yet ripe for a ‘definitive’ edition 
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of Smart with full notes and textual apparatus. But the time is always ripe 
for the best conveniently possible edition such as that which any one com- 
paring the present two sees lying beyond them. 

If the reader were bound to choose between these two he would have to 
choose the edition with most text to it. Mr. Brittain’s book is by design a 
selection, and a selection cannot but have the disadvantages of both incom- 
pleteness and the particular taste of one selecter. Mr. Callan prints a great 
many more poems than Mr. Brittain. He calls his volumes The collected 

, but he qualifies the claim by announcing at the head of his Intro- 
duction that he has omitted the translations of Horace and Phaedrus, the 
libretti of Hannah and Abimelech and the Latin poems. Moreover he shows 
himself fully prepared to find or to hear of scattered poems he has so far 
missed, Mr. Brittain, losing heavily in general as a provider of text, scores 
over him here in having found a few of the missed poems and by printing 
selections from the Horace and the songs from the Oratorios. With the re- 
sult that the Smartian quality of these poems and songs reflects on Mr. 
Callan’s remark that ‘‘the reasons for omitting [them] will, it is hoped, be 
obvious.’’ Surely what’is obvious is the reasons for including them, especially 
in volumes entitled The collected poems, Everything Smart wrote is, after all, 
the work of the author of the ‘‘Song to David.’’ Mr. Brittain has some good 
things to say on the error of seeing that superb poem as quite detachable 
from the rest. Smart touched nothing that he did not adorn. He always used 
English with fineness: he wrote either with a clear exactitude or with an 
obscurity which is at least half flame. Mr. Callan aiming at amplitude of 
text has had little space for the display of the critical talents which it is 
clear he possesses. On the other hand Mr. Brittain’s ample introductions are 
too ample. Nor does one care for his naive censoriousness over Smart and 
things in general: we academicals must not forget that our superiority to 
many of the matters we treat is the superiority merely of being physically 
alive. But though he is a smug critic of life and also of eighteenth-century 
poetry in general, he is often a ‘sensitive critic of the poems of Smart. One 
wishes, therefore, that he had spent more of his space and time where his 
strength lies. He has some perceptive pages on Smart’s technical debt to 
Horace. (Perhaps he would consider whether that debt should not be in- 
eluded in the debt to English poets, particularly Milton.) Mr. Brittain also 
discerns that Smart links together his set of hymns by catching up words or, 
less obviously, ideas from the end of one at the start of the next. He over- 
states his discovery: the linking is not done invariably. But Mr. Brittain 
has discovered a ‘‘nicety.’’ 

As a physical object Mr. Brittain’s book has the advantage of solid ele- 
gance. Printed in America on good paper and bound well, it is beautiful to 
look at and handle. And a word of thanks must go for the reproduction of 
the Pembroke College portrait of Smart, which is so clear as to show the 
signature on the letter from Pope that Smart has proudly placed beside him. 
At this point Mr. Callan is poorly served. He reproduces the portrait from 
a reproduction, and so loses most of the detail—GrOFFREY TILLOTSON, 


Adam Smith 


Franklin, Burt, and Franeeseo Cordaseo. Adam Smith, a bibli- 
ographical checklist: an international record of critical writ- 
ings and scholarship relating to Smith and Smithian theory, 
1876-1950. (Burt Franklin bibliographical ser., No. 3.) New 


York: Burt Franklin, 1950. Pp. 63. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 17, p. 734. 


Tobias Smollett 
Cordaseo, Franeeseo (ed.). Letters of Tobias Smollett: a supple- 
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ment to the Noyes collection, with a bibliography of editions of 
the collected works. Madrid: Imp. Avelino Ortega Cuesta de 
Sancti-Spiritus, 1950. Pp. 46. 

Although the publisher’s imprint reads Madrid, the book is apparently 
printed or published in this country by Burt Franklin, who has issued several 
of Mr. Cordasco’s bibliographies. The slim volume brings together all the 
letters of Smollett that have come to light since Professor Edward 8. Noyes’s 
pioneer edition of Smollett’s correspondence in 1926. Of the thirty-one 
letters it contains, twenty-six have been ferreted out by various scholars and 
printed in numerous publications, from which the present editor reprints 
them. In the reprinting he neither utilizes certain valuable annotations pro- 
vided by earlier editors nor adds anything important of his own. Neverthe. 
less, the assembling of these twenty-six letters renders a service to students, 
who will find in them a new reminder of the strong simplicity and pointed wit 
of Smollett’s style at its best. 

The other five letters (Nos. 19, 26, 29, 30, 31), now published for the first 
time by Mr. Cordasco, must astound students of Smollett. They state that 
he did not write The history and adventures of an atom, admit that he left 
the major share of the Don Quizote translation to another, and suggest that 
he was injured in the earthquake at Leghorn and acquired there an adopted 
daughter. Mr. Cordasco had, he tells us, the good fortune to acquire these 
significant letters, in holograph, by gift, from two different cities across the 
water, where they had lain perdu for more than a century. 

Mr. Cordasco in editing these letters seems unaware that they present any 
special problem, and does not deal in anticipation with the questions which 
they must raise. We do not refer to their solving certain mysteries about 
Smollett, but to their wild divergence from his normal epistolary style. Letter 
No. 29, to John Almon (p. 35), may serve as a sample: 


Dear Sir 

I send this letter in the person of a friend who can tell you of the 
anxiety & apprehension that I suffer in the denial of the genesis or ap- 
probation of the scurillous Hist. of an Atom which you have issued im 
my name. I have ever persevered in loyal affection to the Throne, and 
have never Stooped to the ignominy of refuting comrades & brothers 
tho they be erroneous in Their esposals and regards: I know nothing of 
your Atom but the distaste which it has brought to me in my visitors 
notices [sic], and I have dispatched to the Critical a public denial of its 
[sic] knowledge. Better that you and the wretch Willkes lament [sic] in 
your attack on Scots and recognise the fury which Bute will visit upon 
you. & were I in England it should [sic] be meet to lash the pestilence 
which has shrouded my name. With the fond anticipation that Misery 
stalk [sic] your presence, and W-——-———— drown in Stygian bile & 
assured that my kin will exonerate the perfidy [sic] you have descended 


on me [sic] 
; With Refusal & Anger 
Ts Smollett 


Monte-Nero 
24 June 1770 

It leaps to the eye how very diverse this style is from Smollett’s habitual 
letter style. The divergences fall into four classes: 

1) Reversal of his habits of epistolary form. Smollett habitually used the 
English dating style (‘‘June 14, 1763’’) rather than, as here, the European 
style with month and day reversed, He never varied from the ordinary com- 
plimentary closing pattern (such as, ‘‘I am, dear Sir, your very humble 
Servant ’’). 

2) Loss of his knowledge of the meanings of words: lament (for relent), 
regards, refusal, notices. 

3) Loss of his command of characteristically idiomatic English. 
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4) General mental confusion: the staggering mixed metaphor, lash the 
pestilence which has shrouded my name, and the impression that Bute was 
still in power in 1770, which he was not. 

Although the divergences are most blatantly obvious in this remarkable 
document, the same general idiosyncracies are evident in all the five hitherto 
unpublished letters produced by Mr. Cordasco. Three have European dating; 
four have eccentric closings. Divergent phrasings are frequent: its inscription 
(p. 28, for my inscription of it); To your saluation (sic) I send return and 
advise that... (p. 36) 5 made accomadation (sic, p. 36, for ordered accom- 
grade with the (sic) continued fidelity § cowrage, remains Ts Smollett 
P What is the explanation of these remarkable phenomena? Were these letters 
written for Smollett by a careless foreign amanuensis? No; for Mr. Cordasco 
distinctly states that they are holograph letters. This statement rules out too 
the possibility that they are translations, as the language at moments suggests. 

What are they? Only Mr. Cordasco himself can answer this question, by 
producing the MSS in question and divulging more particulars of their history. 
Scholars may disregard these five letters as evidence and suspend further 
judgment upon them pending future disclosures.—Lewis M. KNApp and 
LILLIAN DE La TORRE. 


Cordasco, Francesco. ‘‘Smollett’s German medical degree.’’ MLN, 
Lxv (1950), 117-19. 

This short article purports to prove that Smollett held a mail-order degree 
from the University of Giessen. Mr. Cordasco offers as evidence a letter 
which he says was written by Dr. Fizes, ‘‘the Boerhaave of Montpellier’’— 
so Smollett called him—as a result of the encounter between them which 
Smollett records in his Travels (ed. Seccombe, pp. 97-99). 

The letter is published in facsimile, as if from an original holograph. But 
the facsimile appears not to be from an original holograph; at least the hand- 
writing bears no resemblance to the handwriting of Dr. Fizes (see the archives 
of the University of Montpellier, Registre des Deliberations S. 16, 18 May 
1757-9 Sept. 1768, Cartulaire de l’Universite de Montpellier, p. 819, and 
passim). The matter is puzzling, and it is hoped that Mr. Cordasco will re- 
examine his evidence in order to reaffirm or withdraw his conclusion.—LILLIAN 
De La TORRE. 


Cordaseo, Francesco. ‘‘An unrecorded medical translation by 
Smollett.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 516. 


Knapp, Lewis Mansfield. Tolsias Smollett: doctor of men and 
manners. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xiii + 362. Cf. PQ, xxtx, 297-98. 

Rev. by Robert E. Moore in JEGP, xix, 118-20. 


Linsalata, Carmine R. ‘‘Smollett’s indebtedness to Jarvis’ trans- 
lation of Don Quijote.’?’ Symposium, tv (1950), 84-106. 


Shows ‘‘the dependence of Smollett upon his immediate predecessor for 
the preponderance of his translation.’’ 


Newman, Franklin B. ‘‘A consideration of the bibliographical 
problems connected with the first edition of Humphry Clinker.’’ 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xLiv (1950), 
340-71. 


Thomas Southerne 
Bowers, Fredson. ‘‘The supposed cancel in Southerne’s The dis- 
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appointment reconsidered.’’ Library, 5th ser., v (1950), 140- 
49. 


Joseph Spence 
Wright, Austin. Joseph Spence: a critical biography. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, [1950]. Pp. ix + 265. 

Rev. by Clarence Tracy in Queen’s quarterly, Lvil, 572-73. 

Four years ago in ‘‘The veracity of Spence’s Anecdotes’? (PMLA, Lxu 
[1947], 123-29) Professor Wright provided an answer to a question which 
has concerned scholars since the time of Dr. Johnson. There he gave adequate 
reasons for believing that Spence attempted to be, and in fact almost cer- 
tainly was, conscientiously accurate in reporting what he heard. But inac- 
curacy, though the worst, is not the only fault from which a collector of such 
materials may suffer; limitations of outlook and insight, prejudices which 
make him deaf to some nuances and oversensitive to others, qualities of per- 
sonality which cause people to dwell on or avoid topics in his presence, and 
many other faults may cause distortion. Before we accept his Dr. Johnson 
we must know our Boswell. 

The critical biography of Spence which Mr. Wright has now given us con- 
tributes extensively to our understanding of the anecdotalist. For the most 
part what we learn confirms our sense of good fortune in having Spence. One 
can say of the young Spence who began the collection that so high were his 
qualifications of mind, training, and position (he was Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford) that had he been a half shade the abler man, or a little less modest, 
he would not have condescended to the task. Fortunately many years were 
to elapse before the post of Regius Professor of Modern History (!) and 
the authorship of the once famous Polymetis, the subscription list for which 
ean still dazzle, made the role of listener and gleaner seriously unbecoming. 
From this problem of dignity seems to have stemmed much of the long, un- 
happy history of the Anecdotes, which was withheld from publication during 
Spence’s life and then suppressed by his executors, despite his arrangements 
with a bookseller. It was to be repeatedly rifled of its best materials before 
its ultimate appearance in 1820 in two rival editions. 

In the light of his whole career the limitations of Spence’s work are much 
better understood. All his other writings show the same love of rather mis- 
cellaneous learning and the same somewhat prosaic mind, which, in comparison 
with that of Boswell, for example, seems deficient in sensitivity, imagination, 
and artistic skill. The Anecdotes was designed on seventeenth-century models 
and at one stage was cast in the artificial form of ten ‘‘centuries’’ of quota- 
tions. The brevity and clarity of the anecdotes are, of course, highly praise- 
worthy, but the tidy, brisk quotations are almost entirely without subtlety and 
color. For all the hundreds of quotations from Pope the personality of the 
poet fails to emerge with any vividness. One rarely even hears his voice. 
Spence’s greatness, if such it was, lay in his persistence, his accuracy, and 
his clarity. Professor Wright’s treatment_of the Anecdotes and this whole 
aspect of Spence’s career is somewhat brief. It is clear that he has had in 
mind the need for a critical edition of the Anecdotes and that he has con- 
scientiously avoided extensive anticipation of matters which perhaps can be 
better handled there. The principal manuscripts for such an edition are now 
in this country in other hands, and it is to be hoped that there will not be an 
excessive delay in its appearance. This edition and Mr. Wright’s biographical 
study should supplement each other effectively and when both can be u 
together the needs of the student of the Anecdotes will be admirably supplied. 

The worst, in the sense of the most trying and least rewarding, problem for 
the biographer of Spence is Polymetis. Its weaknesses have long been pail: 
fully apparent, but it contained much learning and was widely admired in 
its day. Mr. Wright presents the book and the scholarly side of Spence’s life 
with candor and judiciousness. The merits of Spence’s work are put forward 
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modestly yet firmly; its weaknesses are fully acknowledged. Lessing’s famous 
attack on it in Laokoon is handled with discriminating judgment which 
rescues Spence from some of its devastations, but the fact that Polymetis 
was to sink beyond recall is treated bluntly. 

There was a third side to Spence which emerges from Mr. Wright’s bi- 
ography with greatly increased clarity and interest—this is the gentle, modest, 
kindly clergyman, the acquaintance or friend of the most notable literary 
men of the time, the generous encourager of such ‘‘natural geniuses’’ as 
Stephen Duck, Thomas Blacklock, and Robert Hill, and the long time devoted 
friend of Robert Dodsley. ‘‘The amiable Mr. Spence,’’ as this nfan was so 
justly called, has a claim to a permanent place as one of the most attractive 
lesser literary lights in the middle of the century. Mr. Wright’s account as 
it takes Spence through the years deals compactly but very clearly and use- 
fully with Spence’s often considerable relations with various significant 
literary figures. In this, as in almost all other ways, Mr. Wright’s book is 
solid, competent, and valuable—CHARLES KERBY-MILLER. 


Thomas Stanley 


Flower, Margaret. ‘‘Thomas Stanley (1625-1678) : a bibliography 
of his writings in prose and verse (1647-1743).’’ Transactions 
of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, 1 (1950), 139-72. 


Sir Richard Steele 
(See also Joseph Addison and Daniel Defoe.) 
Baine, Rodney M. ‘‘The publication of Steele’s Conscious lovers.’’ 
Studies in bibliography, 1. (1949-50), 170-73. 


> PP 


Loftis, John. ‘‘The genesis of Steele’s ‘The conscious lovers’. 
Essays critical and historical dedicated to Lily B. Campbell 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1950), pp. 173-82. 

Steele conceived the plan for The conscious lovers, Mr. Loftis argues, some 
months before January, 1714, possibly as early as 1710. The genesis of the 
play was thus contemporaneous with Steele’s major periodicals, a fact which 
is in part responsible for the strong thematic resemblances between the play 
and many of the essays, notably in the conception of character appropriate 
to comedy. Bevil, Jr., of The conscious lovers derives, as hitherto recognized, 
from the same ideas which produced the essays in denunciation of Dorimant 
of The man of mode. 


Loftis, John. ‘‘Richard Steele’s Censorium.’’ HLQ, xiv (1950), 
43-66. 


From 1712 until his retirement from London in 1724, Steele gave inter- 
mittent support to an enterprise—variously described as an academy and as 
a little theatre—called by a name with an appropriate double meaning, the 
Censorium. This article provides a detailed account of the project, offering 
new evidence concerning its obscure later history. 


Stephens, John C., Jr. ‘‘ Addison and Steele’s ‘Spectator’.’’ Corr. 
in TLS, Dee. 15, 1950, p. 801. 


Corrects a common error about Spectator, No. 384, by Steele. 


George Steevens 
(See Edmond Malone.) 
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Laurence Sterne 


Boll, Ernest. ‘‘At Mrs. Lippincote’s and Tristram Shandy.’’ MLN, 
Lxv (1950), 120-21. 


Influence of Sterne on a modern novelist. 


Thompson, Karl F. ‘‘The authorship of Yorick’s ‘Sentimental 


journey continued’.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 318-19. 
Argues that Hall-Stevenson may not have been the author. 


Jonathan Swift 
(See also John Arbuthnot.) 
Ehrenpreis, Irvin. ‘‘Lady Betty Butler to Swift.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
Dee. 15, p. 801. 


Prints for the first time ‘‘what appears to be the only extant letter from 
Lady Betty Butler to Jonathan Swift.’’ 


Ehrenpreis, Irvin. ‘‘Swift’s voyages.’?’ MIN, uxv (1950), 256-57. 

Confirms that Swift made sixteen voyages between England and Ireland 
before the end of 1704. The evidence is from one of Swift’s account books 
in Lord Rothschild’s library. 


Gogarty, Oliver St. John. ‘‘Dean Swift as a human being.’’ At- 
lantic monthly, Oct., 1950, pp. 54-56. 

Revives the discredited argument that Swift was the illegitimate son of 

Sir John Temple and Stella the illegitimate daughter of Sir William Temple. 


Green, David Bonnell. ‘‘Keats, Swift, and Pliny the Elder.” 
N&Q, cxcv (1950), 499-501. 


On Keats’s use of the spider-bee metaphor. 


Hall, F. G. History of the Bank of Treland. Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis; Oxford, Blackwell, 1949. 
Ch. I, pt. iii concerns Swift and the abortive project of 1719-1721. 


Hayward, John (ed.). Selected prose works of Jonathan Swift. 


London: Cresset Press, 1950. Pp. 483. 
Discussed in leading art. in TLS, May 5, p. 277. 


Hone, Joseph M. ‘‘The story of the Damer gold.’’ Studies, xxxix 
(1950), 419-26. 


On the subject of Swift’s ‘‘ An elegy on the much lamented death of Damer, 
the famous rich usurer.’’ 


Johnson, Maurice. The sin of wit: Jonathan Swift as a poet. {Syra- 
euse, N. Y.:] Syracuse University Press, [1950]. Pp. xvii + 
145. 

Whereas Swift’s eminence as a writer of prose has rarely been questioned 
his poetry has for two hundred years suffered neglect and underestimation. 
For this he was himself in part to blame. ‘‘@ have been only a man of 
rhymes, and that upon trifles; never having wA¥€ten serious couplets in my 
life,’’? he declared to a casual correspondent; and this at a time when Pope 
was earnestly soliciting from him more verses to accompany his own contr- 
butions to the fourth volume of the 1727-32 Miscellanies. The verse content 
of these volumes, matched against Pope, is a sufficient refutation of Swift’s 
words, Nevertheless in the latter half of the eighteenth century Swift’s 
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poetry was passing from view; and in the nineteenth, with a notable excep- 
tion in Byron, it won no just regard. Within recent years a turn of the tide 
may be discerned, as, for example, in Swift’s influence upon later poems of 
Ww. B. Yeats; and to this something might be added in a glance at con- 
temporaries. 

Dr. Herbert Davis’s essay on ‘‘Swift’s view of poetry,’’ which appeared 
twenty years ago, marked a change in the tone of critical appraisement. 
Somewhat later Mr. A. L. Rowse found justification for claiming that ‘‘the 
more complete Swift is the Swift of the poems,’’ and that in truth ‘‘he is 
one of the great English poets.’’ - 

Mr. Maurice Johnson’s study of Swift as a poet deserves success. It may 
even win some concession from the more irreconcileable critics. His book has 
a wider purpose than the title suggests. Conscious that no ‘‘extended con- 
sideration of what Swift was trying to do in poetry’’ has as yet appeared 
he endeavours to interpret his intellectual, moral, and artistic aims, and his 
achievement, for the modern reader. 

A puzzling feature of Mr. Johnson’s book is the arrangement he adopts 
in selecting poems to illustrate his chapter divisions. Chronology is little 
regarded, nor is subject matter necessarily observed, nor, yet again, metrical 
pattern. The first chapter, for example, carrying the heading, ‘‘He some- 
times dealt in Rhime,’’ is devoted to observations upon a characteristic early 
piece, Description of the morning, followed by a general summary of On 
poetry: @ rapsody, written twenty years later, which may well be accounted 
Swift’s greatest single poem in its sustained irony and unfaltering metrical 
accomplishment. Nevertheless an effective unity of argument does emerge in 
the presentment of Swift’s intellectual passion, his use of wit for moral ends. 
in the exposure of folly and vice, his distaste for romantic fervour and affec- 
tations of the sublime. An apt and ready memory serves Mr. Johnson well 
in his choice of illustrative parallels displaying similarities of thought, phrase, 
and versification. He has, and to good purpose, devoted more space than any 
previous commentator to an examination of Swift as a conscious craftsman 
in his use of verse rhythms, alliteration, and phonetic echo. It is worth re- 
mark also that Swift’s revisions show that in matters like these he did take 
trouble. It may be that Swift wanted variety of tone, that a conscious re- 
straint withheld him from giving to poetry all that he might have given; 
but Mr. Johnson’s book should help to restore for many a reader a better 
conception of the true nature of his standing as an Augustan poet.—HAROLD 
WILLIAMS. 


Joost, Nicholas. ‘‘Gulliver and the Free-thinker.’’ MLN, xiv 
(1950), 197-99. 
A parallel between Gulliver and Ambrose Philips’ Freethinker, No. 144, 
where rope-dancing is mentioned. Mr. Joost argues that Swift probably 
took the idea from Philips. 


Kermode, Frank. ‘‘ Yahoos and houyhnhnms.’’ N&Q, cxcy (1950), 
317-18. 
Offers possible antecedents from voyage literature for the yahoos and 
houyhnhnms. Cf. ibid., p. 504. 


Leyburn, Ellen Douglass. ‘‘Certain problems of allegorical satire 
in Gulliver’s travels.’’?’ HLQ, xm (1950), 161-89. 


Longe, Arthur. The old night-watchman, the ghost of Spixworth 
Hall. Ipswich, Eng.: Cowell, 1950. Pp. 44. 


Rev. in TLS, Oct. 20, p. 667 (contains ‘‘ passages in verse ascribed to Dean 
Swift and to C. J. Fox .... The stanzas additional to ‘The Vicar of Bray’ 
are hardly likely to be Swift’s .. .’’). 
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Maxwell, J. C. ‘‘‘A tale of a tub’: a correction.’’ N&Q, cxcy 
(1950), 249. 


Explains an allusion in Sec. 0. 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘The yahoos of the African travellers,” 
N&Q, cxcv (1950), 182-85. 


Mundy, P. D. ‘‘The Philpott family: ancestors of Jonathan Swift.” 
N&Q, cxcev (1950), 314-17. 


Mundy, P. D. ‘*Thomas Swift, ‘brother to Dean Swift’.’’ N&Q, 


cxcv (1950), 407. 
On an entry in the parish register of Northborough, Northants., dated 1737, 
recording the burial of Thomas Swift, ‘‘ brother to Dr. Jonathan Swift ....” 


Savage, D. S. “‘Swift.’’ Western review, xv (1950), 25-36. 


Starkman, Miriam Kosh. Swift’s satire on learning in ‘‘A tale of 
a tub.’’ Prineeton: Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. xix 
+ 159. 


Certain important accomplishments of this concise and modest study are, 
for the student of Swift, as welcome as they are unique. Mrs, Starkman has, 
in the first place, gained an unusual place among Swift’s critics by shunning 
the admitted attractions of biographical conjecture and reconstruction to 
which so large a majority of those who have sought to illuminate Swift’s 
writings have succumbed. She recognizes, generously and sensibly, the man- 
ner in which the painstaking study of M. Pons and the incomparable edition 
of Professors Guthkelch and Nichol Smith have contributed to our historical 
and textual understanding of the Tale, and has, accordingly, confined herself 
to what remains the most crucial aspect of that remarkable book; she has, 
that is, attempted to discover, in what has appeared to many as a diffuse, 
disorganized, and almost capricious work, an order, a direction, and ultimately 
a meaning which have escaped the great majority of its readers. 

Mrs. Starkman herself describes her method as ‘‘the collation of the in- 
tellectual milieu of Swift . .. with the text.’’ Here again her achievement 
is a singular one, for her procedure is, in fact, an ‘‘applied history of ideas.”’ 
Students of the eighteenth century are well and happily supplied with texts 
which provide ‘‘background’’ or historical framework into .which the ideas 
of a given author can be fitted. Mrs. Starkman, however, although her book 
presents substantial evidences of erudition, is concerned with background 
materials only as they explicitly illuminate the method and meaning of 
Swift’s work. 

Above all, one feels indebted to this author for an unusually sane and 
workmanlike understanding of the problems involved in the analysis of a 
satiric text. She implicitly recognizes that the sine qua non of satire is 
attack, and that, in approaching any satiric production one must accurately 
isolate and define the object of that attack. This is, in effect, the central 
mission of her study; throughout all of her exposition and analysis she seems 
acutely conscious that one can say very little about what Swift, as satirist, 
is doing without a recognition of what he is attacking. 

It is, unfortunately, this very zeal to describe Swift’s object of attack, 
combined with the desire to discover a hitherto-unsuspected unity in the Tale, 
which provides the most disturbing element in Mrs. Starkman’s book. Ap 
parently in the belief that a single satiric target is the best source for satiric 
unity, she feels compelled to discover one term which will subsume all of the 
individuals, attitudes, and institutions which Swift assails in his satire on 
‘‘learning’’ (her term for most of the prefatory materials and the various 


digressions) and will even provide a frame into which the allegorical satire - 
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on religious abuses will also fit. This term she finds in the controversy be- 
tween the Ancients and the Moderns. Drawing upon the history of those 
notable skirmishes—chiefly as it has been provided by Professor R. F. Jones 
—Mrs. Starkman presents us with the thesis that all of the objects of Swift’s 
hostility in the Tale may be explained by and incorporated within the single 
term ‘‘ Modernity.’’ 

To designate Swift’s over-all object of attack as Modernity is, on the 
whole, innocuous enough. It is, in a sense, to say only what has always been 
said of Swift—-that he surveyed his contemporaries and their actions and 
found them appalling. In its particular applications to the extraordinary 
range of attack within the Tale, however, Mrs. Starkman’s thesis undergoes 
some rather uncomfortable stretching. Indeed, the difficulties inherent in the 
task emerge very strikingly in the author’s initial attempt to incorporate 
Swift’s attacks on religious abuses—including those of Roman Catholicism— 
within the general pattern of anti-Modernism. The passage in which she 
makes this effort is sufficiently important to her subsequent argument to de- 
serve quoting at length: 


First, it is important to determine why in his satire on Modernity 
Swift joined the two streams of religion and learning. Religion and 
learning were by no means the discrete realms in the seventeenth century 
that they are now. Even more intrinsically connected were what were 
considered abuses in religion and learning. Enthusiasm in religion, it 
was commonly believed, begot enthusiasm in learning. The new learning 
was suspected of atheism, even as Nonconformity was feared as poten- 
tially subversive of all religion. But more immediately, both were ac- 
cused of extremism. The new learning never completely lost its Puritan 
stigma in the seventeenth century; and with very little reason, both the 
new learning and Nonconformity were sometimes suspected of devious 
affiliations with Catholicism [pp. 6-7]. 

Mrs. Starkman’s argument here seems to be that enthusiasm, extremism, and 
atheism were ‘‘Modern’’ vices of which the public, and presumably Swift, 
impartially accused both Nonconformity and the new learning; that, since 
both Nonconformity and the new learning ‘‘were sometimes suspected of 
devious affiliations with Catholicism,’’ what is predicated of the first two 
can also be predicated of Catholicism; and that, in her own words, ‘‘ Swift 
was merely taking the whole contemporary intellectual milieu as his target 
and ascribing one and the same error to all its parts—Modernity.’’ It is by 
this reasoning that Catholicism is brought into the Modern fold. When one 
recalls the respect for historical order with which, in the Tale, the follies of 
the three brothers are recounted, it seems clear that to describe as ‘‘ Modern’’ 
all of the religious abuses which concern Swift is to include within this 
category virtually the entire history of Christianity. 

In some of its more detailed aspects, as well, Mrs. Starkman’s course wavers 
because of her desire to include all objects of Swift’s scorn under the Modern 
heading. This occurs, for example, in her treatment of the ‘‘sartorism’’ 
section of the Tale—a treatment which is in general highly rewarding and 
serves to underscore the emergence in Swift’s satiric system of such common 
concepts as the chain of being and the macrocosm-microcosm correspondence. 
In this discussion, however, she introduces the Port Royal logic and cites the 
passage in that work in which the ‘‘ fifth universal,’’ the ‘‘logical distinction 
of Accident,’’ is illustrated by ‘‘the condition of being clothed.’’ ‘‘If, then,’’ 
she argues, ‘‘by a satirical reversal we turn this particular example of the 
accident man clothed around, the result is clothes manned, or clothes modified 
by man; for in the chop logic . . . one accident is as good as another, espe- 
cially if chop logic happens to describe the facts more accurately than true 
logic’’ (pp. 59-60). One may admire the ingenuity of Mrs. Starkman’s 
demonstration, but it certainly remains questionable whether, in the first 
place, this satiric use of a logical formula can be construed (as Mrs. Stark- 
man suggests) as an attack upon the formula itself, and whether, in the second 
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place, mere inclusion within the Port Royal logic makes characteristically 
ae a — which, as Mrs, Starkman admits, is found within the logic 
0 istotle. 


As a corrolary to the ot aay that Modernity is the comprehensive butt 
of Swift’s attack, the author feels compelled to characterize Swift as an 
Ancient. This designation may annoy some readers, particularly those who 
feel with Professor Quintana that in The battle of the books (which, inei- 
dentally, Mrs. Starkman feels is ‘‘as it were, a chapter’’ of the Tale) Swift 
was motivated entirely by personal allegiance and remained completely in- 
different to the philosophic issues involved. Mrs. Starkman’s use of the 
Ancient label, however, has few important consequences for her argument, 
since in this case ‘‘ Ancientness’’ seems to be a largely negative term, used 
to describe a pervasive distrust of innovation, discovery, and the doctrine of 
human progress. One is led to suspect that ‘‘ Ancientness’’ consists in nothing 
much more explicit than Swift’s sharing in the most general values and con- 
victions of the tribe of ‘‘scholar-gentleman critics’’ who stood ready to de- 
fend orthodoxy of most sorts from the assaults of pedants and projectors. 


It is chiefly because Mrs. Starkman has insisted on the central importance 
of the Ancient-Modern controversy in A tale of a tub that this reviewer has 
been occupied at such length with this particular thesis. It is true that her 
preoccupation with this pattern has barred Mrs. Starkman from investigating 
certain very interesting, and perhaps fundamental, elements in the text. One 
could wish, for example, that the explicitly anti-pedantic nature of much of 
Swift’s method had received more of the attention which, Mrs. Starkman’s 
title suggests, could be given it. Such an inquiry might have brought us into 
direct contact with a tradition which led in England to the Scriblerus group 
and the Dunciad and on the continent to such works as Saint-Hyacinthe’s 
Le chef-d’oeuvre d’un inconnu and Mencke’s Charlataneria eruditorum. Such 
a path might take us for a time from the Ancients and Moderns, but would 
Jead us to a rich and persistent source of fun-making to which Swift was 
assuredly indebted. For the Bentleys and Wottons and Hearnes have tempted 
the satirist by far more glaring foibles than mere Modernity. 


Actually, however, the most valuable developments in Mrs. Starkman’s 
project are impeded very little by her concern for a catch-all pattern. Her 
identification of the particular objects of Swift’s attack—a procedure carried 
out under the headings of ‘‘Philosophy, old and new,’’ ‘‘The new science,” 
and ‘‘The new criticism’’—is thorough, scholarly, and convincing. What is 
more, when, in her final chapter, she proceeds to a discussion of ‘‘satiric 
pattern,’’ the reader recognizes that, within the scope of the three preceding 
chapters, the author has managed a precise and tenable definition of the 
direction of Swift’s satire in every considerable portion of the Tale. 


Most important of all, perhaps, is Mrs. Starkman’s proposition that the 
apparent ‘‘formlessness’’ of Swift’s work disappears only when one appre- 
ciates its essentially parodic character. She displays an almost unprecedented 
awareness of one of the most fascinating and crucial devices that Swift em- 
ploys—the writer’s assumption of his enemy’s identity. The nafure and the 
very presence of the prefatory materials and the digressions can only be 
explained by Swift’s construction of a bogus ‘‘author,’’? whose method and 
attitudes display precisely those infirmities which Swift wishes to call to our 
attention. In the Tale Swift slips into the roles of the toady, the Grub Street 
brother, the projector, the windy critic in precisely the same manner as he 
later becomes the nominal Christian of the Argument against abolishing 
Christianity, the venal imperialist-cannibal of A modest proposal, and even 
the pipsqueak apologist for western civilization in Book 1 of Gulliver’s 
travels. By pointing out—in some cases for the first time—the parallels be 
tween Swift’s assumed matter and manner and those of such men as Bentley, 
Blackmore, and particularly Dryden, Mrs. Starkman has not only aided in 
the identification of Swift’s dupes, but has clearly indicated the extent to 
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-—- Swift is prepared to adopt the disguise of those whom he is about to 
ory. 

" ae final analysis, the most important things to know about a satiric 
work are what is being attacked and how the attack is carried out. These are 
things which Mrs. Starkman tells us about 4 tale of a tub. With the aid of 
studies of this sort, great but enigmatic texts become objects not of respectful 
bewilderment, but of genuine understanding and pleasure.— EDwarp W. 
ROSENHEIM, JR. 


Teerink, H. ‘‘Swifte of Rotherham.’’ N&Q, cxcy (1950), 41-42. 
On members of the Swift family. Cf. P. D. Mundy, ibid., p. 107. 


Tuveson, Ernest. ‘‘Swift and the world makers.’’ JHT, x1 (1950), 
54-74. 


An interesting article. 


Nahum Tate 


Seouten, Arthur H. ‘‘An Italian source for Nahum Tate’s defense 
of farce.’’ Italica, xxvm (1950), 238-40. 


The source is Marescotti. 


James Thomson 


Doughty, W. Lamplough. ‘‘The place of James Thomson in the 
poetry of nature.’’ London quarterly and Holborn review, 
cLXxIv (1949), 154-58, 249-54. 


MeKillop, Alan Dugald. ‘‘The early history of Thomson’s ‘Lib- 
erty’.’’ MLQ, x1 (1950), 307-16. 


MeKillop, Alan Dugald. ‘‘Thomson and the Jail Committee.’’ 
SP, xtvu (1950), 62-71. 
Light on contemporary philanthropy, particularly the relation between 
Thomson’s interest in the Jail Committee of 1729 and the interest shown by 
his contemporaries. 


Joseph Trapp 


Freimarck, Vineent. ‘‘Joseph Trapp’s advanced conception of 
metaphor.’’ PQ, xxrx (1950), 413-16. 


Horace Walpole 
Hazen, Allen Tracey. A bibliography of Horace Walpole. New 
Haven: Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. 189. Cf. PQ, xxvim, 409. 
Rev. by R. W. Ketton-Cremer in RES, new ser., 1, 172-74. 


Horace Walpole’s correspondence with Thomas Gray, Richard 
West, and Thomas Ashton. Edited by W. S. Lewis, George L. 
Lam, and Charles H. Bennett. 2 vols. in 1. (Yale edition of 
Horace Walpole’s correspondence, Vols. xul-XIv.) New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. 250, 315. Cf. PQ, xxviu, 409- 
10; xxrx, 303. 

Rev. by Harold Williams in MLR, x1v, 247-49. 
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Tsaac Watts 
(See also Sir Isaac Newton.) 


Escott, Harry. ‘‘Isaac Watts: nonconformist.’’ London quarterly 
and Holborn review, cLxxiv (1949), 54-59. | 


Simpson, E. K. ‘‘Isaae Watts: a rounded life.’’ Evangelical 
quarterly, xx1 (1949), 190-202. 


Leonard Welsted 
Fineman, Daniel A. Leonard Welsted, gentleman poet of the 
Augustan age. (University of Pennsylvania diss.) Philadel. 
phia, 1950. 


John Wesley 


Bebb, E. Douglas. Wesley: a man with a concern. London: Ep. 
worth Press, 1950. Pp. 148. 


Church, Leslie F. ‘‘Port Royal and John Wesley.’’ London quar- 
terly and Holborn review, CLXxv (1950), 291-93. 


Hughes, H. Trevor. ‘‘Jeremy Taylor and John Wesley.’’ London 
quarterly and Holborn review, CLXxiv (1949), 296-304. 


Stevenson, Robert. ‘‘John Wesley’s first hymnbook.’’ Review of 
religion, xtv (1950), 140-60. 
Guibert White 
Seott, Walter S. White of Selborne. London: Faleon Press, 1950. 


Pp. 260. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 6, p. 632. 


White, Gilbert. The antiquities of.Selborne. Edited by W. Sidney 
Seott with notes and appendices. Illustrated with wash draw- 
ings of Selborne made in the year 1776 by Samuel Hieronymus 
Grimm. London: Faleon Press, 1950. Pp. 267. 

Rev. by A. H. H. in Agriculture, tym, 445; in TLS, Oct. 6, p. 632. 


John Wilkes 


Bredvold, Louis I. The contributions of John Wilkes to the 
‘“‘Gazette littéraire de l’Europe.’’ (University of Michigan 
contributions in modern philology, No. 15, February 1950.) 


{Ann Arbor:] University of Michigan Press, 1950. Pp. 36. 
Throughout his life John Wilkes could take on the coloration of any 
group in which he found himself. The fact is readily demonstrated. One has 
only to recall the meeting between Wilkes and Dr. Johnson which Boswell 
arranged, or the entry in the young Edward Gibbon’s Journal in which he 
notes that he ‘‘scarcely ever met with a better Companion; he [Wilkes] has 
inexhaustible spirits, infinite wit, and humour, and a great deal of knowl: 
edge.’’ So there can be little surprise at finding Wilkes accepted on terms of 
easy familiarity in the company of Baron d’Holbach, Claude Adrian Helvetius, 
and Jean-Baptiste Suard in Paris during his exile from England in 1764. 
D’Holbach he had met twenty years before when they were both students at 
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the University of Leyden, and, although evidence is lacking, there seems little 
doubt that Wilkes met Suard, the literary journalist, through D’Holbach, 

The acquaintance with Suard, who began publication of the Gazette littéraire 
de l’Europe in March, 1764, led Wilkes into some adventures in critical writing. 
Aside from maintaining his vanity in the company of French men of letters, 
he seems to have had no motive for sending Suard contributions. As far as 
his means would allow, Wilkes was leading a life of pleasure in Paris, even 
acquiring a French mistress in the person of the actress Sophie Arnould; 
and though he freely promised Suard contributions, he was slow to_ produce 
any usable material. When Suard did get anything that he could print, he 
found, like many a harassed editor since, that he had to rewrite extensively 
to suit the taste of readers whom his amateur critic had ignored in the exer- 
cise of his wit. 

Professor Bredvold has examined the evidence concerning Wilkes’s con- 
tributions to the Gazette with meticulous care. The thirty-two letters from 
Wilkes to Suard preserved in the Clements Library at Michigan supplement 
neatly the Lettres inédites de Suard a Wilkes published by Professor Gabriel 
Bonno in 1932, and they enable Professor Bredvold to show conclusively that 
two of the Gazette articles long ascribed to Voltaire (one on Churchill and 
the other on Bishop Lowth’s Oxford lectures on Hebrew poetry) were in fact 
written by Wilkes and re-worked by Suard. 

In examining the manuscript of Wilkes’s article on Bishop Lowth’s lectures, 
Professor Bredvold found the erudition there displayed more than one could 
reasonably expect from the exiled political journalist. A re-reading of 
Lowth’s book showed that Wilkes had been using the old reviewer’s trick of 
paraphrasing his author, and so seeming more learned than he really was. 
Suspicion thus aroused, Professor Bredvold goes on to show that when Wilkes 
quoted from Horace and Isaiah, Lowth had quoted the same passages for the 
same purpose. Then, in an effort to be generous and to salvage something 
from the wreckage, Professor Bredvold states that Wilkes’s remarks on 
Roman medals do show the culprit’s own erudition. Unfortunately for this 
attempt, the figure of Judea weeping beneath her palm is certainly to be found 
in the second of Addison’s Dialogues on medals. 

Professor Bredvold’s monograph on Wilkes’s contributions to the Gazette 
is authoritative and convincing. He also disposes of Wilkes’s pretensions as 
a critic. One can only wish that the scope of his work had allowed him to 
shed a little more light on the personal relations between Wilkes and Suard. 
—GEORGE NOBBE, 


Samuel Woodforde 


Hooker, Edward Niles. ‘‘The early poetical career of Samuel 
Woodforde: the heavenly muse in the age of reason.’’ Essays 
critical and historical dedicated to Lily B. Campbell (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1950), pp. 
85-107. 


William Wycherley 


Chorney, Alexander H. ‘‘Wycherley’s Manly reinterpreted.’’ 
Essays critical and historical dedicated to Lily B. Campbell 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1950), pp. 161-69. 

Mr. Chorney maintains that Manly was intended by Wycherley and was 
understood by Wycherley’s contemporaries to be a ‘‘humours’’ character 
“‘whose plain dealing is a folly to be castigated,’’ despite the justice of 
some of his raillery. In support of this view Mr. Chorney points to the em- 
ployment of similar satirical characters in earlier dramatic literature and to 
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the close resemblance between Manly and the Blunt Man of the character 
writers. 


Megaw, Robert N. E. ‘‘The two 1695 editions of Wycherley’s 
Country-wife.’’ Studies in bibliography, ur (1950-51), 252-53, 


Edward Young 


Cordaseo, Francesco. Edward Young: a handlist of critical notices 
& studies. (18th century bibliographical pamphlets, No. 11,) 
New York: Published for Long Island University Press [by] 


Burt Franklin, 1950. Pp. 9. 
A list of thirty-nine titles covering the period 1892 to the present. 


Pettit, Henry. ‘‘Further additions to the check-list of Young's 
‘Night-thoughts’ in America.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, xuiv (1950), 192-95. 


VI. CONTINENTAL BACKGROUND 


Acomb, Frances. Anglophobia in France, 1763-1789: an essay in 
the history of constitutionalism and nationalism. Durham, . 


C.: Duke University Press, 1950. Pp. 161. 
Rev. by Boyd C. Shafer in AIR, v1, 190. 


Albrecht, E. A. G. Primitivism and related ideas in eighteenth 
century German lyric poetry. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1950. Pp. 110. 


Arland, Marcel. Marivaur. Paris: Gallimard, 1950. 
Rev. in TLS, June 30, p. 407. 


Belaval, Yvon. L’Esthétique sans paradoxre de Diderot. Paris: 
Gallimard, 1950. Pp. 307. 


Rev. by Herbert Dieckmann in Romanic review, XLII (1951), 61-65. 


Borgerhoff, E. B. O. The freedom of French classicism. Princeton: 


Prineeton University Press, 1950. Pp. xi + 266. 
Of value for the background of English neoclassical theory. 


Brandenburg, David J. ‘‘Agriculture in the Encyclopédie: an 
essay in French intellectual history.’’ Agricultural history, 
xxiv (1950), 96-108. 


Brener, C. D. ‘‘The eighteenth-century vogue of ‘Malbrough’ and 
Marlborough.’’ MLR, xiv (1950), 177-80. 


Concerning the French song ‘‘ Malbrough s’en va-t-en.’’ 


Bruford, W. H. Theatre, drama and audience in Goethe’s Germany. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1950. Pp. 388. 
Rev. by Mary M. Macken in Studies, xxx1x, 495-96; in TLS, Nov. 10, p. 706. 
Caplan, Harry, and Henry H. King. ‘‘French tractates on preach- 
ing: a book-list.’? Quarterly journal of speech, xxxvi1 (1950), 
296-325. 


Includes sections on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
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Carswell, John. The prospector: being the life and times of 
Rudolf Erich Raspe (1737-1794). London: Cresset Press, 
1950. Pp. 278. 

Said to be the first full-length biography in English of the creator of Baron 
|? Rev. in TLS, Oct. 20, p. 658. Cf. S. I. Tomkeieff in TLS, Dec. 

22, p. \. 


Derathé, Robert. J.-J. Rousseau et la science politique de son 
temps. (Bibliothéque de la science politique, deuxiéme sér.) 
Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1950. Pp. xiv + 462. 


Derathé, Robert. ‘‘Jean-Jacques Rousseau et le christianisme.’’ 
Revue de métaphysique et de morale, um (1948), 378-414. 


Derathé, Robert. ‘‘Les Rapports de la morale et de la religion 
chez Jean-Jacques Rousseau.’’ Revue philosophique, cxxxtx 
(1949), 143-73. 


Derathé, Robert. Le Rationalisme de J.-J. Rousseau. (Bibliothéque 
de philosophie contemporaine.) Paris: Presses universitaires 
de France, 1948. Pp. 201. 


Diderot, Denis. Le Neveu de Rameau. Edition critique avec notes 
et lexique par Jean Fabre. (Textes littéraires francais.) 
Genéve: Droz; Lille: Giard, 1950. Pp. xev + 329. 


Rev. by Norman L. Torrey in Romanic review, xu, 299-302. 


Duthil, R., and Ch. Dédéyan. ‘‘Duclos et la Société royale de 
Londre (1763-1764).’’ Revue de littérature comparée, xxv 
(1950), 79-86. 


Green, I’. C. Rousseau and the idea of progress. (The Zaharoff 
Lecture for 1950.) Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1950. Pp. 20. 


The author has undertaken to define the attitude of the most influential 
thinker of his time towards the most influential idea of his time. The decisive 
point in Rousseau’s development came after the first Discours (1749). In 
it Rousseau attempted to show that ‘‘by the operation of a law comparable 
in its necessity to that which governs the ebb and flow of the tides, cultural 
progress always results in a corresponding decline in morality.’’ But the 
refutations compelled Rousseau to recognize the inadequacy of his idea, He 
came to see that the central problem is to determine ‘‘man’s original psycho- 
logical substructure’’; for there can be no solution to the human dilemma 
until we know what man really is. The only feasible method of solving this 
crucial problem was introspection; hence, in part at least, the Confessions. 
The great investigation revealed that the irreducible instincts are amour de 
soi, and a tendency to sympathize with the sufferings of others; reason is 
later and extraneous. ‘‘The tap-root of morality, therefore, is to be found 
not in reason... but in man’s deepest human sentiments.’’ 

Nothing could be more alien to the faith of the progressivists. They saw 
society as moving upwards, by means of man’s increasing control of nature, 
to the millennium of the scientifically planned society; they were confident 
that human nature itself, shaped by an improving environment, would im- 
prove steadily. They placed their hopes in the analytical reason as Rousseau 
did his in the basic sentiments. It might be added that the progressivists 
came to regard the process of advancement as an immutable law; but, after 
the first Discours with its echoes of Renaissance (and possibly Vico’s) cyclical 
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theories of history, Rousseau decisively rejected the concept that history is 
governed by rigid laws. It was inevitable that the progressivists should center 
attention on the mass; but Rousseau was the master of those who concentrated 
on the individual. For Rousseau attempted to make his own version of the 
Fall. Finding the point where man went wrong, perhaps we can retrace our 
steps, by an act of free will, and stop at the place where our free nature and 
the requirements of society are in equilibrium. Thus, although Rousseau re- 
garded retrogress and not progress as the true state of society in his time, 
he regarded neither progress nor retrogress as fore-ordained. 

Mr. Green’s lucid analysis of the essentials of the two positions will be of 
value to all students of ideas in the period. It will be especially useful in 
helping us understand the dilemma of the many who attempted to hold both 
positions at once. 

It may be, however, that Mr. Green explains Rousseau too much in terms 
of biographical elements. The study would have gained from broader use of 
background, especially English. Such use of background might have pre 
vented the much exaggerated statement that ‘‘thousands who were tired of 
hearing about the brave new world to be created some day by experimental 
science acquired from Jean-Jacques a new emotional attitude to external 
nature and lost their fear of mountains and wild scenery.’’ It would be 
interesting to see Rousseau as part of that great Pelagian-type movement 
which underlies much seventeenth- and eighteenth-century religion and _phil- 
osophy. And finally, one misses in this lecture a feeling for Rousseau’s in- 
tense awareness of his times. He becomes too much the isolated figure struggl- 
ing alone with his tormented self, and too little the representative man.— 
ERNEST TUVESON. 


Koyré, Alexandre. ‘‘Condorecet.’’ Revue de métaphysique et de 
morale, Lim (1948), 166-89. 


Lancaster, Henry Carrington. French tragedy in the time of 
Louis XV and Voltaire, 1715-1774. 2 vols. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; Paris: Les Belles-Lettres, 1950. 

Rev. by C. D. Brenner in Romanic review, XL, 302-4. 


Lang, D. M. ‘‘Fontenelle and the ‘Infernal observator’.’’ MLR, 
XLV (1950), 222-25. 


On a translation of Fontenelle’s Nouveaux dialogues des morts in 1684. 


Lynham, Deryck. The Chevalier Noverre: a biography. New York: 
British Book Centre; London: Sylvan Press, 1950. Pp. 204. 
Contains information on Garrick and Drury Lane. Rev. in TLS, Dee. 1, 

p. 765. 

Macklem, Michael. ‘‘Rousseau and- the romantic ethie: a study 
of the idea of nature in La nouvelle Héloise.’’ French studies, 
Iv (1950), 322-32. 

Maggioni, Sister Mary Julie. The ‘‘Pensées’’ of Pascal: a study 
in baroque style. (Studies in Romance languages and liter- 
atures, Vol. xxxrx.) Washington, D. C.: Catholic University 
of America, 1950. Pp. vii + 154. 

Matousek, Otakar. ‘‘Buffon and the philosophy of his natural 
history.’’ Archives internationales d’histoire des sciences, XxX 
(1950), 312-19. 
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Meyer, Rudolf W. Leibniz und die europiische Ordnungskrise. 


Hamburg: Hansischer Gildenverlag, 1950. 
Rev. in TLS, July 14, p. 439. 


Nicole, Pierre. An essay on true and apparent beauty in which 
from settled principles is rendered the grounds for choosing 
and rejecting epigrams. Translated by J. V. Cunningham. 
(Augustan Reprint Society, Pub. No. 24.) Los Angeles: Clark 
Memorial Library, University of California, 1950. 


Steinhauer, H. ‘‘‘Of man’s first disobedience’: Rousseau and 
modern pessimism.’’ University of Toronto quarterly, xx 
(1950), 1-10. 


Sternfeld, Frederick W. ‘‘Goethe and music: a list of parodies.’’ 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library, tiv (1950), 107-22, 
182-97, 287-300, 528-37. 

A number of references to English songs and ballads of the eighteenth 
century. 


Van Tieghem, Paul. Le Romantisme dans la littérature européenne. 


Paris: A. Michel, 1948. Pp. xxv + 560. 
Rev. by W. P. F. in Comparative literature, 11, 282-84. 


Wade, Ira O. Voltaire’s ‘‘Micromégas’’: a study in the fusion of 
science, myth, and art, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1950. Pp. xii + 190. 

The author’s preface to this new edition and study of Micromégas begins 
by calling attention to the casualness with which literary historians and 
critics have commented on this work. ‘‘The idea that it is a work of art, a 
living piece of literature, a literary work which possesses organic unity has 
never occurred to anybody, or if it has, he has quietly suppressed all desire 
to express it’’ (p. v). The new edition atones for any past indifference in a 
handsome fashion; it deals expertly with every major issue raised by the 
work, and in technical respects it is excellent in every way. Wade explains 
the general indifference as a consequence of the unfortunate tendency to 
condescend to Voltaire’s writings as ‘‘journalism’’ and to regard Voltaire 
the man as superior in interest to Voltaire the thinker and man of letters. 
These same attitudes, however, seem not to have stood in the way of wide- 
spread interest in Candide, and so perhaps there is still an area left for 
speculation concerning the relative neglect of Micromégas. The central de- 
vice has, after all, only a limited range of possibilities, and once the trick 
has been perceived anyone having some familiarity with eighteenth-century 
literature and with Voltaire’s mind can readily anticipate the moves without 
great excitement. Micromégas lacks the variety, the almost careless excess 
(a quality which Wade criticizes in Gulliver’s travels in comparing Swift’s 
work with Micromégas), the sometimes rowdy laughter which project Candide 
far beyond the immediate philosophical argument to which it so effectively 
contributed. Nevertheless, Wade’s careful analysis of the art and meaning 
of Micromégas establishes this work as a good deal more than a witty trifle 
or mere philosopher’s joke. This view of the work takes on additional interest 
in the light of Wade’s argument for 1739 (as against 1747 or 1752) as the 
date of composition. He makes it appear almost certain that this is the first 
of the contes and hence important in any consideration of Voltaire’s literary 
development, for it now takes its place as Voltaire’s first suceessful solution 
of the problem—which Wade emphasizes effectively—of discovering a literary 
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genre suitable to his role as an original man of letters and as a disseminator 
of the leading new ideas of his time. ‘‘This conte, apparently the first which 
Voltaire ever wrote, thus becomes the end-product of five years given to the 
study of science on the one hand and to the establishment of philosophical 
principles on the other’’ (p. 78). 


The genre which Voltaire invented in this conte is, Wade believes, peculiarly 
Voltaire’s own, though it derives from the imaginary voyage and particularly 
from Gulliver’s travels. It is ungenerous to ask for more when much is 
offered, but perhaps the problem of Voltaire’s artistic choice would have been 
more fully illuminated if the characteristic search of the age for such literary 
devices, which Wade mentions in passing, had been more fully considered, 
The literary invention of the entire century shows continual experimentation 
with ingenious narratives, letters, allegories, and the like, all directed toward 
the discovery of clever forms for the expression of new ideas and critical 
attitudes. And most of these schemes seem to have a similar end in view— 
the establishment of a presumption of objectivity, of aloofness from local 
prejudice, and of a detached literary bias from which ironic attack could be 
directed. Philosophic detachment without such literary inventions to aid it 
was likely to be merely didactic and lacking in variety. Hence the poses of 
spectator, the Persian letters, the citizen of the world, the journal of Indian 
kings, the more complex stunt of a Gulliver who pretends to objectivity and 
wisdom while revealing prejudice and naivete—and all the other numerous 
tricks by means of which the pose of objectivity could become an instrument 
of wit, and detachment assume an aggressive role through irony. Hence, too, 
the imaginary voyage, and even the trip into the active world by a secluded 
and naive prince named Rasselas. The influence of the first two voyages of 
Gulliver’s travels on Micromégas is therefore in part an accident of Voltaire’s 
association with Swift and his enthusiasm for his satire as well as the unusual 
fitness of Swift’s devices for Voltaire’s ruling scientific interests; but the 
kind of solution which Voltaire hit upon, though characteristic of his special 
genius, has parallels and anticipations all over the century. The special 
character of Voltaire’s symbols and narrative devices in this work comes 
from his study of science and his preoccupation with certain of its peripheral 
aspects, particularly the notions of space and relative size and the plurality 
of worlds. Of this latter notion Wade remarks, succinctly, ‘‘Science had at 
last created a myth, and the Enlightenment had adopted it’’ (p. 59). How 
much a myth it was can be illustrated: by the manner in which repeatedly 
the human order of proportion was retained downward into the infinitely 
little and upward into the gigantically large, a form of imaginative play 
which was scientifically absurd and could not have survived a second glance 
at Galileo’s discussion of mass and size in his Dialogue concerning two new 
sciences. The notion of the plurality of worlds, as Wade shows, had a sur- 
prising attraction to many intelligent persons of the age, especially on the 
continent. Every great modern advance in the sciences seems to have pre- 
cipitated two supplementary forms of intellectual activity somewhat contra- 
dictory in character. Because the new ideas introduce a sense of insecurity 
by threatening old established assumptions about man and his world, there 
is frenzied effort in one direction to protect the old views and myths, even to 
the extent of trying to reconcile them with the new. At the same time, the 
new ideas stimulate the mind to discover new areas of speculation, to create 
new intellectual vistas, and to produce a new order of myths. In Micromégas 
we have the second sort of activity; but while it sports with the heady pos 
sibilities of the vastness of space, the infinite variety as well as the unity 
and perfection of nature, and the multiplicity of inhabited worlds, at the 
same time it sets these daring novelties to the ancient task of attacking man’s 
pride. Because they are directed toward humanistic ends and because they 
are subdued to the familiar patterns of a folk tale, the new concepts are 
shorn of their terror, but Voltaire reflects the excitement and even the sense 
of dignity experienced by the mind in its grasp of the universe being created 
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by science. Nevertheless, Voltaire makes use of these new speculations to 
ereate a frightening sense of man’s pitiful inadequacy and folly. 

Micromégas seems to contain within itself conflicting elements. The denizens 
of our anthill measure the stars and their reflections are sometimes grandiose 
and magnificent, but Voltaire also despises the superstitious pedantries of 
their intellect and their vicious nature. The same devices score in both direc- 
tions. In a fine essay on the meaning of Micromégas, Wade notes in the spirit 
of the work a resolution of these elements. But a further glance at the story 
leaves one still somewhat uncertain. It is clear that Voltaire has hit upon 
an effective device well suited to the literary expression of his revent pre- 
occupations with metaphysics and science, but it is not clear that he has been 
able to harmonize these areas of study in his own mind. This failure seems 
to be ingrained in the texture of Micromégas, and may help further to ex- 
plain why this work has generally failed to arouse adequate enthusiasm for 
its artistic merits. It may be that the Homeric laughter of Micromégas and 
the Saturnian is not so much the resolution of the work as an escape from its 
confusion. This doubt is offered, however, not by way of criticism but by 
way of tribute to the stimulating effect of Wade’s criticism and scholarship. 
—Moopy E. Prior. 


Wolff, Hans M. Die Weltanschauung der deutschen Aufklérung. 


Berne: A. Francke, 1950. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 17, p. 733. 








CERTAIN SEMANTIC CHANGES IN OLD NORSE 


By ALBERT MoREY STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 


The purpose of this paper is to co-ordinate the basic sense of 
the word under discussion with the derived sense or senses. The 
basie sense of the ON word may be inferred from its literal mean- 
ing as based upon the etymology of the word. I have therefore 
selected for discussion only those words the etymologies (and 
hence the basic senses) of which are fairly well established. 

A few of the derivative senses which I have noted have already 
been postulated in our etymological dictionaries but without seman- 
tie parallels. These I have attempted to supply as verifying the 
validity of the semantie shift in question. There is a great deal 
of room for imagination in postulating semantie changes, but the 
existence of semantic parallels restricts this room to as near a 
scientific basis as possible. 

I. O parfr ‘unnecessary, useless’ > ‘injurious, evil.’ The posi- 
tive adjective pbarfr ‘necessary, needed, useful’ > ‘ (something) 
put to proper use, appropriate,’ as in the phrase mala parft ‘to 
say what is needed’ > ‘what is proper and good.’ Similarly, the 
negative (litotic) 6-parfr ‘what is not needed’ > ‘what is not 
appropriate or good,’ hence ‘injurious, evil, bad,’ as in the phrase 
6-barft (adv.) lifa ‘to live destructively, to live to inflict injury’; 
ef. Sigkv. 64,2: pviat Iormunrekkr/éparft lifir’ “because Jormun- 
rekkr lives to do evil,’’ i.e., ‘‘we can expect only evil from a man 
like Jormunrekkr.’’ 

If we accept the derivation of the adjective illr (illr) < *id-il-ar’ 
‘useless, vain’ > ‘evil,’ we have an exact semantie parallel to 
6-barfr ‘useless’ > ‘evil.’ > 

Il. Standa ‘to stand, take a position’ > ‘to come up against, 
touch’ > ‘to come (unexpectedly or by chance) wpon someone or 
something, surprise.’ In the latter two derived senses, ‘to touch’ 


_1 All quotations from the Elder Edda are based upon Neckel’s third edi- 
tion (1926). 
2 Cf. OE-OFris. idel, OS idal, OHG ital, all in the sense of ‘eitel, idle, vain, 
useless, ’ 
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and ‘to surprise,’ the verb standa has suffered a syntactical shift 
from the intransitive to the transitive usage with accusative rection. 
If we assume that the transitive usage of standa goes back to an 
earlier *ga-standan, we may satisfactorily explain the semantic 
shifts in question. The prefix *ga- most probably had an ingres- 
sive-perfective force as in Gothic ga-standan ‘to come to a stand- 
ing position, to come to a halt, stehen bleiben, halt machen’; cf. 
Luke 6. 8 paruh is urreisands gastép (€otm) ‘‘And he rose and 
stood forth (i.e., came to a halt, stopped).’’ Similarly, ON standa 
(< *ga-standan) could have signified ‘to come to a halt’ > ‘to 
come up against’ >. ‘to strike, touch,’ as in the sentence: stédu 
peir [stafir] nidr grunn [ace.] t dnni (Hkr. 224, 29) ‘‘The posts 
stood down as far as (struck, touched) the bottom in the river.’’ 
The sense of ‘touching, striking’ could easily pass over into the 
sense of ‘to meet (by chance)’; cf. ON hitta; Germ. treffen, Norw. 
treffe ‘to strike, hit’ > ‘to meet (by chance).’ In meeting a per- 
son by chance, there is an implication of surprise, for the meeting 
was not arranged beforehand and therefore was unexpected. This 
element of surprise is clearly brought out in Lokasenna 32, where 
Loki claims that the gods came by chance upon Freyja when she 
was engaged in improper relations with her brother: siz pik at 
bredr pinom/stédo blip regin ‘‘Since the blessed gods caught 
(met by chance, surprised, iiberraschten, ertappten) thee with 
thy brother.’’ 

III. Meina ‘to injure’ > ‘to hinder, prevent.’ The sense of ‘to 
hinder, prevent’ could have developed out of an intermediate 
sense of ‘to render an act false (ef. OS mén-éd ‘Mein-eid, false 
oath’), useless, in vain’ > ‘to frustrate, hinder, prevent’; ef. Lat. 
fraus, fraudis ‘deceit, fraud’: fristrdri ‘to deceive’ > ‘to render 
useless, to frustrate’; ef. ‘‘. . . arborum rami... fristrabantur 
ictis’’* ‘‘The branches of the tree rendered the blows useless, in 
vain, to no effect.’’ The idea ‘to nullify, frustrate’ in ON meina 
is well illustrated in Sigurdarkvida in skamma 44, where Gunnar 
seeks to prevent (nullify, frustrate) Brynhild’s intention to take 
her own life: 


vita, ef meini mordfor kono, 
unz af méli enn mein komi. 


“To find out whether one may prevent the woman from taking 





8 Quoted from Nygaard’s Norren Syntaz, § 88, b, p. 85. 
4Curtius, vi, chap. 5, 8. 
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the death-journey until the time when further means of hindrance 
(enn mein) may be forthcoming.’’ 

IV. Spakr ‘clever, wise’ > ‘peaceful, gentle, tame.’ The basie 
sense of spakr is ‘gifted with insight, sharp-sighted’ (ef. Grk. 
oxerntouat *oxextonat: Lat. specid), implying natural intelligence 
as opposed to frdédr ‘wise, learned.’ The sense of ‘peaceful, gentle, 
tame (of animals)’ could have developed from an intermediate 
sense of ‘reasonable’ — ‘not inclined to provoke quarrels; peace- 
ful, gentle, tame.’ A somewhat similar semantic shift took place 
in NHG bescheiden ‘modest’ < MHG bescheiden ‘informed, wise, 
intelligent’ (ef. Swed. beskedlig® ‘gentle, kindly’: besked ‘ Bescheid, 
knowledge, information’). 

V. Aldri slita ‘to pass one’s life, das Leben verbringen.’ The 
basie sense of slita is ‘to tear, rend apart, zerreissen.’ Only in 
connection with the words for ‘life’ (aldr, @vi) does the verb 
slita occur in the sense of ‘to pass, live out (one’s life),’ viz., in 
Helreid Brynhildar 14, 3, and Fjglsvinnsmgl 50, 3-4: 


Helreid Brynhildar 
Vit skolom okkrom aldri slita 
Sigurdr saman! 
F jelsvinnsmél 
Niu er pat satt, at vit slita skulom 
evi ok aldri saman. 


In both these passages there are only two persons involved; they 
are lovers who have been separated (Sigurdr-Brynhildr, Svipdagr- 
Menglod), hence the adverb saman ‘together’ referring to their 
marital union. We may therefore translate the phrase aldri slita 
saman by ‘share our lives together.’ Just as the English substan- 
tive share (<OE skearu, connected with the verb skieran : ON 
skera ‘to cut’) originally signified ‘that which is sheared off, cut 
off’ and then came to mean the ownership® of a part, so ON slita 
‘to tear apart’ could have acquired the sense of ‘to share some- 
thing (with someone)’; hence aldri slita ‘to divide life (between 
two persons)’ > ‘to share life together (saman).’ For a similar 
semantie shift from ‘divide’ to ‘share’ compare detla ‘to separate, 
divide, teilen’ > ‘to share (in some activity with another person), 
to have to do with someone’ (ef. Eng. ‘a bad deal’ = ‘a bad 
transaction’ between two parties). 


5 Cf. Hellquist, Svensk etymologisk ordbok2, 1, 65°. 
6 Cf. vulgar English slice (connected with ON slit-a), cut in the sense of 
‘share’: ‘I want my Slice, cut in the loot.’ 
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VI. Hrid ‘a violent storm or attack’ > ‘a (short) time’ > ‘time 
in general.’ The temporal sense evidently refers to the short time 
in which a violent storm rages. A military attack (ef. Eng. ‘to 
storm [a fortress],’ Germ. bestiirmen) implies violent action of 
short duration, generally only a part of the battle. For hrid as 
denoting ‘storm’ in the sense of a violent disturbance in nature 
compare Lat. tempus ‘time’ > French temps ‘time’ > ‘ (condition 
of) the weather’: Lat. tempes-tas ‘tempest, furious storm.’ The 
transition in sense from ‘time’ to ‘weather, storm’ indicates that 
Lat. tempes-tas originally signified the time during which a vio- 
lent storm raged—compare ON hrid ‘tempest’ > ‘short duration 
of the tempest’ > ‘a short time.” 


Vil. Svipr ‘a quick, sudden movement.’ The plural form of 
this word occurs, evidently in the sense of ‘facial features,’ in 
Grimnismel 45, 1: Svipom hefi ek ni ypt ‘‘Now I have revealed 
my appearance (looks, face, features).’’ Here the plural form 
svipom may refer to the rapid movements or changes in the facial 
appearance and hence to the facial features. For a parallel seman- 
tie shift from ‘movement’ to ‘features (of the face)’ compare 
Germ. Gesichts-ziige (ztehen ‘to draw’), Dano-Norw. ansigts-trek 
(trekke ‘to draw, drag’), Swed. anlets-drag (draga ‘to draw, drag’) ; 
French trait ‘feature’ < Lat. tractus (trahere ‘to draw’). For 
the collective sense of the plural form svipom compare Eng. looks 
(== appearance) and Germ. Ge-sicht ‘face’ with the collective 
prefix ge-. 

VIII. Starfa ‘to toil, labor.’ The verb starfa is etymologically 
connected (with variant ablaut vowel a) with WGme *stertan ‘to 
die’ (OHG sterban, OS stertan, OE steorfan). That the original 
sense of starfa was ‘to die’ is attested not only by WGme *stertan 
‘to die,’ but also by the survival of this sense in the dialectic 
Norw.-Swed. starva (av) ‘to perish (particularly from the cold). 

Evidently then ON starfa passed over from the basic general 
sense of ‘to die’ to the particularized sense of ‘to die (from hard 
labor)’ > ‘to labor, toil,’ parallel to svelta ‘to die (from hunger)’ 
= ‘starve (to death),’ and Eng. starve < OE steorfan ‘to die.’ 


7Cf. Eng. a while: Germ. eine Weile, which originally denoted ‘resting, 
pausing’ (cf. ON hvila ‘to rest’: Goth. hveilan = Grk. xaveoda ‘to pause, 
cease’), and then acquired the temporal sense of ‘a period, time of rest’ > 
‘a (short) time.’ 


8Cf. Falk and Torp, Norw.-Dénisches Etym. Wérterbuch, 11, 1159, Sterv-bo. 
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The specialized sense of ‘toil, labor’ as the cause of ‘death’ may | 
possibly be due to the fact the verb starfa originally had reference | 
to slave labor. Unless a thrall was freed, he passed a life of drudg. > 
ery and toil until death (ef. Eng. ‘to work one’s self to death, F 


Germ. sich zum T'ode arbeiten). The secondary senses of starfa 
‘to be occupied with, to exert one’s self’ grew out of the notion 


of ‘toil, labor’ as an occupation with which exertion is connected. | 


IX. Nema ‘to take’ and téa (tjad) ‘to show’ in the sense of ‘to | 


begin.’ When used as auxiliaries with an infinitive, both thes 
verbs occur in poetry in the sense of ‘to begin,’ with a redundant. 
emphatic force parallel to that of the English auxiliary do as in 
‘he did go.’ 


1) Nema ‘to take (hold of), grasp’ (intellectually, cf. Germ. 
vernehmen, begreifen; Lat. com-prehendere) > ‘to learn’ (ef. 
runar nema) > ‘to learn how to do something’ > ‘to be about 
to do something, begin’ (ef. Germ. Meine Uhr lernt wiedergehen 


‘‘My watch learns how to go again [begins to go again]’’). Nema} 


often implies a quick, sudden action as does English start (= 


begin) in start up, from which we have the diminutive form f 


startle = ‘to frighten (suddenly) ’; ef. Hym. 35, 1: Férot lengi, / 


ddr lita nam/aptr Odins sonr/eino sinni ‘‘They did not go long | 
before Odin’s son started to look (== did look) back once.’’ Evi- | 


dently Thor suddenly turned around and looked back. The same 
phrase oceurs in stanza 37, 1: Férot lengi,/ddr liggia nam/hafr 
Hlérrida/halfdaudr fyrir ‘‘They did not go long before Hlorridi’s 
goat lay (= did lie) there half-dead.’’ Here the auxiliary nam 
has evidently lost its inchoative sense (‘began’) and acquired 4 
perfective force, since the verb liggia denotes a state of rest. The 
perfective force of nam in liggia nam implies that ‘‘the goat al- 
ready iay there half-dead’’ (ef. Swed. jag fick se honom ‘‘I got 
to see him’’ == ‘‘I saw him’’), Neckel (Glossar*, p. 129*) trans 
lates liggia nam fyrir by ‘‘lag plétzlich da,’’ but the notion of 
‘‘nlétzlich’’ is not inherent in the auxiliary nam—*‘‘he started 
(suddenly) to lie’’ is impossible—but is an implication arising 
from the situation; undoubtedly Thor was surprised at this un 
expected, sudden turn of events. 


2) Téa (tid) ‘to show’ (Goth. tethan) > ‘to show signs (iI- 
dications) of’ > ‘to begin.’ For the intermediate sense of ‘to 
show signs (indications) of’ compare Volsp. 57, 1: Sél tér sortna 
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“The sun shows signs of growing dark (= is beginning to grow 
dark) ’’; HHv. 40, 5: Tid budlungi/bleda undir ‘‘The hero’s wounds 
show signs of bleeding (= they seem to be bleeding, they are 
beginning to bleed).’’ 

The difference in connotation between nema ‘to begin’ and tja 
‘to begin’ is well brought out in Brot 13, 1-2: Fét nam at hrera,/ 
field nam at spialla,/hitt herglotudr/hyggia tédi, hvat peir it 
boedvi/bddir sogdo/hrafn ey ok orn ‘‘He did (begin to) move his 
foot, he did (begin to) murmur much; the hero did think (tédi, 
it was evident that he was thinking) of this, what both the raven 
and the eagle were ever saying,’’ i.e., that the nervous movement 
of his foot and his muttering showed (gave evidence) that the 
warrior (Gunnar) was reminded of the ominous sereeching of the 
raven and the eagle (as a sign of impending misfortune) .° 

X. The Adjective -risinn: gest-risinn ‘hospitable,’ vig-risinn 
‘brave, bold.’ The adjective -risinn is obviously the past parti- 
ciple form of the verb risa ‘to rise,’ the basie sense of which must 
have been ‘arisen.’ Since the substantive risna, derived from the 
adjective risinn, signifies ‘Opferwilligkeit, willingness (to saecri- 
fice),” we may assume that -risinn in these two compounds sig- 
nifies ‘willing, eager,’ i.e., gest-risinn ‘willing, eager to receive 
guests’ == ‘hospitable,’ and vig-risinn ‘eager for battle’ — ‘brave, 
bold.’ The shift in meaning from the basie sense of ‘arisen’ to 
‘willing, eager’ evidently oceurred through various intermediate 
stages, which I have formulated as follows: (1) ‘arisen, aroused’ 
> ‘alert’ (2) > ‘ready, prepared (in particular, for a journey)’ 
> (38) ‘willing, eager.’ 

1) When one has arisen,?® one becomes ‘aroused, awake, alert’ 
(ef. Germ. ein aufgeweckter Junge). 


2) When one is ‘aroused, alert,’ one is ‘prepared, ready (to 
start out on a journey).’ NHG reisen, Dano-Norw. reise, Swed. 
resa must originally have signified ‘to rise up, sich zum Aufbruch 
erheben’ and then later discarded the sense of ‘to rise up’ in favor 
of ‘to start up for a journey’ >‘to journey.’ It is perfectly pos- 
sible that this particularized sense of ‘journey’ originally had 
reference to a warlike expedition, for which careful preparation 





®The assumption that at in the phrase nam at is to be construed as the 
negative particle (namat, cf. Bj. M. Olsen, Tidsskr. f. fil., m1, 17, 154) does 
not affect the sense of the auxiliary nam ‘began (did).’ 

Cf. dr-ris-ull ‘friih aufstehend.’ 
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was necessary, as is attested by OHG reisdn ‘ausriisten, fertig | 


machen’ and OHG fart-ig ‘equipped for a journey (fart)’ > 
NHG fertig ‘prepared, ready.’ Neckel (Glossar*, p. 199°) quite 
properly gives the literal rendering of vig-risinn as ‘‘kampfreisig” 

(= ‘kampfbereit’). | 2 

3) For the shift in sense from ‘ready’ to ‘eager, willing’ com- 
pare the English adverb readily in the sense of ‘willingly’ as in 
‘He readily consented.’ 

Since the PGme verb *risan denoted an action in a perpendicular 
direction, either up or down, Falk and Torp (op. cit., 1, 888, Reise 
[verb]) equate the adjective -risinn with WGme *garisan in the 
sense of ‘to fall together with’ > ‘to be suitable, pleasing.” 
This equation, however, must be discarded for the simple reason 
that there is no evidence that ON risa was ever used in the sense 
of ‘to fall.’ Furthermore, the prefix *ga- is indispensable for this 
sense of ‘to fall together with’ > ‘to be suitable, pleasing’ (ef. 
NHG gefallen, es gefallt mir ‘it falls together [properly, suit- 
ably] for me’’ > ‘‘it suits, pleases me’’); henee we should expeet 
a form -*grisinn < “ga-risin- (ef. greida < *ga-reida) if Falk 
and Torp’s equation were valid. 

XI. Kenna ‘to make known’ > ‘to ascribe, attribute to’ > ‘to 
put the blame upon (someone).’ From the basic sense of kenna 
(< *kannjan) ‘to make known’ there could first have developed 
the sense of ‘to report, announce (ef. Germ. ankiinden = kund 
machen) something about someone’ > ‘ascribe something to some. 
one’ > ‘to ascribe a misdemeanor to someone, to put the blame 
upon someone, zur Last legen.’ 

For the sense of ‘to ascribe’ compare Alvissmol 29, 5: hvé st 
nott heitir,/in Norvi kenda ‘‘What is that night called who is 
ascribed, attributed to Norr (i.e., who is considered to be the 
daughter of Norr)?’’ For the sense of ‘to put the blame upon’ 
compare Atlamgl 54, 4: Illt er um litaz:/ydr er pat kenna ‘This 
is an evil sight; you are to blame for that.’’ For a similar shift 
in sense from a basic notion of ‘to announce, make known’ > ‘to 
report a misdemeanor’ > ‘to blame, accuse’ compare PGme *til- 
(Lat. dic-ere) ‘to say’: Goth. ga-tethan (== ’an-ayyéhew) ‘to 
announce’ (ef. Germ. an-zeigen ‘to announce’ > ‘to denounee, 


11‘*Zur bedeutung ‘fallen’ gehért ahd. garisan ‘sich gehéren, ziemen’ 
(eigentlich ‘zusammenfallen mit’), as. girisan, ags. gerisan; dazu wohl anord. 
gestrisinn ‘gastfrei,’ vigrisinn ‘tapfer.’ ’’ 
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condémn’) : Germ. zeihen < OHG zihan (= OE téon) ‘to aceuse.’ 

The verb kenna ‘to make known’ also developed the sense of ‘to 
instruct, teach,’ for which we may compare Germ. lehren < OHG 
léran = Goth lats-jan ‘wissen lassen’: lais ‘ich weiss.’ 

XII. Figa ‘to own, possess, have’ > ‘to be obliged to, must.’ 
This shift of sense in eiga, when used as an auxiliary verb with 
an infinitive, is of course perfectly clear, viz., ‘to owe, possess, 
have’ > ‘to have (the duty, obligation) to do something, must.’ 
However, the Eng. semantic parallel, so far as I know, has never 
been pointed out; ef. (1) Hann a fé ‘‘He has wealth,’’ (2) Hann 
a fé at verja ‘‘He has wealth to defend’’ > ‘‘he has to (= must) 
defend wealth.’’ Here Eng. has to furnishes an exact semantic 
parallel to ON @ at. Furthermore, both Eng. has to and ON 4 at 
denote a kind of future obligation or duty, for which compare 
the future tense formation in the Romance languages, e.g., French 
je parler-ai; parler ‘to speak’ +- at (Lat. habed) = ‘T shall speak,’ 
and the corresponding future formation in Gothie with the auxil- 
iary haban (ef. taujan haba = xovjow, u Cor. 11: 12). 

XIII. Verda ‘to become’ > ‘to have to, must.’ The auxiliary 
verb verda ‘to become’ often denotes a sense of compulsion; ef. 
H.H. u, 10,1-2: vard fyr Helga/Hundingr konungr/hniga at velli 
“King Hunding had to fall on the plain before (slain by) Helgi.’’ 
The basic sense of verda is ‘to turn’ (ef. Lat. vert-ere) > ‘to 
become.’ The sense of compulsion evidently developed out of the 
notion of ‘having been turned (placed) into a position to do some- 
thing’ > ‘to have the opportunity, occasion to do something’ > 
‘to have to do something, must.’ Verda at ‘to have to’ thus repre- 
sents the inchoative-perfective sense of eiga at ‘to have to’; ef. 
Eng. ‘I have got to do it’ = ‘I have to do it.’ 





MELVILLE’S ‘‘PLEASURE PARTY’’ AND THE 
ART OF CONCEALMENT 


By WALTER SuTTON 
Syracuse University 


I 


The sexes were not two as they are now, but originally three in number; there 
was man, woman, and the union of the two, having a name corresponding to 
this double nature, which had once a real existence, but is now lost, and the 
word ‘‘ Androgynous’’ is only preserved as a term of reproach. (The Symposium) 


Indications of bisexuality in Melville’s work, long noted by 
critics, are now recognized as evidence of a basic conflict in the 
author’s personality. Melville’s most recent biographer, Newton 
Arvin, refers to this conflict as ‘‘the central fact behind his work,” 
and, in commenting upon Melville’s marriage to Elizabeth Shav, 
remarks that ‘‘the truth is that the masculine and the feminine 
elements in Melville’s own nature were far too precariously bal- 
anced, far too unreconciled with one another, for marriage to be 
anything but excruciatingly problematic both for him and for 
his wife.’” 

One of Melville’s most interesting poems, ‘‘ After the Pleasure 
Party,’’ has sometimes been cited in discussions of the problem 
of sexual frustration in Melville. Certain apparent inconsistencies 
in the point of view of the central character have not been ex- 
plained, however, and consequently the poem’s relevance to the 
problem of complicated sexuality has not been demonstrated. Al- 
though several biographical interpretations have been made, the 
central problem of the point of view can be resolved by a con- 
sideration of the poem’s dominant images and allusions, notably 
to Platonic myth and the legend of Sappho’s leap, without at- 
tempting the probably impossible feat of relating the poem to 4 
specific incident in Melville’s life.. This kind of examination also 
contributes to an understanding of Melville’s poetic technique, 
certain peculiarities of which are responsible for the difficulties 
and the interest of much of his later verse. 

Important to that understanding is an awareness of his feeling 
of the necessity of dealing indirectly, in both his prose and poetry, 


1 Herman Melville (New York, 1950), p. 128. See pp. 125-131 for an in 
telligent and balanced recent discussion of this problem. 
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with subjects which were socially unacceptable. One remembers 
his frequent embittered references to the constraints under which 
a serious writer labored in his taboo-ridden nineteenth century. 
The world is not concerned with truth or honesty, he wrote in 
Chapter 113 of Mardi; it insists on faith or hypocrisy. Man can 
speak the truth in this world only at his peril; it behooves-him to 
deal with truth only by indirection. Again and again this note 
recurs in his writing, and, so far as the problem relates to sexual 
taboos, one recalls abundant examples of Melville’s indirect treat- 
ment in his novels. In Billy Budd, Claggart’s homosexual feeling 
for Billy is suggested by such devices as the description of the 
master-at-arms’ expression of despair and ‘‘soft yearning,’’ de- 
veloped in a passage reminiscent of Milton’s deseription of Satan 
gazing upon Eve in Book IX (ll. 423-472) of Paradise Lost. Clag- 
gart could have loved Billy but for ‘‘fate and ban.’’ The social 
evils of men-of-war are hinted at in Chapter 89 of White-Jacket 
by references to the ships as ‘‘Gomorrahs of the deep’’ and by 
allusions to Walpole’s Mysterious Mother, Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Tyrannus, and ‘‘the Roman story of Count Cenci, dramatized by 
Shelley.’’ In Mardi, the solicitude and jealousy of Jarl, the sailor 
“ehum’’ of the narrator, suggest a relationship more tender than 
simple friendship. Better known are the symbolic marriage bed 
relationship of Queequeg and Ishmael in Moby Dick, Chapter 4, 
and the squeezing of the sperm in Chapter 94. And perhaps most 
pertinent here is Melville’s strongly suggestive handling of the 
problem of complicated sexuality in Pierre, where the hero is 
bedeviled by the conflicting demands of an unnatural relationship 
with his mother, an incestuous relationship with his supposed 
sister, Isabel, an idealized and unconvincing romantic attachment 
to Luey, and, toward his cousin Glendinning, a homosexual at- 
traction which is also narcissistic in that Glendinning represents 
a projection of Pierre. A recognition of Melville’s preoccupations 
and means of suggesting them in these instances should facilitate 
an understanding of his intention in the poem, ‘‘After the 
Pleasure Party.’’ 


II 
The title, ‘‘After the Pleasure Party,’’ is immediately followed 
by a caption, ‘‘Lines Traced under an Image of Amor Threaten- 
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ing,’’ which serves to introduce a brief verse epigraph spoken 
by the god of love: 


Fear me, virgin whosoever 
Taking pride from love exempt, 

Fear me, slighted. Never, never 
Brave me, nor my fury tempt: 
Downy wings, but wroth they beat 
Tempest even in reason’s seat. 


In the poem that follows, the apparently feminine central char. 
acter is Urania, who, because she is virginal and speaks of scanning 
the skies keeping ‘‘long heaven’s watch,’’ is suggestive of Urania, 
the muse of astronomy. Urania is also the narrator, except for 
the intrusion of the poet in a chorie role towards the end of the 
poem. After the first three stanzas, during which the setting is 
established (the grounds of an Italian villa on the coast of the 
Mediterranean) and the theme of sexual repression is introduced 
through sea imagery (billows surging forward only to reap ‘‘Pas- 
sive repulse from the ironbound verge’’), Urania recalls again 
her unforgettable experience, when ‘‘Fate sprung Love’s ambus- 
eade, / To flout pale years of cloistral life... .”’ 

After years of dedicated study, during which she had ignored 
the demands of sex, Urania falls victim to the passion of love. 
The remembered occasion was a ‘‘pleasure party’” in the garden 
of an Italian villa, where, ‘‘after lunch and sallies gay,’’ a party 
of men and women lay, ‘‘like the Decameron folk,’’ in sylvan 
groups. The object of her sudden and burning passion is a male 
companion, perhaps a younger man. Urania, at least, is no longer 
young. She speaks of herself as ‘‘not roseate’’ and as a ‘‘plain 
lone bramble,’’ and she is chagrined because the man she loves 
is sexually responsive to such immature girls as the peasant maid 
passed by the group’s carriage: 


On her—to fire this petty hell, 
His softened glance how moistly fell! 


Urania’s love is unrequited, and, disillusioned with her former 
dedicated life, she is torn by conflicting emotions: jealousy of the 
girls who attract her beloved’s attention, shame at having been 
betrayed into passion (‘‘To dote, to come to this drear shame—”’), 
and despair of achieving any fulfillment of her aroused desires. 
Later, in Rome, musing ‘‘by Mary’s convent shrine,’’ she half 


2 The term was apparently in common use in America during the nineteenth 
century to designate pleasure excursions and picnics. The Dictionary of 
American English records examples for the period 1835-1886. 
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resolves to submit and take the veil but decides that the consola- 
tion which Christianity might offer is insufficient. She turns in- 
stead to Athena, the ‘‘armed Virgin’’ of classical tradition (here 
representative of sublimation in art), and prays to be armed and 
raised above the strife ‘‘Of that which makes the sexual feud / 
And elogs the aspirant life—.’’ The poet, in conelusion, com- 
ments on the futility of her plea for peace and of her hope that 
art may provide a higher fulfillment than love in life: 


Fond appeal. 
For never passion peace shall bring, 
Nor Art inanimate for long 
Inspire. Nothing may help or heal 
While Amor incensed remembers wrong. 
Vindictive, not himself he’ll spare; 
For scope to give his vengeance play 
Himself he’ll blaspheme and betray. 


Then for Urania, virgins everywhere, 
O pray! Example take too, and have care. 


The difficulties of the poem are suggested by the contradictory 
nature of various interpretations. Most critics have agreed in 
relating the central incident to an experience of the poet’s during 
his tour of Italy in the spring of 1857, but there has been a marked 
disagreement in the definition of the point of view of the nar- 
rator, Urania, with reference to the point of view of the poet. 
Lewis Mumford, for example, in his early biography of Melville 
(1929), ignored the femininity of the narrator and read the poem 
as a confessional record of an incident occurring during the 
author’s stay in Italy, when, ‘‘flushed perhaps by wine,’’ and 
aroused by a woman companion, Melville after years of loveless 
marriage experienced a resurgence of sexual desire and realized 
the penalty, to the man and the artist, of prolonged frustration.’ 
Richard Chase, writing twenty years later, identifies Urania as 
the poet’s muse, although he does not explain the muse’s experi- 
ence of physical passion, jealousy, and frustration. These feelings 
would seem more properly to be the concern of the poet, whom 
Chase strangely identifies with both Amor and Urania’s male 
companion.* Both Howard Vincent and Newton Arvin,® without 





3 Herman Melville (New York, 1929), pp. 274-281. 

4‘*. |. Urania recalls an enticing girl whom the poet had seen on his 
travels, The girl had walked beside the carriage in which the poet rode, and 
she carried a ‘blossoming rod,’ apparently ‘a sceptre of May-day.’ Amor’s 
‘glance’ fell ‘moistly’ on the peasant girl, and the ‘petty hell’ of the poet’s 
passions was fired.’’ (Chase, Herman Melville, a Critical Study, New York, 
1949, p. 222.) Besides the unexplained identification of Amor with the poet, 
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close analysis, refer to the poem as the expression of an older 
woman who, in Vincent’s words, ‘‘has devoted her years of youth 
to scholarly and intellectual pursuits, denying the sensual pleas- 
ures, only to find that love will not be gainsaid, that the scorn of 
love has brought its own revenge in unfulfillment.’’ 


Tit 

Apart from any possible relevance to an incident in Melville’s 
life, the poem ‘‘After the Pleasure Party’’ itself furnishes suf- 
ficient evidence of the kind of passion with which the poet was 
concerned, and this evidence reconciles apparently inconsistent 
elements in the point of view of the narrator. The existence of 
these elements is attested by the disagreement as to the point of 
view represented by Urania and even as to whether the poem is 
the expression of a man or a woman. What remains to be pointed 
out is that this ambiguity is undoubtedly intentional, that it is 
the product of the choice of images and of suggestive allusions 
to Platonic myth and Sapphie legend, and that an examination 
of the implications of these allusions will clarify and make con- 
sistent the central point of view in the poem. 

This point of view can be defined most simply by saying that 
the poet employs the apparently feminine central character, 
Urania, as an indirect means of expressing a feeling toward the 
male companion of the poem which is actually homosexual in nature, 
in much the same way that the poet, in the eleventh section of 
Whitman’s ‘‘Song of Myself,’’ uses the lonely woman “‘hiding 
aft the blinds of the window’’ to express a frustrated love yearn- 
ing for the twenty-eight young men bathing by the shore.” Yet 


there is here a misreading of the poem when the ‘‘petty hell’’ is associated 
with the ‘‘poet’s passions,’’? because when Urania says, of the peasant girl, 
On her—to fire this petty hell, 
His softened glance how moistly fell! 
the petty hell obviously refers to the jealousy of Urania rather than to the 
passion of the male companion. 

5 The comments of Mr. Arvin (op. cit., pp. 128-129) do however, taken in 
their context, suggest that the poet may be making use of a woman’s point 
of view to express homosexual desire, and accordingly point toward an inter- 
pretation similar to that presented here. 

6 Howard P. Vincent, ed., Collected Poems of Herman Melville (Chicago, 
1947), pp. 473-474. 

7It is interesting to note that in the third stanza of Melville’s poem, Mel- 
ville employs sea imagery, in the form of the beating surf, in much the same 
way that Whitman does to suggest sexual urgency in ‘‘Out of the Cradle 
Endlessly Rocking.’’ Yet, as far as is known, Melville made no comment om 
the poetry of his close contemporary and fellow New Yorker, and Merton M. 
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in Melville’s poem, Urania’s plight is not simply an illustration 
of the problem of frustrated homosexual desire; it is also an aec- 
knowledgement of a conflict, which cannot be reconciled, between 
sexual urges towards both male and female objects. 


One device responsible for the ambiguity of Urania’s sexual 
nature is the inconsistent imagery used by the poet to deseribe 
her feelings of desire. In the fifth stanza of the poem, Urania 
comments, in definitely masculine symbols, on the facet that one’s 
sex will assert itself when she says that desire is ‘‘like the Geysers 
that aspire’’ and ‘‘through cold obstruction [repression] win their 
fervid way.’ Later, however, in the tenth stanza, when Urania 
acknowledges that her attainments cannot compete with the simple 
charms of younger women, the feminine symbol of the rose is 
employed to express her envy of the sexual appeal of youth: 

Shall great thoughts writ, or high themes sung 
Damask wan cheeks—unlock his arm 

About some radiant ninny flung? 

How glad with all my starry lore, 

I’d buy the veriest wanton’s rose 

Would but my bee therein repose. 

Furthermore, the use of the name Urania in itself—like that of 
Sappho, to whom there are two references in the poem—is sug- 
gestive of bisexuality. On the most obvious level, Urania can be 
thought of as simply the muse of astronomy, but she also repre- 
sents the poet’s muse, as Richard Chase remarks. Urania, the ninth 
muse, who came to be known as the guardian of the stars and the 
glory of great men, was frequently celebrated by the poets of the 
Renaissance. Milton, for example, in Paradise Lost (the influence 
of which permeates Billy Budd) invoked Urania as his ‘‘ heavenly 
muse.’’ Yet Melville’s Urania is not a transcendent muse so much 
as an aging mortal woman suffering from very human frustrations. 
Her identification with the poetic muse rests chiefly on the fact 
that she represents the personality of an artist who has led a 
dedicated life and who is conscious of the extent to which frus- 
tration can thwart creativity. 

Melville’s use of the name Urania for his central character is 
most significantly appropriate because of the identification of 
Urania with Aphrodite in The Symposium of Plato, where the 
various kinds of love are discussed. In this dialogue Pausanias 





Sealt,’s recent check list of Melville’s reading (Harvard Library Bulletin, 1 
no. 2-Iv no. 1, 1948-1950) contains no listing of Whitman. 
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is reported as saying that ‘‘Love is inseparable from Aphrodite, 
and if there were only one Aphrodite there would be only one 
love; but as there are two goddesses there must be two loves,’ 
The elder, or heavenly Aphrodite, is the daughter of Uranus, 
She had no mother, and, since the female had no part in her birth, 
she is the goddess of the love of youths. Those who love under 
her inspiration turn to the male. They do not love boys, however, 
‘*but intelligent beings whose reason is beginning to be developed, 
much about the same time at which their beards begin to grow.” 
The younger, or common Aphrodite, the daughter of Zeus and 
Dione, is the: goddess of love ‘‘such as the meaner sort of men 
feel.’’ This love ‘‘is apt to be of women as well as of youths, and 
is of the body rather than of the soul.’’ These two Aphrodites 
are identified by Eryximachus, the next speaker in the dialogue, 
as Urania, the fair and heavenly muse, who inspires temperance, 
and the vulgar Polyhymnia, whose love ‘‘must be used with cir- 
cumspection that the pleasure be enjoyed, but may not generate 
licentiousness.’” The experience of Melville’s Urania, who loves 
a man, and with physical passion, provides an ironic twist to 
the Platonic distinction.® 

Urania alludes to the Symposium myth in the eleventh and most 
revealing stanza of Melville’s poem: 


Could I remake me! or set free 
This sexless bound in sex, then plunge 
Deeper than Sappho, in a lunge 
Piercing Pan’s paramount mystery! 
For, Nature, in no shallow surge 
Against thee either sex may urge, 
Why hast thou made us but in halves— 
Co-relatives? This makes us slaves. 

If these co-relatives never meet 
Self-hood itself seems incomplete. 
And such the dicing of blind fate 


8 Jowett translation. 
9It is interesting to note that the term Uranism has been used by psy- 
chologists, notably Ivan Bloch, to designate inversion; also that Ezra Pound 
provides a humorous parallel to Melville’s doubtfully feminine Urania, in 4 
letter to T. S. Eliot which reveals Eliot’s indebtedness to Pound in the com- 
position of The Waste Land: 
These are the poems of Eliot 
By the Uranian muse begot; 
A Man their Mother was, 
A Muse their sire. 
How did the printed Infancies result 
From Nuptials thus doubly difficult? 


(D. D. Paige, ed., ‘‘Letters of Ezra Pound,’’ Hudson Review, m1 (Spring, 
1950), 54.) 
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Few matching halves here meet and mate. 
What Cosmic jest or Anarch blunder 

The human integral clove asunder 

And shied the fractions through life’s gate? 


In playing on the word dicing to suggest both gaming and divisive 
cutting, Melville suggests the humorous mythie explanation of 
the sexes advanced in the Symposium by Aristophanes, whose 
speech immediately follows those of Pausanias and Eryximachus. 
The sexes, according to Aristophanes, were originally three in 
number: male, female, and androgyne. Primeval man was round 
and had four legs, four arms, two faces, and the rest to correspond. 
He was extremely powerful and presumed against the gods. For 
attempting to scale heaven (note the similarity to the Enceladus 
myth used by Melville in Book 25 of Pierre), Zeus punished him 
by cutting him in half. This penalty brought two consequences 
that have a bearing on Melville’s poem. In the first place, it left 
man crippled in personality and un-self-sufficient, because in his 
new state he was tormented by a yearning for his severed half. 
It also provided for three different kinds of love: the love of man 
for woman characteristic of the severed androgyne; the love of 
man for man characteristic of the severed male; and the love of 
woman for woman characteristic of the severed female. Melville’s 
Urania is not only aware of the incompleteness of the individual’s 
sexual nature as a result of this ‘‘Cosmie jest’’ but also suffers 
from a realization that nature, ‘‘in no shallow surge,’’ may tort- 
ure the individual by urging against him conflicting desires for 
both sexes. 

The story of Sappho’s leap, to which Melville refers in this 
eleventh stanza (and also earlier in the poem’®), is pertinent to 
Melville’s poem in several respects. The problem of bisexuality 
in ‘After the Pleasure Party’’ receives a new emphasis when 
one considers the sexual versatility of Sappho, who had enjoyed 
the love first of a husband and then of the maids of Lesbos before 
falling prey to the charms of Phaon, the young ferryman, whose 





10In stanza four, Urania says, of fate’s springing ‘‘Love’s ambuscade’’: 
’Tis Vesta struck with Sappho’s smart. 
No fable her delirious leap: 
With more of cause in desperate heart, 
Myself could take it—but to sleep! 
In a biographical interpretation of Melville’s poem, the reference to Vesta 
could be suggestive, not only of the virginity of Urania, but also of the do- 
mestic ties of the poet, since Vesta, in Roman mythology, was the goddess of 
the hearth and hearth fire. 
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beauty lay in ambush for her eyes (Urania refers to ‘‘Love’s 
ambuseade’’ in stanza four of Melville’s poem). Besides these 
familiar associations evoked by the name of Sappho, the story of 
her love for Phaon and her leap to death, as developed by Ovid 
provides several parallels to Melville’s poem. Both Sappho and 
Urania suffer the pangs of unrequited love. In Ovid’s phrase, 
later echoed in Byron’s famous epithet, Sappho says that her 
passion burns, ‘‘as burns the fruitful aere when its harvests are 
ablaze, with untamed east-winds driving on the flame.’’ Urania 
speaks of her passion, in stanza five, as 
. the winged blaze that sweeps my soul 


Like Prairie fires that spurn control, 
Where withering weeds incense the flame. 


Both Sappho and Urania are painfully conscious of their lack of 
physical beauty, although Sappho asks Phaon to ‘‘weigh in the 
stead of beauty’’ the genius that nature gave her. She also wishes 
that she could be one of the Sicilian maids who are now enjoying 
Phaon’s attentions. Urania speaks of herself as a ‘‘plain lone 
bramble.’’ and although, like Sappho, she is conscious of her 
gifts, she realizes that her genius cannot compete with the charms 
of youth. Like Sappho too, she is envious of those who attract 
her beloved: 

Shall great thoughts writ, or high themes sung 

Damask wan cheeks—unlock his arm 

About some radiant ninny flung? 

How glad with all my-starry lore, 

I’d buy the veriest wanton’s rose 

Would but my bee therein repose. 
The most significant likeness of Sappho’s and Urania’s plights 
is their despair of finding any easement of their pangs. Urania, 
disillusioned after vears of a dedicated life, finds that for her 
‘*fair studies charm no more.’’ Sappho laments the loss of erea- 
tive power that grief has caused; she can no longer fashion songs 
**to suit the well-ordered string.’’ And it is Sappho’s being an 


11 The story received its classic literary development in Ovid’s epistle from 
Sappho to Phaon (Heroides XV), although a reference in Strabo’s Geography 
(X, 2,9) indicates that it goes back at least to a lost play of Menander’s, 
dating from the late 4th century B.C. Pope’s ‘‘Sappho to Phaon,’’ which 
Melville must have known as well as Ovid’s epistle (he owned a set of Pope), 
is a loose translation from Ovid in heroic couplets; and most modern versions 
and references are based on the story as developed by Ovid. Quotations here 
are from Grant Showerman’s prose translation in his edition of Ovid with 
an English Translation (Heroides § Amores) (London and New York, 1921), 

pp. 181-197. 
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artist, a poet whose creativity suffers from frustration, that gives 
her lament a poignant relevance to Melville’s poem: 


Would I were eloquent now! Grief stops my art, and all my genius is halted 
by my woes. My old-time power in song will not respond to the call; my 
plectrum for grief is silent; mute for grief is my lyre. Lesbian daughters of 
the wave, ye who are to wed and ye already wed, ye Lesbian daughters, whose 
names have been sung to the Aeolian lyre, ye Lesbian daughters whom I 
have loved to my reproach, cease thronging to me more to hear my shell! 
Phaon has swept away all that ye loved before—ah, wretched me, how nearly 
I came then to saying ‘‘my Phaon’’! Accomplish his return; your singer, 
too, will then return. My genius had its powers from him; with him they were 
swept away. 


IV 

‘‘After the Pleasure Party’’ is the second of a group of poems 
privately published in 1891 under the title Timoleon, in an edition 
of twenty-five copies for the author’s disposal. The first and title 
poem is concerned with a number of the themes—unnatural re- 
lation between mother and son, conflict of loyalties and ideals, 
and spiritual isolation—which Melville had treated earlier in 
Pierre, with the difference that in ‘‘Timoleon’’ the writer draws 
upon biographical material from Plutarch rather than his own 
experience, which he made so much use of in his early novels. 
Frustration and loneliness keynote many of the poems in the vol- 
ume. In ‘‘The Ravaged Villa,’’ where ‘‘Apollo’s bust / Makes 
lime for Mammon’s tower,’’ the poet cherishes no illusion about 
the immortality of art. In ‘‘The Weaver,’’ the self-deprivation 
of the artist’s life is stressed: ‘‘Recluse he lives and abstinent / 
Who weaves for Arva’s shrine.’’ And the touching ‘‘Monody’’ 
expresses Melville’s sense of loss at the death of Hawthorne, the 
one fellow writer for whom he had felt a special affinity: 

To have known him, to have loved him 
After loneness long; 
And then to be estranged in life, 
And neither in the wrong; 


And now for death to set his seal— 
Ease me, a little ease, my song! 

By wintry hills his hermit-mound 
The sheeted snow-drifts drape, 

And houseless there the snow-bird flits 
Beneath the fir-tree’s crape: 

Glazed now with ice the cloistral vine!? 
That hid the shyest grape. 


When one takes into consideration Melville’s characteristic man- 
ner of expression, the images and allusions which have been com- 





12Jt is interesting to note that, as Newton Arvin points out (0p. cit., pp. 
206-208), Melville endows the character Vine, in Clarel (1876), with the ap- 
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mented upon, and the context of ‘‘After the Pleasure Party,” 
the poem appears not merely as a consideration of the effects of 
frustration in love upon the personality of a man or woman, but 
rather as a concern for the effect upon an individual, as artist, 
of a frustrated bisexual love so confusedly oriented as to prevent 
the adjustment and fulfillment which the poet feels necessary to 
sustained creative effort. Knowing Melville’s characteristic method 
of indirection and his reading in classical philosophy and myth- 
ology, one can be sure that the ambiguousness of Urania’s sexual 
nature is an intentional effect and that Melville was fully aware 
of the bisexual implications of his allusions to Platonic myth 
and to the legend of Sappho’s leap. 


At the same time, one recognizes that Melville’s technique ob- 
secures his essential meaning and is responsible for much of the 
difficulty of the poem. Like later poets in the Symbolist tradition, 
Melville was concerned with the communication of ideas and states 
of feeling that lie outside the obvious sphere of reference of the 
poem. Among these poets there has been a trend, despite Eliot’s 
emphasis on traditional elements, toward a private symbolism 
which has its roots in the experience of the author and his genera- 
tion. In Melville’s writing, however, there is a growing tendency 
in the later work (observable in Billy Budd as well as the poetry) 
to make use of traditional symbols derived from the literature 
of the past rather than the symbols derived from his own experi- 
ence that characterize the work of his early and most productive 
years. One result of this tendency is that a poem like ‘‘ After the 
Pleasure Party,’’ depending as it does on allusions to classical 
myth and legend, has become less comprehensible to readers of 


pearance and personality traits of Hawthorne. The student-hero, Clarel, who 
is already engaged to Ruth, feels irresistably attracted to Vine. When Vine 
becomes aware of the ardency of Clarel’s feeling for him, he changes and 
becomes more aloof and withdrawn. In Part II, Section 27 of the poem, 
Clarel, after recognizing the feminine quality of his attitude toward Vine and 
after noting the older man’s changed manner, imagines the older man as 
rebuking him by saying, 

But for thy fonder dream of love 

In man toward man---the soul’s caress— 

The negatives of flesh should prove 

Analogies of non-cordialness 

In spirit. ... 
Clarel’s bisexuality and the Platonic quality of his feeling for Vine are of 
particular interest in relation to ‘‘After the Pleasure Party’’ because of the 
closeness in subject, theme, and time of composition of Ciarel and many of 
the poems in Timoleon. 
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our day. Thus Melville as a nineteenth-century poet is the victim 
of an ironie paradox. In his concern for suggested complexities 
rather than obvious surface meaning, he was in advance of his 
generation, but in his turning back to the use of recondite tradi- 
tional symbolism he was both reactionary and, to a greater degree 
than he would have wished for purposes of concealment, obscur- 
antist. 4 





ELLEN GLASGOW AND THE ART OF THE NOVEL 


By Freperick P. W. McDOowELL 
State University of lowa 
I 

A conscientious and fastidious artist of the older generation 
of recent American writers, Miss Ellen Glasgow held in esteem 
the function of the novelist, if we are to judge by her utterances 
in the prefaces to the Virginia Edition of her novels in 1938. 
These prefaces, together with the preface to In This Our Lafe, 
1941, were collected in 1943 in A Certain Measure: An Interpre- 
tation of Prose Fiction. Here, in the preface to Vein of Iron, 
she tells how she dedicated over forty years to the single aim of 
writing novels, novels not merely narratives but also interpreta- 
tions of manifold experience. Never did she consider literature 
as a trade, but always as a form of art (Preface to Life and 
Gabriella). Though a life consecrated to art may not secure the 
greatest external rewards, the writer has, she says, a more satis- 
fying reward, ‘‘the outward peace and the inward compensation 
that come from doing the work one wishes to do in the solitary 
way in which one wishes to do it’’ (Preface to Vein of Iron). 
Devotion to one’s craft, though it be exacting, yields, she tells us, 
as its special reward, a mental release not to be found in any other 
activity (Preface to The Sheltered Life). Sinee Miss Glasgow 
was convineed that the novelist must be a scrupulous artist, one 
is inevitably led to read her books in terms of her theory. The 
books which best illustrate her practice fall into two groups: an 
earlier one comprising The Deliverance, 1904, The Miller of Old 
Church, 1911, and Virginia, 1913; and a later one comprising 
Barren Ground, 1925, They Stooped to Folly, 1929, and The 
Sheltered Life, 1932. Allusion will also be made to some of her 
other books, in particular to In This Our Life, 1941, which, if at 
times uncertain in its artistry, contains her maturest views on 
experience. 

Ir 

Throughout her prefaces, Miss Glasgow insists upon the artist’s 
need for vision. With his vision clear and firm in his mind, the 
artist sees deeper than the surface of things: he sees and controls 
for creative activity their inner reality. In reaching beneath to 
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this reality, in ‘‘a downward seeking into the stillness of vision, 
as well as an upward springing into the animation of the external 
world,’’ he achieves in his work a fourth dimension, where events, 
characters and scenes, derived from his experience, gain richness, 
depth, and symbolic value (Preface to The Miller of Old Church). 
Conceiving her own role as artist in this light, Miss Glasgow 
emphasized in her novels not mere experience but its bearing upon 
deeper issues: with her a society in transition, thus illuminated 
by the artist’s vision, was for literature less important in itself 
than as a preordained milieu for the resolving of psychological 
conflicts and maladjustments. 


The artist’s vision, once he begins to write, also preseribes the 
movement, organization, and texture of his work, establishing as 
he goes along a harmony between whole and part. The writer, 
thus inspired by his vision, becomes a critic of his experience, 
winnowing, sorting, and disposing of it to establish a chosen effect : 
in this process, the imagined end of the work, beckoning to him 
“as the solitary fixed star above the flux of creation,’’ will de- 
termine, direetly and indirectly, technically and conceptually, how 
he will mold his material (Preface to The Sheltered Life). In 
the phrase just quoted, Miss Glasgow refers to the finale of The 
Sheltered Life, a novel wherein part and whole are thus closely 
interwoven. In this work, George Birdsong’s initial moral cor- 
ruption, Jenny Blair Arehbald’s anarchial innocence, Aunt Etta’s 
embittered frustration, General Archbald’s more stoically endured 
disappointments, the decline of the Virginia aristocracy and the en- 
croaching of the slums upon their domain, and the power of fac- 
tory smells to drive these aristocrats from their homes, all de- 
veloped in the early parts of the book, shadow forth Eva Bird- 
song's disillusionment and violent death at the end of the book, 
and contribute, each in its own way, to the total tragic effect. 

In this transformation of raw experience into the symbolic 
artistie pattern, the process Miss Glasgow describes is the same 
as Henry James’s: with him, the facts of experience sank into 
‘the well’’ of the uneonscious mind, whence they emerged, trans- 
muted, yet recognizable. With Miss Glasgow, a brooding period 
was also indispensable. By this sort of induced revery, this focus- 
ing upon new patterns of experience as they emerge from the 
deeper layers of the mind, a work of art, which in her view is 
initially seeured as by a ‘‘vital cord’’ to the writer’s unconscious 
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being, separates finally from it, and achieves an independent exist. 
ence, several removes from its prototype in life (Prefaces to The 
Sheltered Life and Vein of Iron). 


Miss Glasgow thus subscribed to an organic theory of the novel, 
wherein each novel is an unique existence, responsible only to its 
own laws and developing by them, a theory she frequently elabo- 
rates upon. In the preface to The Battle Ground, for example, 
Miss Glasgow asserts that any living novel must be ‘‘rounded 
out by its own organism.’’ Then, in the preface to They Stooped 
to Folly, she tells us how this book developed of its own momen- 
tum beyond ‘its original outlines and how the book thus became 
a living organism in her mind before she put pencil to paper. 
In the preface to Virginia, Miss Glasgow recounts how that novel 
likewise, in its successive stages, unfolded from itself like an 
organism in nature, in accordance with its own divergent motives. 
In this work, the ‘‘harmony between material and medium”’ al- 
lowed her, she says, to move at ease through the imaginary uni- 
verse she had thus created, all the while, however, subject to its 
specific ‘‘laws of continuity’’ as an independently projected 
organism. 

Adhering to an organic theory of the novel, Miss Glasgow be- 
lieved there is necessarily a close connection between subject mat- 
ter, and form and treatment: in her view, truth of subject ma- 
terial depends ultimately upon fidelity of treatment. In her preface 
to The Battle Ground, Miss Glasgow indicates that, to bring out 
the latent possibilities in the simplest scene or situation, right 
handling is essential; wrong handling will, conversely, extinguish 
vitality. Notable for such full development of situation is the 
later novel Barren Ground: no form, except the long chroniele, 
could minimize so thoroughly the destinies of individuals before 
the greater spectacle of generations crumbling into dust. In Miss 
Glasgow’s other major books, like Virginia and The Sheltered 
Life, there is also this unison between material and medium, 4 
relationship Miss Glasgow herself has defined in her description 
of The Romantic Comedians, as a ‘‘happy marriage of form and 
idea which could not have been different.’’ In her less satisfae- 
tory books, on the other hand, this fusion of subject with form 
is less evident: the partial failures of books like The Battle Ground 
and The Romance of a Plain Man can be explained in terms of 4 
form inadequate for the effect intended—a loose accretion of in- 
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cident by an omniscient storyteller in the one instance and a dif- 
fuse reminiscence-confession by the central character in the other. 


As to a book’s setting, Miss Glasgow’s views upon it follow 
from her organic theory of the novel: the scene must, she felt, 
be inseparably fused with the action. She explains in the preface 
to The Deliverance how she attempted to merge human figures 
in that story with the landscape: when they had become indis- 
tinguishable from it, they would reflect all the more forcibly the 
disordered world about them. In the preface to Virginia, Miss 
Glasgow says her intention had been to weld background and 
character so that setting would become part of Virginia’s con- 
sciousness. The town of Dinwiddie in Miss Glasgow’s imagination 
assumed ‘‘wholeness, solidity, the capacity for extension,’’ so that 
the characters were able to move about in it and to work out their 
destinies. In Barren Ground another dimension finally accrued 
to the story because scene provided ‘‘a universal rhythm’’ to 
underlie it and became thus indispensable for an effect of spatial 
vastness and human inconsequence: ‘‘the brooding spirit of place’’ 
was universalized to become ‘‘the whole movement of life’’ (Pref- 
ace to Barren Ground). The fusion of action and setting was also 
essential to her purpose in her comedies of manners: to present 
with amplitude a satiric view of Southern mores, to thrust the 
present reality against the evasive idealism of tradition, by local- 
izing action in a live community. In order to do this, she ab- 
stracted her setting, using an imaginary prototype, Queenborough, 
to serve as the ‘‘distilled essence of all Virginia cities,’’ the setting 
being thus generalized to the point where references to an actual 
city no longer distracted (Preface to The Romantic Comedians). 
As an indispensable element, setting could also be modulated for 
emotional effect: thus in Virginia, expectancy is heightened in 
the beginning because love awakens in the verdant Southern spring, 
while at the end desolation is intensified when, after a final de- 
sertion, Virginia comes home from New York in a disagreeable 
slush storm. 

From the intensity of his vision springs the originality, fresh- 
ness, and force of an artist’s work (Preface to The Sheltered 
Life). In Miss Glasgow’s view, freshness and force result when 
a writer’s vision focuses upon elemental human qualities such as 
power, passion, pity, eestasy, anguish, hope, and despair; or when 
it reaches below the surface of convention to primitive feeling 
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(Prefaces to The Battle Ground and The Deliverance). In her 
most successful novels Miss Glasgow concentrates upon these two 
ranges of experience. In The Deliverance, for example, a great 
hatred has its source in unsophisticated and primitive feeling, 
rooted in the soil. In Virginia, the great passions are set in mo- 
tion by the primitive instinct to fight for one’s own against all 
rivals: to regain her husband’s attention, Virginia accompanies 
- him on a foxhunt, when she at last realizes the attraction he has 
begun to feel for another woman in the town— 


Deep down in her, so deep that it was buried beneath the Virginia Pendleton 
whom she and the world knew, there stirred faintly the seeds of that ancient 
lust of cruelty from which have sprung the brutal pleasures of men. Part of 
her, that small seeret part which was primitive, answered to the impulse of 
jealousy as it did to the rapturous baying of the hounds out of the red and 
gold distance. ... In that desolate country, in the midst of the October 
meadows, with the cries of the hounds rising, like the voice of mortal tragedy 
out of the tinted mist on the marshes, the drama of human passions, which 
is the only drama for the world’s stage, was played out to an ending: love, 
jealousy, cruelty, envy, desire, desperation, regret .. . 


In like manner, in Barren Ground a drama of love, hate, disap- 
pointment, disenchantment, and resignation unfolds uninhibitedly: 
the characters respond directly to their emotions, Dorinda, for 
example, reacting with impulsive violence when Jason Greylock 
jilts her. Even in comedies of manners like The Romantic Com- 
edians and They Stooped to Folly, Miss Glasgow dwells upon the 
obverse side of the superficially innocuous code of ‘‘beautiful 
behavior,’’ which enforces cheerful feminine compliance with the 
double-standard. In these novels, intermittent violence breaks 
through the erust of sentimental conformity and heralds as in- 
evitable the disintegration of a long-established social order and 
its outworn values (Preface to The Romantic Comedians). In the 
second of these novels, the impatience of Marmaduke Littlepage 
and of Martin Welding with the hypocrisies of the old order ends 
in an imperfectly controlled nihilism; Milly Burden’s revolt 
against moral fundamentalism runs to violence; the surreptitious 
affair between Virginius Littlepage and Mrs. Dalrymple seizes 
upon the naked emotion under the brittle surface of the socially 
‘‘aeceptable’’; on all sides, reverberations from the War trouble 
a society once confident in its own rightness. <A _ situation of 
greater intensity results in more overt violence in The Sheltered 
Infe, a comedy of manners which like Virginia soon edges into 
tragedy: a great love gradually disintegrates and reverts to its 
racial origin in primitive feeling, which, uncontrolled, spells the 
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doom of its protagonists. In her protests against the violence of 
the Southern fiction contemporary with her own later work, Miss 
Glasgow did not completely realize how similar in tone and em- 
phasis many of her own books were. A surface gentility alone 
differentiates much of Miss Glasgow’s work from Faulkner’s, 
since both writers through violence attest the decadence of a once 
respected and formidable social order. J 


Like Henry James, whom she resembles in spite of her dis- 
elaimers and like George Eliot and Joseph Conrad, Miss Glasgow’s 
chief claim to literary distinction is as an explorer of moral situ- 
ations; in her most successful novels she develops at length a 
complex moral problem and lays bare all its ramifications, making 
of it a compositional center which ean hold in place disparate 
characters and ineidents. In the preface to The Sheltered Life, 
Miss Glasgow tells us how, with the tasks of determining theme 
and design out of the way, the novelist’s chief problem is to ex- 
tract ‘‘from the situation every thread of significance, every quiver 
of vitality, every glimmer of understanding.’’ That Miss Glasgow 
consistently did this her confession at the end of her career tes- 
tifies: she had always felt, she says, a great and immediate in- 
terest in ‘‘the play and interplay of attraction and repulsion in 
human ties’’ (Preface to In This Our Life). Thus moral analysis, 
intensive and extensive, marks Miss Glasgow’s first major work, 
The Deliverance: here Miss Glasgow demonstrated how gradually, 
yet inescapably, a justifiable hatred can lead to an unjustifiable 
enmeshing of another individual into the ways of evil, and how 
in this process a man who thus tampers with another’s soul can 
himself become corrupt—in its first three sections the book focuses 
exclusively upon this problem. A situation of greater complexity 
is explored in Virginia: the mutual anguish resulting when two 
individuals, who had been yoked through emotion only, drift 
apart, love, as Miss Glasgow indicates, being able ‘‘to surmount 
tragedy but not a decline in interest.’’ As an analysis of con- 
flicting motives, no scene in Miss Glasgow’s work is more search- 
ing than that in which Virginia, with determined unselfishness, 
aches with pain for Oliver—while her own happiness dissolves 
—as he fumbles for words to announce he is giving her up. Still 
other complicated issues are explored in They Stooped to Folly, 
this time, however, through comie means: the reactions of three 
successive generations to the woman who has lost her chastity 
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(the focal issue of the book), the consequences of a sincere but 
too militant virtue, and the conflicts resulting when characters, 
representing all variations in moral point of view, oppose one 
another. The Sheltered Life also treats an intricate moral prob- 
lem: how much wear and tear can a great passion stand before 
it rebels and faces finally the realities it has evaded for many 
years? And in Miss Glasgow’s last book, In This Our Life, the 
theme is characteristically ‘‘the conflict of human beings with 
human nature,’’ how human nature betrays the intentions of 
well-meaning but weak individuals (Preface to In This Our Life). 
In this book, Miss Glasgow also probes into other complex sub- 
jects: the unhappy marriage held together only by conventional 
pressures, the misery caused by conflicts between moral opposites 
in the same family, and the abortiveness of unmotivated youthful 
rebellion. Only in Barren Ground, among Ellen Glasgow’s major 
books, is the moral theme dwarfed, though not submerged, by the 
conditions of the book itself: the epie quality of the landscape 
minimizes the problems of the people placed against it. 


It 

Turning from these more general considerations to the detailed 
structure of the novel as Miss Glasgow defines it, we find she 
emphasizes for one thing the careful organization of principal 
units of material. In the creative process, the arrangement of 
these masses begins, she says, after the characters have been pro- 
jected against their background and after circumstances have 
molded them (Preface to The Sheltered Life). When the masses 
of material thus take shape in the artist’s mind, all extraneous 
matter must be pruned away, so that they stand forth clearly 
(Preface to They Stooped to Folly). Once they loom firm and 
clear, contrasting blocks of material assume proportion and mag- 
nitude: they fall into a unified pattern, which yet consists of 
well-defined parts (Preface to Vein of Iron). Any one of Miss 
Glasgow’s major novels, in fact, will demonstrate this careful 
manipulation and shaping of material. The block-like structure 
of a novel like The Deliverance, for example, is evident: an equal 
emphasis in the five sections of the book—‘‘The Inheritance,” 
‘‘The Temptation,’’ ‘‘The Revenge,’’ ‘‘The Awakening,’’ and ‘‘The 
Deliverance’’—gives it the effect of support by as many firm pillars. 
In Virginia, the three sections or masses are entitled ‘‘The Dream,”’ 
‘The Reality,’’ and ‘‘The Adjustment.’’ Though the third sec- 
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tion is the shortest, it makes so many references to characters 
and incidents in the other two sections that it possesses equal 
authority in the novel. In Barren Ground, this same distribution 
of masses occurs: the two first sections, ‘‘Broomsedge’’ and 
‘‘Pine,’’ are followed by a shorter section, ‘‘Life-Everlasting,’’ 
which, being tied closely to them, has, in spite of its brevity, the 
same prestige in the novel. In They Stooped to Folly, the intro- 
duction is longer than the two succeeding sections; but its length 
is justified when a whole civilization is being sketched as back- 
ground. In The Sheltered Life, another device is used: two slight 
masses of material, told respectively from Jenny Blair Archbald’s 
point of view as a child and from the aged General Archbald’s 
point of view some years later, introduce the main drama, the 
much longer third section. In individual chapters this third sec- 
tion oscillates between these two points of view; the two char- 
acters are thus more closely bound together in it than they had 
been in the previous two sections, and the narrative threads are 
expertly brought together and entwined. 


In addition to this architectonic sense, Miss Glasgow also possessed 
plasticity of mind to rework her materials into ordered, clear- 
eut patterns. Thus not only must the masses, the structural blocks, 
of the artist’s material be wrought with care, but the overall 
unity of a work must never be lost. In manipulating his material 
to achieve a psychological and structural entity, the artist will 
use whenever possible ‘‘the unities’’ of time, place, and action 
(Preface to Vein of Iron). In general, Miss Glasgow has been 
more sensitive to unified place and unified action than to unified 
time: in fact, the evolution of her art can be measured in terms 
of confining scene to one place, and sphere of action to one or 
two themes as they work themselves out among a few individuals. 

As to unity of time, Miss Glasgow is most successful when she 
observes it closely and confines her action to a period of several 
months or to a few years at most, permitting the past to impinge 
upon a completely articulated present, as she does in They Stooped 
to Folly, The Deliverance, The Sheltered Life, and In This Our 
Life. These novels are superior to her consecutively plotted nar- 
ratives which stretch over a period of many years, books like 
Life and Gabriella, The Battle Ground, and Vein of Iron. How- 
ever, in a few of her books, like Virginia or Barren Ground, where 
the story similarly covers many years and where unity of time 
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is apparently violated, background is so completely realized as 
to absorb the diffuseness deriving from an extended time sequence, 

In manipulating material to seeure organic cohesion for her 
novels, Miss Glasgow employed not only ‘‘the unities,’’ but also 
a number of specific technical devices. 


In the first place, she skillfully anticipates the future, suggest. 
ing by indirect means the fate of a given individual. In Barren 
Ground, for instance, we are prepared early in the book for Jason 
Grevlock’s desertion of Dorinda Oakley by old Matthew Fair. 
lamb’s remarks: Matthew thinks Jason soft and says that Jason, 
a weak-willed fellow, had better get out of Pedlar’s Mill before 
the land gets him. Fairlamb also announces then that Jason had 
once courted Geneva Ellgood: this anticipates his later marriage 
to her in a moment of weakness, though at the time he is engaged 
to Dorinda. Early in The Sheltered Life, the final abyss between 
husband and wife is prefigured in the accounts of George Bird- 
song’s infidelities, and in the speculations of Mrs. Archbald upon 
Eva Birdsong’s probable knowledge of them, though, before the 
world, Eva has maintained a courageous yet evasive innocence. 
And in Virginia, the extravagant romanticism of its first section 
prepares by way of ironic contrast for the defeat of Virginia’s 
hopes. Besides this, Virginia’s tragedy is foreshadowed in the 
letters she writes to her mother during her first two years of 
marriage when she is away from Dinwiddie, letters which relate 
the already articulate disagreements between husband and wife 
before any children come. 


Another device Miss Glasgow uses for unity is repetition of 
motif: by such repetition, foree and authority are gained for an 
action as it builds up. Thus by emphasizing at intervals through- 
out The Deliverance Christopher Blake’s ambiguous attitude to- 
ward Will Fletcher, Miss Glasgow increases tension, as these two 
passages demonstrate : : 


With the hot nerveless clutch upon him, Christopher felt a sharp repulsion, 
and he recalled his sensation as a boy when he had once brought his palm 
down on a little green snake that was basking in the sunshine on an old log. 
Yet he did not shake off the hand; and when presently the blanket slipped 
from Will’s shoulders, he stooped and replaced it with a strange gentleness. 
The disgust he felt was so evenly mingled with compassion that, as he stood 
there, he could not divide the one emotion from the other. He hated the 
boy’s touch, and yet, almost in spite of himself, he suffered it (p. 171, Vir 
ginia Edition). 

As for his feeling toward Will Fletcher, it was the outcome of so curious 4 
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mixture of attraction and repulsion that he had ceased from any attempt 
to define it as pure emotion (p. 193). 


That this kind of repetition gives Miss Glasgow’s work intensity 
is also seen in Virginia; Virginia’s slow decline in beauty gains 
pathos from an incremental emphasis like the following: 


She was still lovely, but it was a loveliness, Susan felt with a pang, that 
would break early (p. 188, Virginia Edition). 

She was one of those women whose beauty, being essentially virginal, belongs, 
like the blush of the rose, to a particular season. The delicacy of her skin 
invited the mark of time or anxiety, and already fine little lines were visible, 
in the strong light of the morning, at the corners of her eyes and mouth. 
Yet nothing could destroy the look of angelic sweetness and love that illumined 
her features (p. 199). 

. around her gentle blue eyes appeared a group of little lines, brought 
out by the nervous contraction of her forehead. Was it the wan smoky light 
of the dusk?—Susan wondered, or was Virginia beginning to break so soon? 

. 245). 

a she sat there in bed, propped upon her elbow which trembled violently 
against the pillows, with her cambric nightgown, trimmed only with a narrow 
band of crocheted lace, open at her slender throat, and her hair, which was 
getting thin at the temples, drawn unbecomingly back from her forehead, 
she looked, indeed, as Oliver had thought, ‘‘at least ten years older than 
Abby.’’ Though she was not yet thirty the delicate, flower-like bloom of her 
beauty was already beginning to fade (p. 259). 

She was wearing a dress of black Henrietta cloth, which she had borrowed 
from one of her neighbours who had worn mourning, and the blouse and 
sleeves hung with an exaggerated fullness over her thin arms and bosom. 
All that had distinguished her beauty, the radiance, the colour, the flower- 
like delicacy of her bloom and sweetness—these were blotted out by her grief 
and by the voluminous mourning dress of the nineties (p. 297). 


Of the other occurrences of this theme and variation technique, 
we may cite the characterization of Mary Victoria Littlepage in 
They Stooped to Folly: long before she appears, her crusading 
virtue, repeatedly emphasized in the alternate musings of Virginius 
and Victoria Littlepage, has been made completely familiar. 
Allied to this repetition of motif is another sort of repetition, 
more subtle beeause more symbolic in intent and effect, the use 
of a scene or incident at a point far along in the story to parallel 
an earlier scene or incident. This focusing of emotional light at 
distant critical points, resulting in reverberations and resonances 
as the mind plays backwards and forwards over a narrative, is 
nowhere better illustrated than in The Sheltered Life. As the 
impact of George Birdsong’s and Jenny Blair Archbald’s illicit love 
begins to register, the mind, full of the present deception which 
ean have only painful consequences, recalls with sharpened irony 
the secret these two individuals shared some years before, when 
George’s misconduct with the negress, Memoria, eould have no 
direct implications for Jenny Blair. In fact, Jenny Blair’s know- 
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ing innocence as a child has its own later parallel in a knowing 
innocence much more harmful, which, ironically, no one will credit 
as proximate cause of the tragedy. Eva Birdsong’s character, too, 
gains its fullness and poignancy because her indigence is en- 
visioned always in parallel sequence with her triumphs as the 
1890 belle of Queenborough: at the Peyton ball early in the book, 
Eva Birdsong, recalling her former glory, feels her present de- 
feat—her husband, George, is at that moment pursuing another 
woman—is the more humiliating. This scene also becomes ominous 
in retrospect when juxtaposed with the scene in the Birdsong 
library at the end of the book, where jealousy more disastrously 
erupts. With the elderly General Archbald, his present renunci- 
ation of a suitable mate, as a result of family pressure, gathers 
increased frustration, because in his own mind it is set against 
a renunciation in his youth of an English girl he had loved in- 
tensely. Indeed, this creation of parallel series of scenes is but 
one aspect of Miss Glasgow’s fine gift of bringing the past into 
the present and domesticating it there. 

According to Henry James, the novelist’s most difficult task 
is to produce the illusion of passing time, a problem which also 
beset Miss Glasgow. Even as a youthful novelist her purpose in 
The Battle Ground, she says, had been to secure the illusion of 
reality in the chronicle, wherein action stretches over many years 
and wherein the pageant of passing generations is recorded in 
consecutive linear progression (Preface to The Battle Ground). 
In a number of other books, Virginia, Life and Gabriella, The 
Voice of the People, Barren Ground and Vein of Iron, Miss Glas- 
gow has written this kind of fiction. Of these novels, Barren 
Ground and Virginia are the most successful because in them 
the generations are absorbed into a setting ecapacious enough for 
them, whereas a shifting scene such as we find in The Voice of 
the People, The Battle Ground, Life and Gabriella, and Vein of 
Iron only imperfectly assimilates the extended development in 
time of the principal characters and a large number of purely 
peripheral figures. In her account of the composition of Vein of 
Iron, Miss Glasgow provides a terminology, not only applicable 
to her chronicles, but also to the temporal patterns of her other 
books: she was accustomed, she said, to divide the scene into 
‘thistorical perspective,’’ ‘‘middle distance,’’ and ‘‘foreground”’ 
(Preface to Vein of Iron). In the chronicle, foreground for major 
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incidents is completely developed only late in the book as the 
result of a straightly unfolding action, whereas in a novel like 
The Deliverance, whose narrative course is in comparison much 
compressed, foreground is reached immediately, but six years in 
the life of Christopher Blake being directly recorded, and five 
if the extraneous love story be excluded. Historical perspective 
and middle distance in The Deliverance are anterior to the novel’s 
opening instead of being an integral part of the narrative sequence 
as in the chronicle: they are transmitted to the reader through 
the reflections of Christopher Blake and Guy Carraway, from 
whose points of view the story is chiefly told in its first sections. 
Through dialogue, the other members of the Blake family—wit- 
ness old blind Mrs. Blake, for instance—also keep the past alive. 
With these restrictions placed upon its temporal extent, the novel 
could the more readily limit scene and plot. The result is that 
The Deliverance does not sprawl like The Voice of the People, 
nor does it run thin like The Battle Ground: too much is con- 
centred in the foreground to permit the dissipation of substance 
or creative energy. In Miss Glasgow’s novels subsequent to The 
Deliverance, she has, moreover, constantly used the flashback 
whereby the individual recalls and relives the past and contrasts 
it with the present. 


In her later books, Miss Glasgow became more and more ab- 
sorbed with the flow of time and how that flow could be best rep- 
resented. In these books, she linked the flow of time to the con- 
sciousnesses of her characters: upon their mental vision, the on- 
ward-flowing stream of time opens, they see themselves as part 
of it, while it obliterates in its forward pulse all but the most 
vivid moments of the past—these, however, are ineffaceable and 
are heightened by the glow thus given them by memory (Preface 
to In This Our Life). As Victoria Littlepage in They Stooped 
to Folly approaches death, she is more sensitive to the enigma of 
time, so that her struggles with the proprieties lose their point 
as she sees time stream on around and beyond her: the only 
things that seem important now are two residual memories from 
childhood, her affection for her dog and her love for her mother. 
The constant ebb and flow of time in its forward propulsions fas- 
cinates another character who is also nearing death, General Arch- 
bald in The Sheltered Life. At the age of ninety, he muses in 
reverie over the past: at this transparent moment, he looks back, 
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and while he does so, the stream of time momentarily stands still, 
Certain golden moments precipitate from it; these, he concludes, 
must have been treasured up there as part of a cosmic memory 
—otherwise he would have forgotten them. After this moment of 
mystical insight, the General then feels time flow out and away 
from him once more, an onward movement which will continue, 
he realizes, when he is no longer actively part of it. With Miss 
Glasgow in her latest phase, therefore, as with most other modem 
novelists, mere chronology no longer contains the essence of time: 
not the quantity of experience an individual has undergone but 
its quality and intensity cause it to survive in memory from the 
flux of existence. 
IV 

In the writing of fiction, Miss Glasgow realized only gradually 
the need for a controlled point of view, for focusing the action 
in the mind of a single individual or in the minds of a small num- 
ber of individuals. The Battle Ground, 1902, in retrospect seemed 
too variable in its point of view, so that its ‘‘eurve of approach” 
was too indirect (Preface to The Battle Ground); the author is 
actually the omniscient narrator and the action is not centered, 
therefore, in the minds of any of its characters. By 1904 with 
The Deliverance, Miss Glasgow, at least as she came to use it, 
had more firmly mastered the technique of the novel. An indirect 
approach is used in its first section, the action and the characters 
being filtered through the mind of an objective spectator, separate 
from the author, a Mr. Guy Carraway, a refinement in technique 
for which she was self-confessedly indebted to Henry James 
(Preface to The Deliverance); only one chapter in ten is told 
from the protagonist’s point of view, that of Christopher Blake. 
The main action of the novel, the moral destruction of Will 
Fletcher, unfolds in the middle two sections and is related almost 
entirely from Christopher Blake’s- point of view. This novel is 
badly broken-backed, however, because in its last two sections an 
unconvincing love story is grafted on to this drama of hatred. 
The diffuse effect of these last sections is accentuated by a divided 
point of view. alternately that of Maria Fletcher and Christopher 
Blake. The Miller of Old Church, 1909, is once more diffusely 
told, the action being registered in the consciousnesses of a whole 
series of characters. Virginia, 1913, however, is again written in 
the manner of The Deliverance. The approach is indirect in the 
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first section of the book: only two chapters in ten are related 
from Virginia’s point of view, while the other eight are presented 
partly from the author’s point of view as omniscient storyteller and 
partly from that of Oliver, Virginia’s future husband. But in the 
last two sections of the novel, Virginia becomes its center of gravity; 
the book is finally Virginia’s tragedy, and its action is then regis- 
tered only in her consciousness. By 1916, in Life and Gabriella, 
Miss Glasgow had even more rigorously restricted point of view 
to that of one person: this method Miss Glasgow was later to 
utilize more successfully in Barren Ground, 1925. In her latest 
books, however, Miss Glasgow has been less rigorous and has used 
for focal points the minds of two individuals: see The Romantic 
Comedians, 1926, They Stooped to Folly, 1929, The Sheltered Life, 
1932, Vein of Iron, 1935, and In This Our Life, 1941. By such 
means Miss Glasgow unified and concentrated her material, with- 
out sacrificing the psychological depth resulting when more than 
one person reflects upon the same situation. In thus interpreting 
the same events through the mentality of two individuals—as, for 
instance, in They Stooped to Folly through that of Virginius Little- 
page and that of his wife, Victoria Littlepage—Miss Glasgow once 
more follows the lead of the later Henry James, who had similarly 
used in The Golden Bowl and The Wings of the Dove two or more 
characters to refract to the reader varying reactions to the same 
situation. 


In Vein of Tron and In This Our Life, Miss Glasgow’s last two 
novels, not only is point of view restricted to that of two individ- 
uals, John Fineastle and Ada Fincastle in Vein of Iron, and Asa 
Timberlake and Roy Timberlake in Jn This Our Life, but there 
are also contrapuntal passages, where successive chapters, told 
from varying points of view, give the reactions of many individuals 
to a single situation. Though these chapters in the novel are ar- 
ranged spatially in a consecutive pattern, they deal with one in- 
eident and are temporally simultaneous with one another. These 
chapters, radiating from a single event as a focal point, give that 
part of the novel in which they occur a fan-like structure, like 
that in certain sections of Virginia Woolf’s Mrs. Dalloway, where 
time stands still while the reader enters the minds of successive 
characters. Early in Vein of Iron (Book I, Chapters 4, 5, 6, and 
7) Grandmother Fincastle, John Fincastle, Ada Fincastle (as a 
child), and Mary Evelyn Fincastle muse around the fire at the 
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manse; later in Book II, Chapter 12, John Fincastle, Ada Fin. 
castle, and Grandmother Fincastle gather about Mary Evelyn’ 
coffin and reflect simultaneously upon her death. In In This Our 
Iife (Book I, Chapters 5, 6, 7, and 8) a polyphonic technique 
again provides varying reactions to one subject: the oppressive 
atmosphere in the Timberlake household as it is felt in turn by 
Asa Timberlake, Lavinia Timberlake, Roy Timberlake, and Min. 
erva, the negress. In her later years Miss Glasgow experimented 
continually with the structure of the novel without abandoning 
her basic methods and without adopting fully any of the devices 
she evolved: 


The characters in Miss Glasgow’s fiction were, according to her 
own admission, always intensely alive for her. In the creative 
process, before situation and theme were fully clarified, her char- 
acters would appear, arising typically from visual impressions, 
from an incident or gesture or outline. Once the characters were 
present, plot, setting, and intellectual purpose became clear, al- 
though the characters still controlled the .book in its development 
(Prefaces to Vein of Iron and The Sheltered Life). Since her 
characters were this important and since they were life-like to 
her, she recognized their independence, she considered them dis- 
passionately, and she refused to interfere with their development 
as living organisms, allowing them to grow from their own em- 
bryos and rejecting any preconceived, constrictive molds for them 
(Preface to Barren Ground). 

After she had thus concretely imagined her people, Miss Glas- 
gow, in the writing of a novel, would give them external solidity 
before she delved into their interior existence (Preface to The 
Deliverance). Her typical method was to sketeh in an individual’ 
appearance and to relate him to his environment before allowing 
him to analyze himself or to dwell upon the events and people 
affecting him. For many of her -central figures—those who are 
presented subjectively and in whose consciousnesses her novels 
are centered—her method was that of extensive self-analysis, which 
in her later works often becomes the reflective soliloquy. In her 
earliest books like The Voice of the People and The Battle Ground, 
Miss Glasgow did not use self-analvsis—instead, she used the con- 
vention of the omniscient author whereby all the characters are 
presented objectively—but beginning wiih The Deliverance, 1904, 
she began to use it and refined upon it thereafter. Lengthy self- 
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analysis passed over into the musing soliloquy, a modified stream 
of consciousness, in books like The Sheltered Life, 1932, and In 
This Our Life, 1941; but since these passages are never so dis- 
jointed or so irrational as many in Joyce and Faulkner—wherein 
all the flux of the mind is literally transcribed, not merely the 
flow of articulate ideas,—it is more accurate to consider them as 
interior monologues than as examples of the stream of conscious- 
ness. In these later books, Miss Glasgow is more akin to Proust, 
who had also used the extensive reflections of a central character. 
Though Miss Glasgow, in the novels from Barren Ground on, 
modulated her style to accord with the flow of thought and of 
articulate emotion in a character’s mind and at times approached 
a stream of consciousness rendition, these books do not depart 
radically from the technique of internal analysis previously used 
in The Deliverance and Virginia. 


The objectively presented characters, those whose minds are 
not pivotal in her novels, Miss Glasgow depicts in several ways. 
Usually their entrance is heralded in the conversation or the 
thoughts of other characters: notably in They Stooped to Folly, 
Mary Victoria Littlepage does not become a physically important 
part of the action until one third the way through, although by 
that time we know her well because she has been constantly in 
the thoughts of Virginius and Victoria Littlepage. Sometimes, too, 
impartial observers like Guy Carraway in The Deliverance, the 
vokels in The Miller of Old Church, or Miss Priscilla Batte in 
Virginia prepare us for the advent of Miss Glasgow’s characters. 
Many of her most memorable characters are thus objectively pre- 
sented: Louisa Goddard and Mary Victoria Littlepage in They 
Stooped to Folly, and George Birdsong and Eva Birdsong in The 
Sheltered Life, to use two novels only. Miss Glasgow most fre- 
quently depicts these objectively conceived figures through direct 
description or else through indirect refraction from the minds of 
the subjectively developed characters. Once they physically ap- 
pear, they are elaborated through their own actions and speech. 

To use E. M. Forster’s terminology, Miss Glasgow not only 
presents us with characters in the ‘‘round’’—those whose per- 
sonalities are fully drawn and who change and develop in the 
course of a book—but with ‘‘flat’’ characters as well—those who 
have some trait accentuated at the expense of a rounded person- 
ality and who do not inwardly change or progress. In describing 
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men and women of this second sort—they are in reality caricatures 
—Miss Glasgow frequently uses the epigram or a precise record. 
ing of the individual’s own words. Some of her humorous rusties, 
for example, are characterized almost entirely through their speech. 
An example of the caricature at its best is Cyrus Treadwell, the 
mean-fisted businessman in Virginia, who has been spitting upon 
a bed of miniature sunflowers between draughts upon his pipe 
for the last thirty years and greatly enjoying it, the man—in 
Miss Glasgow’s epigram—who ‘‘stood equally for industrial ad- 
vancement and domestic immobility.’’ In this thumb-nail sketch 
of a ‘‘flat’’ character, of Mrs. Bredalbane, the hardly decorous 
hedonist of The Romantic Comedians, the epigram glares and 
sparkles: 

. . . there was his twin sister Edmonia Bredalbane, an intrepid woman of 
liberal views and loose behavior. After one early scandal, she had indulged 
herself through life in that branch of conduct which was familiar to ancient 
moralists as nature in man and depravity in woman. Moreover, she had lost 
her character, not quietly, as was the custom in such matters, but with a 
loud explosion which had startled Queenborough and involved her innocent 
family. Deaf alike to the whispers of conscience and the thunder of tradition, 
she had declined to remain a picturesque ruin in company with other damaged 
virgins of quality. While the rumble of her fall was still in the air, she had 
detached her loosened foundations and sailed by the next boat for Paris: a 
city that was regarded in Queenborough as little better than an asylum for 
determined profligates of both sexes. There, according to transatlantic gossip, 
she had pursued the downward path with four lawful husbands and a long 
procession of anonymous but affluent lovers. As she advanced farther away 
from the discredited Victorian era, Judge Honeywell’s opinions were less out- 
raged by her open avowal of infidelity at a period when religious doubt was 
more condemned, as well as more distinguished, than it is nowadays. Yet 
even after a world war, which had shaken everything but the unalterable laws 


of biology, he could find no milder word than reprehensible for Edmonia’s 
flourishing career. 


To exhaust the possibilities of her situations, to elucidate more 
plainly their symbolic implications, or to accentuate a mood, Miss 
Glasgow frequently used light and shadow. As to her earlier 
practice, Miss Glasgow, in the preface to The Deliverance, relates 
how she deliberately contrasted light-and dark tones in this novel: 
she wished to emphasize the darkness of Christopher’s soul by 
having fall upon it oceasionally the ‘‘light of introspeetion’’— 
and to coincide with this alternation of mood, the landscape was 
to be bright or foreboding. In Book II, Chapter 1, during a sur- 
cease of Christopher’s hatred, the tobacco fields are drenched with 
light as the tobacco moths play over the plants; when, on the other 
hand, in Chapters 9 and 10, Christopher resolves to make an 
aleoholie of Will Fletcher, the tones of the late autumn landscape 
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at evening reinforce this dark purpose. In this aspect of her 
technique Miss Glasgow evolved a more subtle, less mechanical 
approach: in the prefaces to Vein of Iron and The Sheltered Life 
she argued that light and shadow should be incorporated into the 
texture of the prose itself. Tonal gradations in her later work 
are not, therefore, so stark and melodramatic as they had been 
in The Deliverance. Instead of using light and darkness for ex- 
ternal effect, she came to feel that they should be refracted inward 
and become interweaving strands in the stream of the narrative 
and in the souls of her characters. 

Among these later books, one has only to think of The Sheltered 
Life to realize how completely light and shadow have been sub- 
merged into its inner substance. As the story opens, the Arch- 
balds and the Birdsongs, in harmony with a spiritual order that 
has only begun to decay, still radiate confidence: therefore bright- 
ness is everywhere, flooding the Archbald library, hovering over 
the Birdsong garden in soft waves, etching the figure of Eva 
Birdsong, whose face betrays ‘‘a deep sparkle, a rippling vivacity, 
which flashed and scattered like the spray of the Peyton’s illum- 
inated fountain,’’ and whose smile beginning in her eyes ‘‘ waved 
in an edge of light on her lips.’’ All is not well even then with 
the Archbalds and the Birdsongs, however; that they have out- 
lived an order friendly to them, that a spiritual dry-rot saps them 
from within, the clouds rolling up from the Penitentiary Bottom, 
with their evil smell, testify. The old order, its generosity and 
aspirations extinguished along with its hypocrisies, dies its linger- 
ing death with Eva Birdsong. As she yields to the dissolution 
wrought by suffering and the years, as disappointments wither 
the passion of love in her, her beauty fades, although, as she is 
martyred, her form is illumined from time to time with its former 
glow. Here, for example, is Mrs. Birdsong in her hospital bed, as 
her countenance brightens and dims: 


Now, while he watched her, a thin, faint rose drifted into her cheeks, as if 
they were stained by the sunset. She had raised herself on her arm, and the 
blue silk fell away from the curve of her elbow. Though she was looking be- 
yond him to the broken clouds in the west, he could see that her eyes were 
dark with pain above the still smile on her lips. Then the last edge of the 
sun vanished in a red rim below the horizon, and at the same instant her smile 
wavered and died. 


As the tragedy spends its force, Mrs. Birdsong’s beauty turns to 
ashes; and in contrast to the sunny Archbald library at the be- 
ginning of the book, twilight shadows creep over the Birdsong 
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library when Eva learns of her final betrayal. The clouds with 
their evil smell roll up from the Bottom as darkness envelops the 
Birdsong garden and the house where two people now lie dead, 
the last embers of their passion extinguished by violence. In The 
Sheltered Life nuances of mood and symbol, of feeling explored 
and suggested, are thus caught up in a web of luminous prose 
whose intrinsie lights and shadows correspond to these nuanees: 
light and shadow, in fact, become vibrant manifestations of an 
inner reality at the very core of existence. That life vibrates in 
varying ways to this inner force is the truth implied also in the 
light symbolism of late books like Barren Ground and In This 
Our Life: light comes through and intensifies an individual’s 
reactions as long as he is in positive alliance with this vital foree, 
while shadows overcloud the light as he, either through his own 
weakness or through the eaprice of destiny, feels himself alienated 
from a once clearly defined spiritual foree or purpose. 


Many of Miss Glasgow’s characters and settings possess a sym- 
bolic value over and above their fidelity to literal fact. As she 
indicated in her preface to it, the characters in The Deliverance 
symbolize conflicting forces in a time of change: Cynthia Blake 
and Mrs. Blake typify those elements in society hostile to change; 
Lila Blake and Jim Weatherby represent those forees amenable 
to it; Christopher Blake is the individual whose nature is warped 
by unhappy social pressures: and Bill Fletcher symbolizes the 
‘‘darker side’’ of the newly emergent social order. The symbol- 
ism of Virginia, another novel with social transition as its theme, 
is just as provocative: Virginia represents the virtuous, unsel- 
fish, and unassuming wife and mother, the staple ideal of the 
Victorian age; her husband, Oliver, represents the emancipated 
forees of that age in revolt against its narrow ideals, a revolt 
which, symbolized in Oliver, is only partially effective because of 
its failure to achieve a consistent -moral integrity; the Reverend 
and Mrs. Pendleton, ineffectual but charming, represent the linger- 
ing old order; Cyrus Treadwell represents the impersonal and 
brutal aspects of the new industrialism; and Susan Treadwell, in 
her resourcefulness and integrity, represents at its best ‘‘the new 
woman.’’ The town of Dinwiddie becomes a microcosm of the 
whole South: the social and moral pressures which have altered 
Dinwiddie are also those which the whole South has had to adjust 
itself to. The flowers so brilliantly featured in the first section of 
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Virginta—the roses, the honeysuckle, the paulownia trees in the 
rectory garden—symbolize Virginia’s then ecstatic love. The de- 
cay of that passion and the decline in Virginia’s beauty keep pace 
with the gradual rotting of these paulownia trees, so that Virginia 
at the end of the book, her happiness completely lost, hears with 
anguish that these trees are to be cut down. Miss Glasgow’s later 
books, Barren Ground, In This Our Life, The Sheltered Life, Vein 
of Iron, and They Stooped to Folly, could all be discussed from 
this same point of view. Perhaps it is enough to cite Miss Glas- 
gow’s own claim for the symbolic fullness of the actors and milieu 
of They Stooped to Folly: here in a confused world, its men and 
women represent in manifold ways the tangle between iconoclasm 
and convention (Preface to They Stooped to Folly). This sensi- 
tive use of symbol is but one further example of Miss Glasgow’s 
meticulous devotion, throughout a long series of novels, to the 
requirements of her craft. 





THE POGGIANA IN CAXTON’S ESOPE 


By Rosert H. WILSON 
The University of Texas 


At the end of Caxton’s Subtyl Historyes and Fables of Esope 
is a section of ‘‘other fables of Poge the Florentyn’’ containing 
thirteen tales, of which the first seven are numbered and titled. 
Those following begin, in order, ‘‘Pogius reherceth that there 
were two wymmen in Rome,’’ ‘‘He sayeth also that a marchaunt 
of Florence bought an hors,’’ ‘‘He telleth also that ther was a 
earryk of Jene hyred in to fraiice,’’ ‘‘ Also he saith that ther was 
a phisycyen.’’ ‘‘There was in a certayne towne a wydower wowed 
a wydowe,’’ and ‘‘Now thenne I wylle fynysshe alle these fables 
wyth this tale that foloweth whiche a worshipful preest and a 
parsone told me late.’’ 

Blades accepted Caxton’s introductory description of the book 
as translated from French, without indicating a precise source. 
The concluding story of the two priests at Oxford, however, he 
pointed out as an obvious addition.? Since Blades, this story has 
been generally treated as a piece of Caxton’s original composition, 
a sort of epilogue to the Esope.* 

Joseph Jacobs, in his edition, identified Caxton’s source as the 
version by ‘‘Jules Machault’’ (Julien Macho). Jacobs’s commen- 
tary lists the first twelve fables in the final section as Poggiana, 
and provides numbers in the Facetiae for the first ten; but the 
stories of the physician and the widow are labelled as not in 
Poggio. It is also pointed out that the seventh fable, the last of 
the numbered ones, is the final tale in Macho’s source, the col- 





1 Westminster, March 26, 1484. Consulted in the reprint by Joseph Jacobs, 
The Fables of Aesop (London, 1889), Vol. 11, and for the third tale from 
Poggio, which Jacobs omits, in the rather free reprint, The Fables of Esop 
in English with All His Life and Fortwne-(London, 1676). 

2 William Blades, The Biography and Typography of William Cazton (24 
ed., New York, 1882), pp. 91, 287-89. 

3 Jacobs, op. cit., I, 268; Léopold Hervieux, Les Fabulistes Latins, 1, (2d 
ed., Paris, 1893), 414; Nellie Slayton Aurner, Carton; Mirrour of Fifteenth 
Century Letters (Boston, 1926), pp. 264-65; W. J. B. Crotch, ed., The Pro- 
logues and Epilogues of William Caxton (London, 1928; EETS o.s. 176), 
pp. exix, 88-89; A. T. P. Byles, ‘‘ William Caxton as a Man of Letters,” 
The Library, 4th ser., XV (1934), 21-22; George P. Winship, William Caxton 
and His Work (Berkeley, 1937), pp. 52-53; H. S. Bennett, Chaucer and the 
Fifteenth Century (Oxford, 1947), pp. 212-13. 
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lection by Steinhéwel. Therefore what follows is, as indicated 
ambiguously, ‘‘from Machault’s and Caxton’s additions.’”* 

Plessow followed Jacobs in describing the thirteenth tale as 
original to Caxton, and the eleventh and twelfth as not in Poggio. 
But he argued that since none of the tales after the seventh ap- 
pear in the texts of Macho, all six must have been added by Cax- 
ton (whether from Poggio or otherwise).® 

Now it can first be pointed out that the eleventh tale, of the 
usefulness of certain pills in finding a lost donkey, is in fact 
Facetiae, 87, disguised by a new beginning which makes the prac- 
titioner a physician’s former servant. On the other hand the 
twelfth tale, which cannot be located, is not stated by Caxton 
to be from Poggio. It would hence appear to have had a different 
origin, and there seems no need to speculate on its inclusion in 
a variant collection of Poggiana. 

Again, Plessow’s statement that the Macho text stops at the 
same point as Steinhéwel’s is true of the earlier editions but not 
of the edition of 1532.6 This text adds at the end two further 


4 Jacobs, op. cit., I, 4, 186-87, 266-68. All the tale numbers but one agree 
with those in Les Facéties de Pogge, ed. Isidore Liseux (Paris, 1878, 2 vols.): 
French translation and a Latin text based mainly on the edition of Poggio’s 
Opera, Bale, 1538. Jacobs gives 45, rather than 43, for the source of the 
third tale. Some difference in arrangement in the Latin editions is indicated 
by variations from Liseux on other numbers, though not this one, in the cita- 
tion of Macho’s sources on p. 9 of Les Subtiles Fables D’Esope (Lyon, copy- 
right Claude Dalbanne, 1926): collations, reproductions of woodeuts and 
some specimen pages of text, mostly from the edition of Mathieu Husz (Lyon, 
1486), with a ‘‘Notice’’ by Julia Bastin and an ‘‘&tude sur les illustrations ’’ 
by Dalbanne and E. Droz. Tale numbers and quotations from Poggio in the 
present article are from the Liseux edition. 

5 Max Plessow, Geschichte der Fabeldichtung in England bis zu John Gay 
(Berlin, 1906; Palaestra, no. 52), p. L. 

6There are six ineunabula, representing different editions; see Gesamt- 
katalog der Wiegendrucke, 1 (Leipzig, 1925), nos. 368-73, also Dalbanne, op. 
cit., pp. 158-59 and notes, p. 174. These have been consulted in the repro- 
ductions of three closing pages in Dalbanne, pp. 40, 45, 147, and in micro- 
films of Tours, Bibl. Mun. 3266; British Museum G. 7806 and IB. 41979 
(formerly 638 K.2); Bibl. Nat. Rés. Yb. 98, Rés. Yb. 430. Hervieux, op. cit., 
I, 409-12, lists six sixteenth century editions other than that of 1532. Of 
them, the Esopet en Frangoys printed by Trepperel and Jehannot about 1520 
(microfilm of B. N. Rés. p. Ye. 136) ends like the incunabula. So, presum- 
ably, do the editions of 1502 and 1531, listed by Hervieux as reprints of the 
incunabula by the same printing house of Mareschal and Chaussard. The 
undated edition by Lotrian is said by Jacques-Charles Brunet, Manuel du 
Libraire, 1 (5th ed., Paris, 1860), col. 94, to be a reprint of that of 1520. 
On the endings of the editions of 1526 and 1572 I have no evidence—nor on 
that of the edition of 1540 cited in the Supplément to Brunet by P. Deschamps 
and G. Brunet, 1 (Paris, 1878), col. 13. : 

The 1532 edition, Les subtiles fables de Esope: Anvers, Jehan le Graphier 
for Gregoire Bont(e). Microfilm of the Harvard copy. 
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tales from Poggio, without numbers but with the usual French 
titles supplemented by the opening words of the Latin originals: 
Due romane mulieres and Erat perusinus. And the first of these 
is Caxton’s eighth fable also. 

It would be hard to believe that the story reached both Caxton 
and the 1532 editor by coincidence,’ and a common source other 
than Poggio is indicated by certain peculiarities of the two con- 
tinuations. Both of them fail to carry on Macho’s series of tale 
numbers, natural though it would have been to do so. In the 
French text of Due romane mulieres we are told, ‘‘nous dict Poge 
de deux femmes rommaines q iay autreffois cégneues,’’ whereas 
Caxton has ‘‘whiche he knewe.’’ But Caxton ends the tale with 
‘*T demaunde of doctoures’’ in contrast to ‘‘Poge demande.”’ 
Seemingly a continuator, starting out with a third-person refer- 
ence to Poggio, slipped into reproduction of the original first- 
person account, and neither of the subsequent editions eliminated 
both of his inconsistencies.® 

If it is established by these agreements that there was a com- 
mon source for the inclusion of the story of the Roman women 
by both Caxton and the 1532 editor, it would appear probable 
that the continuator had added in this source all of the supple- 
mentary Poggiana which are found in either text. The last three 
tales were, then, omitted in the French reprint, and Erat perusinus 
omitted by Caxton. This common source must have been a printed 
text rather than a manuscript, since the woodeuts in both Caxton 
and the 1532 Macho are derived from those used in the French 
inéunabula. That all copies of such an edition should have dis- 
appeared does not seem too improbable when one remembers that 
each of the six fifteenth-century editions still known is represented 
by a single copy, and the woodeuts in the earliest of them show 
signs of damage to the blocks from previous use.® 





7A conceivable basis for coincidence in two independent continuations is 
the fact that Due romane mulieres and Erat perusinus are Facetiae 78 and 
77, and the story of the cock, fox, and dogs which ends the Steinhéwel and 
normal Macho texts is no. 79. 

8In the original, ‘‘quas novi’’ and ‘‘quaeritur a doctoribus.’’ It is pos- 
sible that the latter passive form was first rendered ‘‘on demande,’’ which 
Caxton and the 1532 editor modified differently. Erat perusinus is told in 
the 1532 text without the reference to Poggio which appears in all the added 
tales in Caxton. 

® Jacobs, op. cit., Vol. 1, passim, reproduces nine of the woodcuts for differ- 
ent fables, and the ‘‘title page’’ drawing of Aesop is reproduced in Aurner, 
op. cit., facing p. 158. The blocks for these prints seem clearly to have been 
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Did Caxton’s source also include the story of the widow? This 
is possible, but since that ‘‘fable’’ is not assigned to any literary 
origin, it can most simply be attributed to Caxton’s own com- 
position based on a current anecdote, like the story of the worldly 
and unworldly priests which follows it. 

One obstacle to this attribution is a doubt that the same writer 
would have added, side by side, two stories of such different char- 
acter. For the tale of the priests seems intended, as Jacobs puts 
it, ‘‘to clear out, as it were, the bad taste of the Poggiana from 
our mouth.’”° The story of the widow, though not crudely ob- 
scene, has much of the Poggian ring. Its point is the warning of 
a maidservant about the widow’s future husband: ‘‘I am sory 
for yow / by cause I haue herd saye that he is a peryllous man / 
for he laye so ofte and knewe so moch his other wyf that she 
deyde therof . . . to whome the wydowe answerd and sayd / For- 
sothe I wold be dede / For there is but sorowe and care in this 
world.”’ 

Caxton’s handling of the Poggiana, however, does not support 
the interpretation that he was too squeamish to be the author of 
this account. It is true that his slightly compressed translation 
of the story of the Roman women omits two phrases emphasizing 
the sex appeal of the account rather than its humorous and legal- 
istie complications. Yet he reproduces this basie story and other 
scandalous ones—even the anatomical anecdote of the bridegroom 
accused of sexual inadequacy. 

What seems more likely to have made Caxton feel uneasy, though 


modelled after the woodcuts of the earlier French series reproduced in Dal- 
banne, op. cit., pp. 50ff. These differ from their German originals through 
the reversal of some of the designs by a tracing process giving ‘‘mirror 
image’’ reproductions, and presence of three of these reversals among the 
woodeuts in Jacobs (, 49, 139, 240) shows that Caxton’s source for the 
illustrations was not a German printed text as a supplement to a French 
manuscript. See Dalbanne, pp. 82, 109, 133, 158-62, and 175, note 21. The 
cut in Jacobs, 1, 32 (compare Dalbanne, p. 76) is reversed from both the 
first French cuts and the German. The cut from Cuaxton’s life of Aesop 
Teproduced in Blades, op. cit., p. 288, is apparently original to Caxton’s 
engraver. 

The 1532 Macho has no woodcuts except for the ‘‘title page’’ illustration. 
This is a copy of the earlier one with many changes, none similar to those 
made in Caxton. 

On the state of the French editions see note 6, above, and Dalbanne, p. 168. 


10 Op. cit., I, 268. 

11 The women go to the courtier ‘‘pour prédre deduit’’ as well as for profit; 
he is ‘‘assez friat pour trouuer quelq bon morceau’’ (1532 Macho). The first 
phrase is traceable to Poggio, but not the second. 
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tales from Poggio, without numbers but with the usual French 
titles supplemented by the opening words of the Latin originals; 
Due romane mulieres and Erat perusinus. And the first of these 
is Caxton’s eighth fable also. 

It would be hard to believe that the story reached both Caxton 
and the 1532 editor by coincidence,’ and a common source other 
than Poggio is indicated by certain peculiarities of the two con- 
tinuations. Both of them fail to carry on Macho’s series of tale 
numbers, natural though it would have been to do so. In the 
French text of Due romane mulieres we are told, ‘‘nous dict Poge 
de deux femmes rommaines @ iay autreffois cégneues,’’ whereas 
Caxton has ‘‘whiche he knewe.’’ But Caxton ends the tale with 
‘‘T demaunde of doctoures’’ in contrast to ‘‘Poge demande.”’ 
Seemingly a continuator, starting out with a third-person refer- 
ence to Poggio, slipped into reproduction of the original first- 
person account, and neither of the subsequent editions eliminated 
both of his inconsistencies.* 

If it is established by these agreements that there was a com- 
mon source for the inclusion of the story of the Roman women 
by both Caxton and the 1532 editor, it would appear probable 
that the continuator had added in this source all of the supple- 
mentary Poggiana which are found in either text. The last three 
tales were, then, omitted in the French reprint, and Erat perusinus 
omitted by Caxton. This common source must have been a printed 
text rather than a manuscript, since the woodeuts in both Caxton 
and the 1532 Macho are derived from those used in the French 
inéunabula. That all copies of such an edition should have dis- 
appeared does not seem too improbable when one remembers that 
each of the six fifteenth-century editions still known is represented 
by a single copy, and the woodeuts in the earliest of them show 
signs of damage to the blocks from previous use.® 





7A conceivable basis for coincidence in two independent continuations is 
the fact that Due romane mulieres and Erat perusinus are Facetiae 78 and 
77, and the story of the cock, fox, and dogs which ends the Steinhéwel and 
normal Macho texts is no. 79. 

8In the original, ‘‘quas novi’’ and ‘‘quaeritur a doctoribus.’’ It is pos- 
sible that the latter passive form was first rendered ‘‘on demande,’’ which 
Caxton and the 1532 editor modified differently. Erat perusinus is told in 
the 1532 text without the reference to Poggio which appears in all the added 
tales in Caxton. 

® Jacobs, op. cit., Vol. 11, passim, reproduces nine of the woodcuts for differ- 
ent fables, and the ‘‘title page’’ drawing of Aesop is reproduced in Aurner, 
op. cit., facing p. 158. The blocks for these prints seem clearly to have been 
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Did Caxton’s source also include the story of the widow? This 
is possible, but since that ‘‘fable’’ is not assigned to any literary 
origin, it can most simply be attributed to Caxton’s own com- 
position based on a current anecdote, like the story of the worldly 
and unworldly priests which follows it. 

One obstacle to this attribution is a doubt that the same writer 
would have added, side by side, two stories of such different char- 
acter. For the tale of the priests seems intended, as Jacobs puts 
it, ‘‘to clear out, as it were, the bad taste of the Poggiana from 
our mouth.’”*° The story of the widow, though not erudely ob- 
scene, has much of the Poggian ring. Its point is the warning of 
a maidservant about the widow’s future husband: ‘‘I am sory 
for yow / by cause I haue herd saye that he is a peryllous man / 
for he laye so ofte and knewe so moch his other wyf that she 
devyde therof . . . to whome the wydowe answerd and sayd / For- 
sothe I wold be dede / For there is but sorowe and care in this 
world.’’ 

Caxton’s handling of the Poggiana, however, does not support 
the interpretation that he was too squeamish to be the author of 
this account. It is true that his slightly compressed translation 
of the story of the Roman women omits two phrases emphasizing 
the sex appeal of the account rather than its humorous and legal- 
istic complications.7 Yet he reproduces this basie story and other 
scandalous ones—even the anatomical anecdote of the bridegroom 
accused of sexual inadequacy. 

What seems more likely to have made Caxton feel uneasy, though 


modelled after the woodcuts of the earlier French series reproduced in Dal- 
banne, op. cit., pp. 50ff. These differ from their German originals through 
the reversal of some of the designs by a tracing process giving ‘‘mirror 
image’’ reproductions, and presence of three of these reversals among the 
woodeuts in Jacobs (U0, 49, 139, 240) shows that Caxton’s source for the 
illustrations was not a German printed text as a supplement to a French 
manuscript. See Dalbanne, pp. 82, 109, 133, 158-62, and 175, note 21. The 
cut in Jacobs, 1, 32 (compare Dalbanne, p. 76) is reversed from both the 
first French cuts and the German. The cut from Caxton’s life of Aesop 
reproduced in Blades, op. cit., p. 288, is apparently original to Caxton’s 
engraver. 

The 1532 Macho has no woodcuts except for the ‘‘title page’’ illustration. 
This is a copy of the earlier one with many changes, none similar to those 
made in Caxton. 

On the state of the French editions see note 6, above, and Dalbanne, p. 168. 

10 Op. cit., I, 268. 

11 The women go to the courtier ‘‘pour prédre deduit’’ as well as for profit ; 
he is ‘‘assez friat pour trouuer quelq bon morceau’’ (1532 Macho). The first 
phrase is traceable to Poggio, but not the second. 
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not to the point of major censorship of his source, was the world. 
liness and irreverence of his fables, particularly the Poggiana. 
He could, and did, omit the explicit statement that the courtier 
visited by the Roman women was a Papal functionary. He was 
able to tone down slightly the account of the wife claiming to 
have had a child in her husband’s absence through the grace of 
God—making her refer to the less personal Holy Ghost, and 
omitting the husband’s threat that if God did it again, ‘‘se ie le 
trouue en ma maison il sera tresbien battu.’’”” 

Yet there remained the tale of the priest who bribed the bishop 
to let his dog stay buried in holy ground. A more elevated tone 
for the collection as a whole could be achieved by ending with a 
story in which a good priest rebuked a bad one. The effect of this 
palinode in exeusing the book might then permit Caxton the 
pleasure of making a mildly ribald addition in the manner of 
his source. 

It thus seems plausible that the story of the widow should be 
of Caxton’s authorship. Evidence that it was—in addition to its 
not being from Poggio like the other extra fables—is the similarity 
of its concluding sentence, ‘‘This was a curteys excuse of a 
wydowe,’’ to that of the final story, ‘‘This was a good answere 
of a good preest and an honest.’’ As an example of original com- 
position without the help of a text to translate, the story would 
display a technique of direct narrative and conversation which 
is not far below the level of the two-priests anecdote. Its subject 
matter, though neither elevated nor particularly clever, would 
be interesting evidence of a lighter side of Caxton’s nature which 
has been inadequately represented in passages where he writes 
with the dignity of an editor. 





12 Quotation from the 1532 Macho. The threat is not present in Poggio or 
in Steinhéwel (Steinhéwel’s Asop, ed. Hermann Osterley, Tiibingen, 1873; 
Bibl. Lit. Ver. in Stuttgart, vol. 117), p. 337; but it is confirmed by the 
Macho ineunabula. 








